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Othing boch ben uur fn, tothe, eras 
N 0 w e bans been writ- 
lars,” 4 of our youth, not one ſhould have 
rr in 
our tongue, for” their uſe, The Greek and R 

er Wee en 4 f 1 —— 
ever huppend; but flill they'are not fo much our con- 
cer, ar the tranſattims that relate to aur own country, 
NE of a ſovereign Printe, will create 


, or throw a damp on the minds of the greateft part 
2 ſub jets ; but theſe paſſions art much ftrumger, when kl 
they are rais'd from” cireumſlances that among 
"their neareft relations. - The compariſon will held bes -- 
tween'the Roman and Engliſh hifferies ;" the 
indeed raiſes our admiration more, when we confider the 


arigine of that fate, its eſs and decay; but © the 
latter, 25 it - exhibits tf noble mcidents, ves ue 


theleſs affect us in a much. er manner. 


ver been drawn up by any Engliſh writer, abated 
much, - when” I con 2-4 the wroug method that « 
univerſally prevail m the education of our "children ; 
which' ſo many — *. Lit. already ſaid, 
and to ſo "little , wave ada: 
. fo 2 ng any 
ext to the hiſtories of the Greeks and Romans, 
there is, I believe, none which affords a greater variety 
of memorable events than that of England ; eſpecially 
when we conſider the revolutions theret 
which are hardly to be parallePd in any other annals. 
The foundation on which Thuilt, is a littleFrench work - 
zhtifuled Methode facile pour apprendre Phiſtoire 
d' Angleterre, written for the uſe of the duke d Elbeuf. 
and aferwards retouch'd by Mr, Boyer, who alk 2 | 


mwever, my wonder why: > on abſtract 1 75 


—— — — 


iv PREFACE. 
ded the A French. Thi 
—_— 1 TOW Thed a a 


after perufing a fero Pages 
of barely tranſlating. mto 

found, that fav -- ig the — 
a = 


cing farther, 
of it was — bad nevertheleſs 

eſented a number of facts, 
777 i th bj of the whole ; 


'ngland, . eee 
with the above-mention'd 


| . 
_ Hnwever, 2 is, 
it might baue deg Ke ny gr ket ; comp it, but 
finding that no one gave any fuch natice to the publick, I 
projumed on axdgferext May of this hind wore beter 


than none at all. * 
might have been more elegant. onal 


| The 
FT ſel to make it plain and eaſy, as it 
be better 


would here ed to the capacities 
far whon it was mere . ly defign'd. 22 


In the whale, I have endeavour to flate every thing 
with the ute? impartiality, without being — 5 to 
and as 3 aduanc d nothing but from 
plain 3 meet any paſſage 
I muſt intreat 

eee pris en, favce f 
je — 3 
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M E THO D 


For Studying the „ 
l NC L n. 


HAT country is that you cal Graat Bris 
lain? 
A. The Iſland which comprehends the 
two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
2. How long hath it been called by that name ? ny 
A. Ever ſince the beginning of the reign of King 
Janes I. who, in order to put an end to the diſputs 
that aroſe about the royal title, viz. Whether England” 
or Scotland ſhould be named firſt, aſſumed that of Kin 


of Great Britain; and revived a name that had been 


aſide ever ſince the beginning of the ninth century. 
. What is the ſhape of Great Britain® _  _. | 
. Triangular ; the angles whereof are the Lizard: | 


Point to the Welt ; that of Fore/and, or Sandwich near 


Dover, on the ealt ; and that of $2raithy-head to the north 

2. What are the Seas that ſurround it? 

A. The Channel to the ſouth, which ſeparates it from! 7 
France; to the eaſt the German Ocean, lying between 
England, Flanders, Denmark, and Germany ; the North, 
or Frozen Sea to the north; and the Ing Sea to the 
well 

5 Into how many parts is Great Britals divided? 

Two, viz. England and Scotland; the latter TY 
to the north, and the former to. the ſouth. 

* What is the true extent 5 Great Britain? 


— 
* = 


/ 


„ 
A Tt is in length about 630 Eng 


-- 


Straithy-head, in Scotland; but its breadth is very un- 
equal, the greateſt is of. 290 Miles. 

9. How is England bounded? _ 

A. By the rivers of Troeed and Solway, and the moun- 


eains of Chir as, which divide it from òcatland; the reſt 


of it is bounded by the Ocean. 

9D.” Who were the ancient inhabitants thereof? 

A. The Britons, whether Gauls or Trojans, and the 
Tngliſp. 5 
„What nations have had the ſoyereignty of it? 


, The Britons, the Romans, the Englif, the Danni 


and the Normans. 
2. How many Kings have reigned therein? | 
A. It is impoſſible to give the exact number of thoſe 
who. reigned before the Year 800, when Egbert began tha 
monarchy, the hiſtory whereof we are now writing. 
A. Was not England divided into ſeven Kingdoms be- 
fore Egbert?! Ag; v 
"A. Yes, and it was call'd the Saxon Heptarchy, which 
were the Kingdoms, 1. of Kent; 2. of South-Sex, or of 
the South-Saxons ; 3. Ves. Sax, or of the Weſt-Saxons z. 
4- East Ser, or of the Eaft-Saxoni; 5. Baft-Angiet 6. 
the North. Humbers ; 7. of Mercia. N 


2. Have all its Kings from Egbert ſprung from the 


ſame Family? | N 

A. No; the Family that now fits upon the throne is 
„ hn RES 
D. Pray give me the names of the families, and the 
number of Kings that have ſprung from them, | 
. The firſt was that of the Saxops or Engliſb Kings, 
whereof there were ſeventeen ; the ſecond, that of Fo 
Dares, of which there were only three Kings; the third, 
Which is that of the Normans, gave the ſame number; 


$4 wo» 


or 


4% Miles, or there 
abouts; from the Lizard. Point in + Bag: | the of 


and that of Champagne, which is the fourth, whereof 


King, 
«S 


GY 


Vee kings Have ſprung ! thoſe of 764 and Lantafers 


from each whereof three monarchs have ſprung, 
Tell me the names ok the reſt ? | 
2. The Tuders have given three Kingꝭ and two queengs 
the Stuarts four Kings and two queens z! and from that of 
Brunſwick, which is now upon the * two monarchs 


only have [prog 


o * Ro 1 A F 


E HAT kind of government is that of England 7 
A. A monarchy; the authority. whereof is 

neveriticleſs limited by the Patliament. The crown is 

heredi 7, and the women are allowed to ſucceed to it. 

The Parliament hath'no authority unleſs convened by the 

and that he approves of its reſolutions. F 

In what does de ſovereign — of the Kinge 

land immediately conſiſt Þ 
"They alone have the power to declare peace, or 


"war; to make leagues, treaties,” or to conclude atruces 


to receive, or ſend out ambaſſadors z to coin money, büt 

not to fix the current value of it; which is done by con- 
ſent of Parliament only; to allow or repeal grants and 
privileges ; to diſpoſe of the ſeveral governments in their 


dominions, and all employments both of ſea and land. 


In a word, all commiſſions, whether for life or a certain 5 
limited time, are abſolutely in their diſpoſal. 
2. Doth their power extend no farther? - 


A. They are heirs in the laſt reſort in their Kiordands 


that is, all eſtates where no heir appears, reyert or elcheat 


to the NPB 2 
: ray continne. 


{. They had the cuſtody of the goods and eſtates of 
an wind that hold of the crown; they may apply the 
revenues thereof to their own private uſe, except what 
bs neceſfary for the minor's maintenance, till ſuch time as 
he is one and twenty, when he comes of age ; and then 
they cannot marry without their conſent ;. but this ban 
been fince taken away by act of Parliament: 

Q. Have the Kings of * authority over the 
Parliament. 3.2 4 They 


(4) 

"A. They alone have the Power of ſammoning, pro- 
"Foguing, and diſſolving it; they may refuſe to give the roy- 
al aſſent, without being obliged to declare the reaſon 

their refuſal; and the whole force and power of their ſta- 
tutes flow from them, and cannot paſs into a law without 
their expreſs conſent. 
2. 1s Juſtice adminiſtred in the King of Englands 
name ? 

A In all parts of Great Britain, and Jreland, he is 
the ſupreme Judge, or Lord Chief Juſtice. He fills op 

all the officesof judicature; hath liberty to preſide in all 
tribunals, and in all caſes, that of high-treaſon N 
in which he himſelf is plaintiff. ; 4 
2. Hath he no power in the Church ? 

A. He is the Head of the Church of England, which 
is entirely ſubordinate to him, he being, as it were, its 
patriarch. He nominates to biſhopricks in England and 
'*7reland, and ſeveral other benefices. He claims tithes 
and Þ firſt fruits, and hath liberty to aſſemble his clergy in 

Convocation.” 
2. In what manner is the King of England waited upon? 
A. In a kneeling poſture, and no one is allowed to be 


. . before him. 
Who is the ſecond perſon in the Kingdom? \ 


Us 
- The Queen conſort. n 


2 Doth ſhe enjoy any peculiar privileges? 
| 4. She 


* There "EN not been any Biſups in Scotland; 1 thu 
Reign of K. Charles II. 
+ The Rev. Dr. Swirr, ofterwards Dean of St. Pa- 
trick's, Dublin, 4 great Favourite with Q. Anne and her 
: Miniſtry, prevailed with her Majeſty in_the Year 1911, to 
remit the Firſt Fruits to the Clergy ; which was granted ; 
. pon which Occaſion there were ſeveral Medals firuck in 
Honour of her Majeſty, and the ſaid Dr. Swirr. 


De Courey, Lord Baron of Kinſale in the Kingdom 
/ Ireland, is the only Peer in his Majeſty's Dominions, 


' obo has the Liberty of wearing his Hat in the King's 
Preſence, which he ſometimes dath to ſupport his 2 
7 Fide the Iriſh be. 
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A. She can make whatever * ſhe thinks proper 
in the Kingdom, and diſpoſe of them without an act of 
Parliament for her naturalization. She may remove her 
cauſes to whatever court ſhe bleaſeth J and if, when a wi- 
dow, ſhe ſhould marry again, ſhe would have-all honour# 
paid her as' to a Queen, although ſhe were to marry 4 pri- 
vate gentleman. 

, What title is given to the eldeſt ſon?” | 

. He is called Prince of Wales, and is always heiy 
t to the Crown; and when he is fifteen,” his ſub- 
pay him homage. 

2. Is it many years fi fince the Kings ſons have enjoyed 
this title? 

A. Edward I. (to compute, as the EE do, from- 
the Norman prinees) won this principality in 1278, from 
Leoline the laſt Fins of Vale; and = whally-aboliſhed 
the authority of thoſe princes, by taking priſaner' David, 
Leoline's brother, whom he beheaded in 1283. 


Which of England's (ons firſt dad He 
ne Prince of 2 I 


A. Edward: II. He was born at Cr i in. that* 
principality ; the King having obliged his conſort - to go 
and lie- in there, in order that they might be the hetter 

with the prince 1 going to ſet over them. 

Has the Prince of Wales any f ſeatled revehue ? 

4. He hath about twenty end pounds ſterling - 
riſing from the mines in his principality-and the duk&dom- 
of Cornwall, which is alſo annexed to. themy and in wir 
tue whereof he is, by law, at age the moment. of. 
birth. His preſent majeſty George II. when prince, a | 
100,000. fer Annu ſettled upon him by att of bole 
ment. | 
©. At What age is he ſovereign of Wat: ah 

A. At twenty-four.; till Which time it uſed to be go-- 
e by S Body of the no- 

ity and c 

Hape the reſt of the Kings * Children any riley 
appropriated to.them 2: — 65.4 Ml 


* Prince- | William bis Ma as Date of 
backe Sc. w—_ * 
3 


5 


GS Ss. 


4 a 
| 7 ( 6*} 
A. No, the King beftows whatever titles he pleaſeth up- 


on them. We are only to obſerve, that the title of Royal 


Highneſs is given them, and that whoever kiſſes their 
hands muſt do it kneeling ; that the King's natural chil- 
dren have the precedency of all peers, | and yield it to 


none but the legitimate, 


-- 2. Has the King any fixed revenues? gf 

A. The Parliament paſſed an act in the year 1660, in 
favour of King Char/es II. by which it was ordained, 
that henceforward the King's yearly revenues ſhould be 


fixed at twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which 


ſum added to certain other taxes, produceth his majeſty a 
early revenue of fiſteen 15 thouſand pounds ſter- 
ing, which amounts to about twenty millions of French 

money. The ordinary charge of the government, or 

civil lift, as it is now called, was upon Q Annes acceſ- 

Hon to the crown, ſettled by parliament at 5 oo, ooo-. 

per Annum, upon the beſt funds in England. 


f thePaARLIAMENT.  _ 
2 * AT 1 che Parliament of England? \ 


A. The general aſſembly of the ſtates of the 
kingdom. | | 
By whom was it inſtituted ? 


f This is not known; for to refer the inſtitutlon of 


it to Henry L. would be ridiculons, it being certainly of 
greater antiquity, at leaſt the houſe of Lords; but it ap- 

rs not to have been divided into two houſes till 1 260, 
under the reign. of Henry III. to whom ſome authors 


aſcribe the inſtitution of it, although without the leaſt 


foundation. 3 | 
— Whence was it originally detived? /? 
From the Parliaments, afſemblies, © or diets of the 


northern nations, Whence the Anglo-Saxons came. It 
was not indeed held ſo frequently under the firſt” Bririſs 
Kings, as under the P/antagenets, when it began to make 

it ſelf formidable. 


. 2 By what ſteps hath it riſen to that heighth of power 
Which it ſometimes aſſumed ? Weng 
. 1 * 5 


; 
- 
1 
4 


of the ſums expe 


17) 

A. This was owing either to the avariee, or profilſerifh 
of ſome Kings; their adherence to their favourites 3 or 
the ambition of ſome particular perſons. © 


\, 2. In what manner id the avarice and laviſhnels of 


the Kings give authority to the Parliament? Sade 
4. As the — revenues ſixed by the ſtate fell ſhort 

ded, the Kings were obliged to impoſe 
taxes; and the monies ariſing from hence having been 
employed to different uſes, or laviſhed on favourites; all 
ſuch great men as did not ſhare in them, ©- oppoſed them; 
and after ſeveral inſurrections they. aſſumed to themſelves 
a power, of , not. ſuffering. the King to levy any other 


taxes, than ſuch-as had been granted him by the ſtates of 
the * N | 


2 hen did the Parliament aſſume this authority ? 
A. Under the reign of King Zobz, and they con- 
firmed it to themſelves under that of his Son 3. who, as he 
was always in want of money, uſed to convene-them too 
often. 1 was in theſe aſſemblies only, that they came to 
ſuch reſolutions as almoſt deſtroyed the 'Kingly authority. 
5 3 Did not the King oppoſe their meaſure ? 
A. It was not in his power to do it, he having been ſcaree 
able to preſerve his crown. Beſides, the methods which 
he and all weak Princes have employed to maintain their 
authority, have ſerved only to deltroy it entirely. ß. 
Q. In what manner? _.... b 
A. Whenever the defenders, of liberty had fixed too 
narrow bounds to the royal authority, and had cauſed 
their reſolutions to be paſſed into a law by Parliament; 
the King no ſooner got the upper-hand, than he would 
convene ſuch a Parliament as was either faithful, or had 
been bribed by him, in order to repeal the acts made by 


the former. In this manner the Parliament, Whether 


ſtive or humble, had always the upper hand under weak 
Kings, whereof there have been many in Exg/and.- i; 
| 8 Was the Parliament as powerful ander the renown- 
ed ngs ? | - N Fs SEL 
A. It did no more than barely put their commands in 
execution, and. had only the power of approving their 
den, Edward ths LL, Henry the IV, V. VI, an 


we ® 


- > — 


ters to ſtill greater lengths. 
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VN. and Queen Flizabeth made the Parliament ſobſer: 
vient to their wills; but it hath not been ſo pliable lince. 
9. Why ſo? 
- Beckuſe it is generally compoſed of two parties, 
whereof the firſt, who are ſo many creatures of the court, 
ſeldom fail of being ballanced by the defenders of the 


liberty and privileges of their country. It is this mutual 


oppoſition that occafioned the death of Charlis the I. and 
all the revolutions that have happened ſince that time. 

9: Are theſe the only ſteps by which the Parliament” 
Hath riſen to this exalted power ? 


A. We muſt likewiſe add, the great love ſome Kinks: 
have had fot favourites, and the hatred which the Eng- 


1% bear to all thoſe who are in favour ; and as favourites 
have never had any power but under weak Kings, it was 
no difficult matter for the great men of the Kingdom to 
give the government whatever form they thought proper: 
but the ambition of ſome private men hath carried mat» 


What methods did they employ? 


A. Some Pritiees, whoſe aim was to ſeize 1 the 


crown, ſought out methods to give ſome colour to their 
uſurpation; this they often were not able to effect, but 
by laying ſeveral crimes to the charge of the r a 


Monarch; and as it was to have ſome 


which might take cognizance of theſe crimes, 8 
made choice of the Parliament, which, by the andoubted 
right it hath of regulating the ſacceMli6n' to the crown, 


| hath by this means frequently pronounced the fate of 2 


ur uno" 
What examples have we had of this? 

The Parliament called Edward the II. to account, 
by order of his Wife and his eldeſt Son ; and with their 
conſent depoſed him, and placed Faward the III. on the 
throne. The diviſions between the Houſes of Vr and 
Datrafter furniſh-us' with'a great number of examples of 
the kind. 

9. Pray relate ſome of theſe. © f 
A. Edward IV. cauſed Henry the VI. to be dechred 
unworthy of wearing the crown; had him depoſed and 


— to perpetual impriſonment, Henry having 


wine 


as guilty of high · treaſon. | 


a. 


- (>) , 


gained all the advantages over his enemy he could poſlibly 
| wiſhed, cauſed him ta be condemned and beheaded, 


92. Who are intitled to have a Seat in Parliament? 

A. The biſhops, the- nobility, and the third eſtate, 
who together,compoſe two houſes ; viz. that of peers, 
called the high · houſe; and that of the commons, called the 
lower-houſe. 5 5 | 

Who are thoſe that have ſeats in the houſe of peers? 

A. The King, the princes of the blood, the biſhops, 
dukes, marquifles, earls, viſcounts, and barons, or lara, 
whoſe number, including the 16 peers that ſerve for 
Scotland, generally amounts to one hundred and forty 


lords ; and by a ſlatute made 30 Car. II. the lords that 


conform not to the Proteſtant religion, no longer fit, or 

have ſuffrage in the houſe of lords. te had 
A Pray give us a Liſt of. the Exgliſb Peers, and the 

Times of their creation. | ; 


A. They are as follow, vis. . 


IS Royal Highneſs. Fxeptrck-Lewts, Prince of 
Great-Britain, Electoral Prince of Brunſwick-Lu- 
nenburg, Prince of Walen, Duke of Cornwall and Roth- 
fay, Duke of Glouceſter 2 Edinburgh, Margui/s of. ib 
Ve of Ely, Earl 1 Carrick, and Eltham, VI. 
count of Launceſton in the County of Cornwall, a 
Boron of Renfrew and Snaudon, Lord of the Illes, a 


. Steward of Scotland. 
His Royal Highneſs Wil Hau- Aveusrus, Duke of Cum- 


berland, Margui/s of Berkhamſtead in the (County of 
Hertford, Earl of Kennington, in Surrey, Viſcount of 
Trematon in the County of . Cornwall, Baron of the Ile 


of Alderney, and Sovereign of the moſt Honourable Order 


of the Bath. e 
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DUKES 


the firſt Duke we meet with in England, proper] 


i appears from the Charter itſelf, 
kim with the Sword. - 


(10) | * 
O F 


HIS Title of Peerage is not indeed the moſt ancient 

in England, but we give it this Place, becauſe a 
Duke is now in the firſt Rank of Nobility. 

Dux, or Duke, was originally in the Roman Empire 


the Title of a military Officer. 


Long it was however after the Conqueſt, before Duke 
was made a Title of Honour in this Nation. The King 


Himſelf was the Duke of Normandy, which was perhaps 
the true Reaſon why he did not think fit to raiſe any Sub- 


je& to that Dignity, notwithſtanding it was of elder Dite 
in France. We are rather inclined to believe ſo, becauſe 
ny ſo called, 
was no lefs a'Perſon than the Black Prince, eldeſt Son to 


King Edward III. who on the 17th of March in the 
Arth Year of his Father's Re FM 


| „Anno 1337 "Ere- 
ated in Parliament Duke of Cornwall; and by Abr Cre- 


ation, the firſt 'born-Sons of the Kings of England are 
Dukes of Cornwall from the firſt hour of their. Birth, or 
us ſoon as their Father is King. 5 


The Inveſtiture of this young Prince to the Dutchy of 
Cornwall, was performed without any. other Ceremony, 
belies s that of girding 


But in the 36th of Edward ITT. Jobn of Gaunt was 
made Duke of Lancaſter, and had Inveſtiture not only by 
the King's girding him with a Sword, but by putting on 


him a Capof Fur, under a Coronet of Gold ſet with pre- 


'Sions Stones. 

And in the 2Tſ of Richard II. Henry Duke of Hereford, 
and ſeveral others, were created by putting a Capof Ho- 
— 4 their Heads, and by delivering a Rod into their 

nds. 1 
After this were introduced the Surcoat, Mantle and 


(OLD, 
Hood, with much Ceremony, as being led between to 
Dukes if any preſent ; if not Marquiſſesor Earls; an Eart+ 
going ſomewhat before him on the right Hand, bearing a 
Cap of Eſtate with the Coronet on it (which Cap was of : 
Crimſon Velvet, lined with Ermine, and the Coronet 
Gold as now worn) and on the other Ade, went an Earl 
bearing a Golden Rod, or Verge, and before him who 
was to be created Dake; went a Marquiſs, bearing the 
Sword, who was preceded by an Earl, with the Mantle- 
or Robe of Eſtate lying on his Arm and ſo by thoſe Peers. 
(who were all in their Robes of Eſtate) being conducted 
into the Preſence-Chamber, there (after obeiſance being 
made three times to the King ſitting in his Chair of Eſtate): 
the Perſon ſo veſted kneeling down, Garter King of 
Arms delivered his Patent to the King's Shs ; 


delivered it to the King, who returned it again to be read | 


aloud ; and at the Word Inveſtimus, the King put the 
Mantle upon the Perſon who was to be made a Duke? 
and at the Words Gladio Cincturamus, girt him with a 
Sword 3 and at Coppæ & Circuli Aurei impoſitionem, 
the King in like manner put upon his Head, the Cap 
with the Coronet; and at theſe Words, Virgz Aurez tra- 
ditionem, the King gave the Rod or Verge of Gold into - 
his Hand. Then was the reſt of the Patent read, where- 
in he pronounc'd him Duke, after which the King gave the 
Patent to the Duke; but much of the Ceremony that / 
was formerly uſed in Creation of a Duke, is now omitted.” 

This Mad Duke is hereditary, and he is called his 
Grace, a Title formerly given to the Kings of England, . 
before they aſſumed that of Maj 

Duke's eldeſt Sons (by Courteſey of England): are from 
their Births tiled Marquiſſes, and their younger Sons ara 
called Lords by their Chriſtian Names, as, Lord John, 
Lord Thomas, &c. and by the ſame Courteſey, all Dukes 
Daughters are ſtiled Ladies. 

The Mantle and Surcoat which a Duke wears at che 
Coronation of a King or Queen, is of Crimſon Velyet lined: 
with white Taffata, and the Mantle is doubled from the 
Neck to below the Elbow with Ermine, having four Rows- 
of Spot on each Shoulder. But, 

The Robs a Dae wer 4 hy Creation and.in Parligs: - 
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ment, is of fine Scarlet Cloth, lined with white Taffata- 
and is doubled with four Guards of Ermine, at equal diſ- 


tance, with a Gold Lace above each Guard, and is tied up 
on the left Shoulder with a black Ribband, as in the 
Engliſh Compendium is exactly depicted. His Cap is 
of Crimſon Velvet, lin'd with Ermine, having a Gold 
Button and Taſſel on the Top; and his Coronet, 
which is of Gold alſo, is ſet round with Flowers in form 
of Strawberry Leaves. 

Dukes are - uſually ſtiled by the King or Queen, Our 
"Right Truſty, and Entirely Beloved Couſin; and if of 
the Privy Council, then with the Addition of Counſellors, 

Of this Order of Nobility we have in England 28, 
whoſe Titles, andCreations, here follow, | 


I. HE HIGH, Puiſſant, and moſt Noble Prince, Ed- 
"2 ward Howard, Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marſhal 
and Hereditary Earl Marſhal of England, Earl of Arun- 
del, Surry, Norfolk, and Norwich ; Baron Howard of 
Mowbray, Segrave, Broaſe of Gower in Caermarthen- 
ſhire, Fitz-Alan, Warren, Clun, Oſwaldſtree, Maltravers, 
Greyſtock, Furnival, Verdon. Lovetot, Strange (of 
Blackmere) and Howard of Caſtle-riſing ; Premier Duke, 
Earl, and Baron of England, next the Blood Royal, and 
Chief of the Illuſtrious Family of the Howards. 
Baron Howard, by Writ of Summons to Parliament 
October 15, 1472. 12 Edw. 4. Created Earl Marſhal, 
Earl of Surry, and Duke of Norfolk, June 28, 1483. 
1 Rich. 3. Earl of Arundel, by Inheritance and Poſſel- 
ſion of the Caſtle of Arundel only, without any other 
Creation or Summons to Parliament, Jan. 16, 1580, 22 
Elizab. Created Earl of Norfolk, June 6, 1644, 20 Car. 
Baron Howard of Caſtle- riſing in the County of Nor- 
folk, March 27, 1669, 21 Car. 2. Earl of Norwich in 
Norfolk, and Hereditary Earl Marſhal, October 19, 
1672, 24 Car. 2. Duke ef Norfolk by Act of Parlia- 
ment, with an Entail upon the Heirs Male, divers Limi- 
tations. - May 8, 1691, 13 Car, 2. The other Titles 
by deſcent, as Broaſe of Gower, a Family in Caermarthen- 
ſhire, Clun, and Oſwaldſtree in Shropſhire,  &, 


* 


1 
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and Baron Seymour of 'Troubridge, Lord of the Honour: 
of Cockermouth and Petworth (in Right of Elizabeth 


Southampton, Earl of 
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II. Tbe High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Printe, Charles 
Seymour, of Somerſet, Earl of Hertſord, Viſ- 
count and Baron Beauchamp of Hacche, Baron Seymour, 


his late Wife, who was Heir to the Baronies of Piercy, 
Lucy, Poinings, .Fitz-Pain, Bryan, and Latimer, being 
Daughter and Heir to Joceline Piercy, the x 1th and laſt 
Earl of Northumberland] Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, Knight of the Garter, Privy+Counſellor, 
and one of the Governors of the Charterhouſe. © | 

Created Baron and Viſcount Beauchamp of Hacche in 
the County of Somerſet, 5, 1536, the 27th of 
Henry VIII. Earl of the Town of Hertford, Oct. 18, 
1537; the 28th of VII. Baron Seymour, Feb. 
x6, 1546-7, the iſt of Edward VI. and the next Day 
Duke of the County of Somerſet; Marqueſs of Hertford, 
Feb. 19, 1640, the 16th of Charles I. and Lord Sey- 
mour of Troubridge in the County of Wilts, 1642, the 
«8th of Charles I. te! | | 

III. The High Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince Wik - 
liam Fitz-Roy,. Duke of Cleveland, Duke and Earl of 


berry and Nonſuc tk. 5 0 
Created Baron of Newberry in the County of Berks, 
Earl of Chicheſter in the County of Suffex, and Duke of 


the Town'of Southampton, Sept. 10, 1675, the 23th 
of Charles H. ai 0 19S FE M4 13 

IV. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 
Charles Lenos, e of Richmond and Lenox, Earl of 


March and Darnley, Baron of Sittrington and Metheuen, 
Knight of the Moſt Noble Order of the Garter, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, one of the Lords of his Majcflys 
Bedchamber, Maſter of the Hoſe to bis Majeſty, and 
one of his Privy-Council. 
Created Baron of Sittrington in the of. Vork 
an 
of 


Earl of March (a Title deriv'd from the Ma 

ork, ' iſh- Honours . 9, 16%, the 27 
2 As . Wn as ane Tims, creat 
(row Honoun) <© 88 


4 


Chicheſter, and Baron of Ner- 


ton of Arlington, and Baron of Sudbury, one of his 


of the Governors of the Charterhouſe. 


Worceſter, Feb. 1, 1513, 5 Hen. 8. Marqueſs, 


Monmouth, 1645, 21 Car. 1. and Duke of Beaufort, 


Baron of Heddington, Knight of the Bath, F. R. S. he- 


Governor of Windſor- Caſtle. Keeper of the Parks and 
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V. The High, Puiſſant, So Moſt Noble Prince Chafles 
Fitz-Roy, Duke of Grafton, Earl of Arlington and 
Euſton, Viſcount 'Thetford and Ipſwich, Baron Arling- 


Majeſty's Privy-Council, Knight of the Mott Noble Or- 
der of the Garter, Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulo- 
rum of the County of Suffolk, and Vice- Admiral of the 
ſame, Chamberlain of his. Majeſty's Houſhold, - and. one. 


Created Baron of Sudbury, Viſcount Ipſwich, je” 

Earl of .Euſton, all in the County of Suffolk, Auguſt 16, 
1672, 24 Car. 2 and Duke of Grafton in the County 
of Northampton, Sept. 2 167 TH ** 27th of 00 
Reign. 
VI. The High, puiſſant, and "Moſt. Noble Prince, 
Henry Somerſet- Scudamore, Duke of Beaufort, Mar- 
queſs and Earl of | Worceſter, -;Earl of Glamorgan, Viſ. 
count Grelmont, Baron Herbert, Lord of Ragland, 
Chepſtow, and Gower, Baron Beaufort of Caldecot- 
Caſtle in the County of A and Nr Steward 
of the City of ' Hereford: 

Summoned to mnt by Wiit, Tuly 46. — 
1 Edw. 4. and created Baron Herbert of Ragland, Ch 
ſtow and Gower, Nov. 26, 1506, 20 Hen. 7. Da 56 

Ov. 
2, 1642, 18 Car 1. Vifcount and Earl of Glamorgan; 
and Baron Beaufort of Caldecot-Caſtle in the County of 


(a Caſtle in the County of Anjou in France, which came e 
to the Houſe of Lancaſter, by the Marriage of Blanch of ad 
Artois Queen of Navarr, with Edmund ſirnam'd Crouch- . 

back, Earl of Lancaſter, 2d Son of ae ua 


Dec: 2, 1682, 34 Car. 2 5 
VII. The Hab, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 


Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St. 'Albans, Earl of Burford; 


reditary Regiſter of the High Court of Chancery, Lord 
Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum for the County of Berks 


Foreſts there, alſo Lieutenant of the ſaid Caltte and; wc 
rolls, and High Steward of 5 e Cread 
res 


Þ %... 2 06 


Created Baron Heddington of Heddingtön, and Earl 5 


d of Burford, both in the County of Oxford, Dec 27. 
0 1676, 28 Car. 2. and Duke of St. - Albans in the 
is County of Hertford, Jan. 10, 1683-4, 35 Car. 22 

r- VIII. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 
o- Charles: Paulet, Duke of Bolton, Marqueſs of Wincheſter, 
ne Earl of Wiltſhire, . Baron St. John of Baſſing, and Baron 
ne of Paulet, one of bis Majeſty's Privy Council, Lord 
4 Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum ' for the Counties of 
ad Southampton and Dorſet, as alſa of the Tons of South- 
6. ampton and Poole, Knight of the Moſt Noble Order of 
ty te Garter, Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Horſe 


formerly the Lord of Oxford's, Governor of the Iſſe 
$1 . of Wight, High Steward of the City of Wincheſter, 


des Vice Admiral of the County of Southampton and South 
To Wales, Governor of Milford Haven, Steward of the 
ifs Manors in Carmarthen and Cardiganſhire, Lord Lieu- 
id, tenant of the Counties of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, 
ot Warden and Keeper of the New. Foreſt and Duckoy in 
rd the County of Southampton, and of the Manor and Park 


of Lindhurſt, and the Hundred of Ruberg in the ſaid 
1, County. 5345365 185 


of Southampton, March 9. 1538, 30 Hen. 8. Earl of 
dV. the County of Wilts, January 10, 1549; 3 Edw. 6. 
an, Marqueſs of Wincheſter in the County of Southampton, 
of October 12, 1581, 5 Edw. 6. and Duke of Bolton in 


Its the County of York, April 8, 1689, the. iſt of William 
of IX. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 
ch- Thomas Osborne, Duke of Leeds, Marqueſs of Car- 
13) . marthen, Earl of Danby, Viſcount-Latimer,-and Dum 
;, WU blaine, Baron Osborne, and Baronet. | 

| Created Baronet, July 13, 1629. 18 Jac. 1. Viſcount 
Dumblaine in the Kingdom of Scotland, June 19, 1673, 
25 Car. 2. Baron Osborne of Kiveton in the County 
of York, and; Viſcount Latimer, Aug: 15, 1673; Earl 
..of. Danby in the County of Vork, june 27, 1674 3 
Mlarqueſs of Carmarthey in the Principality of Wales, 
April 20, 1689; and Duke of Leeds in the County of 
Tork, May 4 WT William and . 
tung AS. 


— 


Cook. - 
. X. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble mh : 
1 hn Ruſſel, Duke and Earl of Bedford, 
1 


Taviſtoke, Baron Ruſſel of Cheneys,. Baron R 10 
Thornhaugh, and Baron Howland of Streatham, 

Created Baron Ruſſel of Cheneys in the County. of M. 
Backs, March-9, 1538, 30 Hen. 8. Earl of mo by, 
of Bedford, Jan. 19, 1549; 3 Bdw. 6. Baron Ruſſel, 
of Thornhautzh in the County of Northampton, July 21; Ro 
\ 1603, 1 lac. 1. Marqueſs of Taviſtoke in the County Ga 
4 | of Devon, and Duke of the County of Bedford, May jeſt 
0 15 1694, the 6th of W. and M. and Baron Howland 750 
m_ 5 in the County of Surrey, June 13, 1695, 2 
FH. 53 the 
We Phe High,. Puiffant; and Moſt Noble Prince, © Co 
i William Cavendiſh, Duke and Earl of Devonſhire, Mar- the 


i queſs ot Hartington, Baron Cavendiſh of Hardwick, 12 
A) Lord. Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotuloram for the County 22 
| f Derby, Lord Lieunenant of Ireland, Knight of the Jac 
i Moſt Noble Order of the Garter, and one of his Ma- the 
i Vir Privy Council. the 
| Created Baron Cavendiſh of Hardwick in the County. | Ru 
; of Derby, May 4, 16og, 3 Jac. 11 Earl of the Cn. . 
; 2 - of Devon, Aug. 7. PF 1 16 Jac. 13 Marqueſs of Mc 
wi! artington in the County of Derby, and 2 the Vil 
It County of Devon, May 12, 1694, 6 W. & M. Mz 


XI. The High, Puiſant, and Moſt Noble Prin wy Ba 
Sarah, Dutcheſs and Counteſs Dowager of Marlborough, anc 
Marchioneſs of Blandford, and Baroneſs of Sandridge, anc 
as Succeſſor to her Husband, ohn late Duke of Marl- har 
borough; who was created” Baron'of Eymouth in the of 
Shire of Berwick; Baron Churchill of Sandridge in the of 
County of Hertford, May 84, 1685, 4 Jac. 2. Earl of Bat 
| Marlborough in the County of Witt, April 9, 1689, 1 Jer 
W. & M. Marqueſs of Blandford in the County of — 
ſet, and Duke of Marlborough Dec. 14, 102, the iſt, 20 
ev Queen Anne, Prince of the Sacred Roman Empire, f 

y the Emperor:Levpold II. Aud again, by the ſame Vil 
Brody diſtinguiſh'd Prince of Mindelheim 15 Saus, 
do him and his Heirs Males, 170 

XIII. The high, Puiſſant, and most nobis pre, 
Charles Spencer, Duke and Earl of Marlborough, 2 


— — — 


1 


queſs'of Blandford, Baron of Eymouth in the Shire o 


Berwick, and of Sandridge in the County of Hertford, 
and Earl of Sunderland. 
XIIII. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, Johns. 
Manners, Duke and Earl of Rutland, Marqueſs of Gran-- 
by, Baron Roos of Hamlake, Trusbut, and Belvoir, andi 
Baron Manners of Haddon:; . Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos 


Rotulorum of the County of . Leiceſter, - Knight of the 


Garter, one of the:Lords of the Bedchamber do his Mas 


jeſty, and one of his Majeſty's Privy Council 


Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Manners of Had- 
don in the County of Derby, April the zaↄth, in 1679 


the z iſt of Charles II. Baron Roos of Hamlake in the 


County of Vork, by Deſcent and Summons; November 
the 12th;' in 1515, 7 Hen. 8. taking place 
1295, 23 Edw. 1. and by che. firſt Summons in 1294. 
22: Ed, 15 by ſpeciab Patent, july 22, in 1616, 14 
Jac. 1 created Barl of the County of Rutland, june 
the 28th, in 1515, 17 Hen, 8. Marqueſs of Granby im 
the County of Nottingham, and Duke of the County of- 
Rutland, May 29, 1703, the'2d-of Queen Anne: 

XV. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, John: 
Montagu, Duke and Earl of Montagu, Marqueſs and 
Viſcount Monthermerz and Baron Montagu of Bouglitong.. 
Maſter of the King's Great Wardrobe, . Captain of the 


Band of Gentlemen Penſioners, and Lord Lieutenant 


and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the Counties of Northampton. 
and Warwick, Maſter Foreſter and Warden of - Rocking-- 
ham Bailiwick,. and Geddington Woods, within the Foreſt: 
of Rockingham in the County of Northampton; Knight. 
of the Moſt Noble Order of the Garter; Knight of the- 
Bath, as alſo Great Maſter of that Moſt Henourable Or-- 
der, a Member of the Privy- Council, a Major General, 
and Fellow of the Royab-Society-. - | = 
Created Baron Montagu of Boughton in the County 
of Northampton, the 29th of June, . 1627 19 Jac. '1.- 
Viſcount Monthermer and Earl of Montagu in the Coun 


ty of Somerſet, April 9. 168g- 1ſt of W. and Mi. and“! 


Marqueſs of Mopthermer and Duke of Montageg. April“ 
12, 1705, the 4th of Queen Anne. 


„XVI The High, Puiffant, and Moſt Noble: Piinces.. | 


» 3 Charles> 


a3 Roos,. 


County of Kent, Dec. 14, 1706, 


© 18: ) | 
Charles Donglaſs, Duke of Dover and Queenabury, Murs 
of Beverly and Queensbury, Earl of Qu 


and Solloway, . Viſcount Drumlanrig, and: Baron of Rip« 


8 Baron of Rippon, and Marqueſs of Beverly 


in the County of York, and Dake of Dover in the Coun- 


ty of Kent, May 26, 1708, the 7th of Queen Anne. 


XVII. The High; Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 


Henry de Grey, Duke, Marqueſs, and Earl of Kent, 
Earl * Harold, Viſcount Goodrick, Baron Grey, Haſt- 
5ngs, Valence, and Weysford; and Baron Lucas of Orud- 


well, Lord Lieutenant, and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 


County of Bedford, one of the Privy Council, and Knight 
of the Garter, Chief of the ancient and illuſtrious Houſe 


of. Grey, from wuich deſcended and branched the Barons 


of Ratherſield, Codnore, Wilton, Ruthen, Groby, and 
Rugemont ;- the Viſcount Liſſe, the Earl of Stamford, 


the Marqueſs of Dorſet, and Duke ob-Suffolk, all of that 


Surname.-- - 

Created Earl of the County of Kent, May 30, 1 * 
5 Edw. 4. Baron. Lucas of Crudwell in the Se of 
Wilts, May 7 1663, 15 Car. 2. Viſcount'G of 


Goodrick-Caſtle in the County of Hereford,. Eau of He 


rag or 


red in the County of Bedford, "OY 


Anne; and Duke of the e of. 125 Pina 
1710, the gth of that Reign. 

XVIII. The High, Puiflant; and Moſt Noble Princes 
James Hamilton, Duke of Brandon in Suffolk, Marqueſs 
and Duke of Hamilton, Baron of Dutton, Knight of 


the Moſt Ancient and Noble Order of the: Thiſtle, and 


one of the Gentlemen of His BgBedehamber. 
Created Baron, and Duke of Brandon in tho County of 
Suffolk, Sept. 10, 1717, the 10th of Queen Anne. 


XIX. The High, Puiflant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 


Peregrine. Bertie, Duke of Ancaſter and. Keſteven, Mar- 
queſs and Earl of Lindſey, Baron Willoughby of Eresby, 


Lord Great Chamberlain of England, (by. Inheritance by 
Virtne of a Grant in the 1f of 
Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County of 


I. Anno 17663) 
n one of * Moſt. Honourable- Privy. 
Councit 


L 
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calle, in the County of Northumberland, Aug: 219 1 5... 


— .c 


— WE FI eee 
* 
of the CG Society. 
Summon'd to Parliament by Writus Low: Wilo 
of Eresby, in the County of Lincoln, January the — 
in 1581, — 1 izabeth z- b on 
= 26th of July; in1 87 7 Edw. II. and again i 
- the 19th of April, 5 e Ort Par! of - 
n 2 int 0 coln, Nov. 
106, 5 Or I. of —— wet. mY 
of ber, 1906, the 5th o nne, an 
of . ia chr Corry, June 29, 1718. 
the 1ſt of George I. 
XX. The High, Puiſſunt, and Moſt Noble W 


Bvely n Pierpont, Duke and Earl of — 
. Hens Ne, e ee 
olme - Pierpont. 

— Baron r of Holme-Pierpont in theCoun« 

Comm, Fe cham, and Vifcount Newark in the ſame - 
gr 16x7, the 3d of _ Earl a 
ngſton upon | Holt in e e 

— Marqueſs of Dorcheſter'i Se 
Dec. 29, 1706, the yg een Anne ;. and Dili of. 
Kingſton, 20, 1715, eo: 14 

XXI. N it aud Most Noble Prints: 
Thomas Holles-Pelhaw, Duke of Newcalile, Marqueſs . 
and Barl of Clare, Viſcount Haughton-and Baron Pel-, 
ham of Laughton, and Baronet, one of his Majeſty's - 
Privy Council, Lord Lieutenant and Cuſfos Notuſorum 
of ths Corndes of Middleſex, Weſtminiſter, and Not- 
tinghamr; Steward, Keeper,” and Guardian of the F 
of Sherwood; and Putt of Folewood, in the County of 
Nottingham, one of the Governors of the Charter- 
houſe, Knight of the Moſt-Noble Order of the Harter, 
and one of His Majeſty's Principal Secretarie's of State. 

Created Baronet May 42,1611, 9 Jac. I. Mon Fel. 
ham of Laughton in the County of - Suſſex; Der. 29, 
1506, the gch of Queen. Anne; Viſcount, Pelham of 
Haughton, in the County of Nottingham, and Earl of - 
Clare, in the C of Suffolk. Oct. 26, 1714, 1 8. I. 
29 alſo Marqueſs-of aforefaid,: and Duke of New- 


* 


— 


XXII. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince; 
William Bentinck, Duke and Earl of Portland, Marqueſa 
of Tichfield, Viſcount Woodſtock, and Baron of Ciren- 
ceſter, and Lord of the Bedchamber to his Majeſty. 

Created Baron of Cirenceſter in the County of Glou- 
ceſter, Viſcount... Woodſtock in the County of Oxford, 
and Earl of Portland in the County of Dorſet, April, 9, 
1689, 1 W. & M. and Marqueſs of Tichfield in the 
County of Southampton, and Duke of Pardld, July 6, 
1716, 2 eO. .. e uy er A I 10 
XXIII. The High, Puiſfant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 
John Campbel, Duke and Earl of Greenwich, Baron ok 
Chatham, Knight ofthe Moſt Noble order of the Garter, 
one of the late. Q. Caroline's Priyy Council, Maſter Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, Colonel of her Majeſty's own.Rgyal 
Regiment of Horſe, High Steward of. Malmsbury än the, 
County of Wilts, Governor and Captain of the Town 
and Iſle of Portſmouth, in the County of Southampton, 
and of the Caſtle there, called South-Sea. Caſtle, and of 
the Forts, Block - houſes, and Fortifications belonging to 
the ſame, and Field Marſhal of Great Britain 
Created Baron of Chatham, and Earl of Greenwich, 
both in the County of Kent, Nov. 26, 1705, the 4th 
of Queen Anne, and Duke of. Greenwich, NEE Noe 


- Geo.+ J. | TIE 4 ta 4 - ; * - +8 
& XXIV. The High, Puiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 
William Montagu, Duke and Earl of Mancheſter; . Viſ- 


count Mandeville, Baron: Montagu of Kimbolton, Lord: | 


Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County of 
Huntingdon, one of the Gentlemen of his Majeſty's 
* Knight of the Moſt Honourable. Order of, 
the. Bat by | 8 n ; * 
Created Baron 3 Kimbolton, in the Coun- 
ty of. Huntingdon, and Viſcount Mandeville December. 
19, 1620, 18 Jac: I. Earl of Mancheſter in the County 
Lancaſter, February 5, 1625, 1 Car. I. Duke of the 
ſame Place. April 6, 1719, 5, Geo. I. and Knight of 
the Bath, May 27, 1725. 11. Geo. KN. od toads 
XXV. The High, .. Paiſſant, and Moſt Noble Prince, 
155 Bridges, Duke and Baron of Chandos, . Viſcount, 
Wilton, Marqueſs and Earl of. Cacrnarvony one 9 5 
FRETS on : IVY. 


— 
— 


BA PBQPOLY 


#4 i July 7.1603, 1 Jar. 2. Viſcquntiof- Brack 


ta) 
Privy Comneil, Lord Lieutenant and Cuftos Rotuſorum 
of the Counties of Hereford and Radnor, one of the 
Governors of the Charter-houſe, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Chancellor of che Univerſity ef St. Andrews, 


Clerk of the Hanaper, Keeper Ranger of Epping 


Foreſt, . and Baronet, 
Created Baron 2 Calle in the Coun 
, the iſtof Queen Mary: 


ty of Glouceſter,” April 8, 1 

Baronet, May 17, 1627, 3 Car. 1. Viſcount Wilton in 
the County of Hereford and Earl of the of Cacr- 
narvon, Octob. 19, 1714, 1 Geo. I. and Marqueſs of 
Caernarvon, and Duke of Chandos in ey County of 
Hereford, Aptil 30; 1719, 5 Geo. I 

XXVI. The high, pufffant, and moſt noble Prinde; 

Lionel-Cranfield ville, Duke and Earl of Dotſer,. 
Ear! of Middleſex, Baron Buckhurſt, and Baron Cran- 
field, Lord Warden and Admiral of the Cinque-Ports, 
Governor of Dover Caſtle, one of the Privy Council, 
Knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, Steward 
of his s Houſhold, Vice- Admirat and Cuſtos Ro- 
tulorumfor the County of Kent and City of Canterbury, 
High Steward bf Stratford upon Avon, and the Borough 


of Tamworth, and one of N wal 


houſe. 

Created Baron Bockhurſt of Buckburſt, in the 
of Suſſex, June 8, 1567, 9 Elia. Earl of the — 4 
of Dorſet, March 1 3, 1603, 1 Jac. s Baron Crankeld 
of Cranfield, in the County for ord, and Earl of the 
County of ce Apo — 2 5 4. 1675, 27 Can II. and 
e Dorſet, June 13. 1720. 6 

J. 
N. „ The high, puiſſant, and mol noble Prince, 
oop Bgerton, Duke and Earl of Bridgewater, Mar- 
" G und Viſcount Brackley, Baron of Elleſmere, and 
Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County of 


15 and one of. the Lat of Mga Bacenam- 


Created n Kiteſivere of Eiletinere in de County. 


ty of POD | Nor. 7s r 8 


"TILL. 


4 


—— G—_— 


Tf") 
n Barl of Bridgervater in the County of Sohnerſet, My 
19, 15 Jac. 1. Marqueſs of Brackley,and Duke of Bridge 
water. June 13, 1720, 6 Geo. 17 
XXVIII. The high, puiſſant, and moſt bie Prince 
. Erenga rd-Melelina Schuylemberg, Princeſs of Rbertein, 
arches of Kendal and 5 Marchioneſs and Coug- 
 teſr of Dungannon, Counteſs of Feverſſam, and Barone 
0 Sehuylemberg, Dundalk, and Glaſtenbury. 
Created. Baroneſs of Dundalk in the, County of Louth 
8 and Marchioneſs of Dungannon in the Couny 
© of Tyrone, and Dutcheſs of the 12 of Munſter, 
(Iriſh Honours) July 2, 1716, 2 Geo. 1. and created 
Baroneſs of Glaſtenbury. in the — of Somerſct, 
Counteſs of Feverſham in the County of Kent, and 
Dutcheſs of Kendal in Weſtmoreland, (Engliſh Honour 
April 30,17 19, 5 Geo, M and her Grace is alſo, By 
roneſs Schuylemberg, and [Princeſs of Ebertein in the 
Empire of Germany. Created Princeſs in 1723. 


ee ess 
QF MARQUESSES. 


. E Dignity of a Marqueſs, which by the Saxons 
is call'd Marken Reve, and the Germans 
Marckgrave, took its Original from Mic or Match, which 
in the Language of the Northern Nations, is a Limit or 
Bound; wherefore, their Office was to govern the 
- Marches or- Frontiers of a Province, as appears! from the 
Normans, who: plac'd them upon the Confines of the 
© Britons, to oppoſe the Inroads of thoſe unconquer d Peo- 
ple; but from ſuch Offices they were only « calf d Lord 
MMarchers. not Marqueſſe. 
This Title, which hath the next Place of Runder toa 
Dube, came to us but of late Years, the firſt that any of 
- our Kings created, being Robert de Vere, Earl of Ox. 
ford, whom King Richard II. in Parliament, in 1 86;/rhe 
h of his Reign, rais'd to an higher Engliſh Dignity, 
| by tke Stile and Title of Marqueſs of Dub 1 and ſeated 
Y your in the oe « "ps between the Dukes and 
is. 1 * oy 100) $41 1 
9 This Marqueh as appears Gola the Rolls, was creat 
J 
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girding him wich the S ward, and Circle deture 
Fir Head by the King, 21 1 5175 

In the"21 of that Reign, John Beaufort, Barlof [ -— 
och meriet, was created Marqueſs. of : Dorſet, by a. Circle of f 
rſteiy, Gold, and Marqueſs of Somerſet, by girding with the 
Coug Sword; but in 147g; the 15th of e IV. Thomas 
roneh Grey, was created Marqueſy of Dorſet, by inveſting the 
| 5 a Cap of, He. 


- - with the Sword, and putting on bis Head 
Louth, Wnour under a Coronet of Gold. 
inſter, Hood, wich much Ceremony, as being led by a Marqueſs, 
reated Mand the Sword and Cap born by Earls, &c. Which Cere- 
and 7 various, are = regulated to oe ed Method, which is 
noun by ent un the Great 54 Aw 
2 rp und Cornet in Parfzwent⸗ "28" N voy 
in the 
Robe, is made of fine Scarlet Cloth, lin'd with white 
86 Taffata, and, has four Guards of Rentine on the Right 
„Ion both Sides) fer at equal. Diſtance, with à. Gold Lace 
above each Guard, and is ty'd up on the Left Shoulder, 
ons Compendium, arecxaRtly depicted. His Cap isof\ Crim- 
mand ſon Velvet, lin'd with Ermine, having fa Gd Burton: 
nit oy Gold alſo, is part flower'd and part pytamidal, with the 
u kde Points (having Pearls on the Top) and Leaves or Flower 
OY Leaves. & It 96 Ai | Ita 
The Mantle and Surcoat, which/s ee 
Velvet, lin'd wich white Taffata, und the Mantle cis 
doubled from the Neck to below the Elbow with KRr⸗ 
and three on the reite - Due has four” Duden 
each, ; 
moſt noble, and puiſſant Prinde. 1 
The dideſt don hf u Marqueſs, by the Sabre A Bng- 
eate Song are only Ril'd Lords, by their Chriſtian Names, as 
by Lord 


Mia 
vides 


r ton 
ty of 

Ox- 
„Ä the 
nt | 
eated 


| «1d 


ounty After this were introduc'd, - the e Mantle andy 
rerly, monies are.now laid ide, and the ancient Forms which 
— His Robe, which is call'd his Creation or Parliament- 

Side, and three.6n the Left, (whereas a Duke has four 
8. 

„wich a Ritband, as in the 5th ind yth Pages of the Triſh" 
Which and Taſſel on the Top, and his Coronet, Which is f 
m de ee equal Hasche LINE arg Coronet bas only 
Lom the Coronation of a' King or Queen, are of Crimſon 

mine, having four Rows of Spots on the Right Shoulder, 
——— of Merqueſoli is dera, and Tix 
q land; i pall'd Earb or Lord of a Plates but the y. 


Tiny: I 


Dignity o of Marques, 6 lov be Winde 
ly one who bean it as his prineipal Title, though many 
of the Dukes have that ſubſequent Honour. 
hou by moſt noble and Puiſſant Printe, William Her. 
bert, Marqueſs and Earl of Powis, Viſcount 
tgomery, Baron Powis of Powis, and Batonet. 
Created Baronet, Nov. 16, 1622, 20 Jac, I. Baron 
Powis of Powis-Caſtle in the County of Montgomery, 
April 2, 16 29, 5 Car. 1. Earl, April 4, 1674, 26 Car. 
2. Viſcount Montgomery of the Town of Montgomery: 
and Sab Fowl, 1 1 24s one's 3 an 3. 


HE Dignity of. Bl cabs from, tho Saxins 
(and in the ancient [Engliſh S rn 
fignified not only a Title of Honour, but an Office dl 
„he having the Charge and Cuſtody of the County 
whereof: he was Ear]; and was wont to wait upon the 
== from time to time ſor Orders) was the. greatefl 
ty in England (next to the Blood Royal) fram Wik 
liam Y to Edward HI. (when his Son, the Black Prinee, 
was created Duke of: Cornwall] which was near 300 Years; 
or the Conqueror in the 2d Vear of his Reign. Anna 
1059, advanced many to that Honour, both to reward 
them ſor their Service, and engage them to him: Aud 
as Hugh Lupus, who was Earl of Cheſter, was the fri 
and was Nephew to the Conqueror, being the Son of his 
Siſter, -by the —— 3 in Normandy, ou 
a even to e them in ee 
ings, Our Moſt 
In England, all Barks are denominated from ſome Shire, 


own or 2355 Mg un anc _—_— LIAN 


(53) 


as the Earl. Marſhal of England, who. is. not o. only — 
| .xary as well as the reſt, - but alſo 88 ras, Fee 

on- are eee viz. che Earls River, Þ errers, 
any Cowper, Stanhope, Wald 5 — _ and 


Grandville, who take their — view illuß⸗ 
trious Families. 

The firſt formal Charter now .. in being, by whichan 
Farl was made, wus that of Maud t the Empreſs, (Daughy 
ter to King Henry J.) given to 8 of 3 
by which ſhe creates him Earl of Eſſex ;; it rugs Fe 
Maud, Daughter to King Henry, Queen af the liſh, 
go give and grant to Geoffrey « Pen for his =_— 
vice, and to his Heirs after him ſucceſſixely, _ Earl- 
dom of Eſſex. Whence it appears, they. were a 
created without any other Ceremony, : than that 
livering to them the Charter; the. 58 9 Was inde 
by girding with the Sword being Hugh fe Fm % Biſho 
of Durham, whom King Richard I. created Earl of Now. 
thumberland ; and that Cuſtom cantinded till the Reign 
of King Edward VI, in which was ho da Cap with a 
Golden Ge Ar Tet chan p into 1 80 yas | 
and a obe o ate. dds the e. the Swar 
with a Belt, the 8 with a e the ber 
werethen carried by 15 many, Earls in their | Robes, | 
him who was to. be created. Ear), .who (being ati: 5 

his Surcoat. and led between two Eanl robed as the For 


a I] = e and | ddliver'd into 85 Flank the In- 
ſtrument of his Creation as ſoon as twus read 3 "but th 
Ceremonies are kid aſſde, they being now created pony 


by Patent, having a Robe, Cap and Coronet, which the 
wear in e ak 2 855 | 8 * 


His Mantle, which 18 call'd his Parliament or Gieation 
Robe, is the ſame as that of a Marquels and Duke, with 
only this a a mw Robe has four Guard: and 


a Lace 


£026) 
a Lace quite round, a Marqueſs three and a half, and 
this but three, as in Page S> 7 and 9, of the Iriſh Com- in 
pendnym, are exactly depicted. 3: 

His Cap is alſo the ſame as that of a Duke and Mar- of 
West but his Coronet differs from both, that of a Duke ve 
having only Leaves, that of a Marqueſs Leaves and Pearls Di 
of equal Height, and his has the Pearls much higher Cc 
than the Leaves; where the Surcoat and Mantle which f 
they wear at the Coronation of a King or Queen, H. 
ate of Crimſon Velvet, lin'd with white Taffata, and ger 
doubhd from the Neck to below the Elbow with Er- | 
mine, are exactly delineated ; but the Robe of an Earl 
differs from that of a Duke and Marqueſs, the Duke 
having four Rows of Spots, the Marqueſs three and an 
Kalf, and the Earl but three. 

An Far!'s eldeſt Son. (by the Curteſy of England) is 
eignify'd by his Father's 2d Title; all kis Daughters are 
12008. but his younger Sons are only Eſquires. 

"Earls (whoſe Honour is hereditary) have the Title of 
Lordſhip, and being writ to, are ſtil'd moſt Potent, No- 
ble, and Right Honourable ; but by the King or We, 
they are uſually ſtiłd our Right trul Q@ and entirely 
loved Couſin; and if of the Privy. uncil, then wh 
thi Addition of Counſellors, 

Of this Order of Nobility we Kabhi in Each 74. 
iwhoſe' Titles and Dignities ( Deſcents, Marriages, \ Iſſue, 
Poſts, Arms and Seats) here follow according to the Se- 


niority of their Creation. 
J. T* moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Gearge Talbot, 


Earl of Shrewsbury, and Baron Talbot in Eng: 
lan and Earl of Waterford and Wexford in Ireland. 

Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Talbot, june . 5, 
13 30, the 4th of Edward III and created Earl of Shrew! 
7 70 in the Count 9 of Salop, (Engliſh Honours) May 20, 

442, 20 Hen. 6. and Earl of the Towns of Water- 
fold and Wexford, (Iriſh Honours) July 17, 1440, 24 
Hen, 6 and again in 1061, 13 Car. 2. 

II. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Edward Stan- 
ly” Earl of Derby, Viſcount Kinios,. Barbn Stanley 
Strange, of Knokin) and Mohun, Lord ol Man, and 
Admiral of that Iſle. 
> Summon d to Parliament as + Baron Stanley of Lathan 


-- 


7 9 
in the County of Lancaſter, January the zoth, in 14575 
335 Hen. 6. Baron Strange of Knokin in the Cuumnty 
of Salop by Deſcent, and like Writ of Symmons, No- 
vember 15, 1482, 22 Edw. 6. took Place as Strange; 
Dec. 29, 1299, 27, Edw. 1. and created Earl of the 
County of Derby, OR. 27, 1485, 1 Hem 7 ; 
III. The moſt noble and puiflant Lord, Theophilus 
Haſtings, Earl of Huntingdon, Baron Haſtings, Hun- 
gerford, Botreaux, Molins, and Moels. 2 
Created Baron Haſlings of Aſhby de la Zouch in the 
County of Leiceſter, July 26, 1467, 1 Edw., 4; Baron 
Hungerford of Hettesbury in the County of Wilts, by 
Summons, Nov. 15, 1482, 22 Edw 4. by Defcent 
originally, Jan, 2. 1425, 4 Hen. 6. and created Earl 
of the County of Huntingdon, Dec. 8, 1529. 21 Hen 8. 
IV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Henry Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Baron Her- 
bert (of Cardiff) Baron Roſs (of Kendal) Parr, Fitzhugh, 
Marmion, St. Quintin, and Herbert of Shurland, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Wilts, and High Steward 
of Salisbury, Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Horſe 
Guards, and Groom of the Stole to his Majeſty, and 4 
Major General. | we 
Created Baron Herbert of Cardiff in the County of 
Glamorgan, Oct. 10, 1551, 5 Edw. 6. and the next 
Tay Hoo of n ng Herbett of Shurland in 
the Iſſe of Sheppy in Kent, May 4, 1605, 3 Jac. r. 
and at the — Earl of the County of Monigo« 
mery. n abt 
V. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Clinton, 
Earl of Lincoln, tn | ER an 
Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Say, Feb. 18, 160g, 
7 Jae. 1. by Deſcent anciently in 1404 6 Hen. 4. origi- 
nally by Writ, July 26. 1313, 7 Edw. 2. and June 8. 
1294, 22 Edw. 1. created Earl of the County of Liu- 
n, May 4, 197%. 34 Bia ka 4 | 21 
VI. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Henry How 
ard, Earl of Suffolk, and Baron Howard af Walden. 
Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Howard of Wal. 
den in the County of Eſſex, OS 24, 1597, 39 Elia. 
and created Earl of the County of Suffolk, July's 1; 1603, 


i Jac. 1. 
D 2 VII 
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VII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord James Ce- 
2 "7% of Salisbury, Viſcount Cranburn, and Baron 
nn | | : 
Created Baron Cecil of Eſſendon in the County of 
Rutland, May 13, 1603, 1 Jac. 1. Viſcount Cranburn 
in the County of Dorſet, Aug. 20, 1604, and Earl of 
the City of Salisbury in the County of Wilts, May 4, 
2605; 3'Jac.'t. . 1 1 k 
VIII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Brownlow 

Cecil, Earl of Exeter, and Baron of Burleigh. 

Created Baron of Burleigh in the County of Nor- 
thampton, Feb. 25, 1570, 13 Eliz. and Earl of the 
on of Exeter in the County of Devon, May 4, 160g, 

Jac. 1. 7 32 ö | 8 

7 IX. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord John Sidney, 
Earl of Leiceſter, Viſcount Liſle, Baron Sidney of Pen- 
ſhurſt, one of the Lords of his Majeſty's Bedchamber, 
Conſtable of the Tower of London, Lord Lieutenant 
of the Tower Hamlets, Lord Lieutenant of the Coun- 
ty of Kent, one of the Lords of the Privy Council, 
and Knight of the moſt Honourable Order of the Bath. 


Created Baron Sidney of Penſhurſt in the Cbunty of 


Kent, May 13, 1603, 1 Jac. 1. Viſcount Liſle May 4, 
1605, Earl of the County of Lieceſter, Aug. 23 1618, 
16 Jac. 1. and Knight of the Bath, May 27, 1725, 11 
Geo. be 33 
EX. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord James Comp- 
ton, Earl of Northampton, Baron Compton, and one of 
the Privy Council. ps i 
Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Compton of Comp- 
ton in the County of Warwick, May 8, 1572, 14 Eliz. 
and created Earl of the Town of Northampton, Aug. 2. 
1618, 16]ac. 1. | | 
XI. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Edward Rich, 
Earl of Warwick and Holland, Baron Rich of Lees, and 
Baron of Kenſington. © * am WO 22 
Created Baron Rich of Lees in the County of Eſſex, 
Feb. 16, 1546, 1 Edw. 6. Earl of the County of War- 
wick, Aug. 6, 1618, 16 Jac. 1. Baron of a 


in the County of Middleſex, March 8, 1622, 20 Jac. 1, 
and Earl of Holland, (a 3d Diviſion of the County of 


XII. 


Lincoln) Sept. 24, 1624, 22 Jac, 1. 


(25) 3. 5 : 
xif. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Willans 
Fielding, Earl of Denbigh and Deſmond; | Viſcount 


Fielding and Callen,' Baron Fielding of Newham Paddoz - 
and St. Liz, and Baron Fielding of the Caghe. © 1114 

Created Baton Fielding of the Ga ghe, Viſcount Callen, 
and. Earl of Deſmond, (now Partof the County of Kerry) 
July 12, 1619, 17 Jac, 1: and Nov. 22, 1622, 
the 2oth of that Reign, in Neverſion, after the Death ot 
Sir Richard Preſton, Rt. who was created Earl, Jaly 18, 
1619, Kc. Iciſh Hon ours. 

XIII. The moſt noble and puiſſan « Lord John Fane) | 
Earl of Weſtinorland, Baron A Burghetſh1 
and Baron of Catherlough in the Coney of . Catherlou; 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, Colonel of hir vay 
Troop of Horſe-Guards, and a WG 

Created Baron Le Diſpenſer May 25, 1604, 2 Ie 
1, but originally by Deſcent and Summons to Parliament, 
June 23, 1295. 2 I. and created Baron Burg- 
herſh, and Earbof t of Weſtmorland,” Dee: 
29, 162, 22 Jac. 1. And ind dene Cutherogh i N. 
1733, the 2th of King George II. Nn 

XIV. The moſt noble and nt LordZ Henry 
Bowes Howard, Earl of — Viſcoant Andover, 
and. Baron Howard of Charletoth. * + 

Created Baron Howard of -Charl&ton in the 
of Wilts, and Viſcotiny Andover in an County of :South- 
ampton, 74 23; 1621, 19 Jac. and Ear! of 'the | 
County of Berks, Feb. 6. 1625, 1 Car. EGS 

XV. The moſt noble and puiflant Lord Charles Mor 
daunt, Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth, Viſeount 
28 Baron 8 of Turvey, Baron Mordaunc' 

ygate. . 

.Summon's lanai Baron Mordaiht of Tarvey!: | 
in the County of Bedford, May 4 1532, 24 Hen. VIII. 
and created Earl of — h in the County af Nor- 
thampton, March 9, 1627. 3 "Car: 1. Baron Motdannt* 
of Rygte. in the County of Surry, and Viſcount Ava! 
lon, in the County of . 10 169% Bn” 
Car. II. and Earl of the County nee April. 
81689, 1 W. and M. 


XVI. The moſt noble and puWſant. Lord Marry Grey 


Earl of Stamford, Baron Grey of Groby, Bonvile, and 
Harrington, - D 3 Summoned 


HY 
Summoned to Parliament as Lord Ferrers of Groby 
in the County of Lieceſter, in 1449, 27 Hen VI. 


Created Baron Grey of Groby, July 21 _ 1 Jac; 


— and Earl of Stamford, in the Coney. of Lincoln, 
March 26, 1628, 4 Car. I. 

XVII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord. Daniel 
Finch; Earl of; Winchelſen and Nottingham, Viſcount 
Maidſton, Baron Fitz Herbert of Eaſtwell, Lord Finch 


of Daventry, Lord of the Royal Manor of Wye, and 


Baronet, and one of his Majeſty's Privy Council. 

Created Baronet, June 29, 1617, 9 Jac. 1. Viſcount 
Maidſton in the County of Kent, July8, 1623, 21 Jac. 
1. Earlof Winchelſea in the County of Suſſex, July 12, 
1678, 4 Car. 1. Baron Fitz-Herbert of _— * — 
Ferne, of Kent, June 26, 1660, 12 Car. 

inch of Daventry in the County of * Jan. 


to, 2 25 Car. 2. and Earl of the County of Not- 


N r „ May 12, 1681, 33 Car. 2. 
XVIII. Ine moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Philip 
Earl of Cheſterfield, Baron Stanhope of Shel- 


ford, one of his Majeſty's Privy Council, and Knight of 


the moſt noble order of the Garter, created Baron Stan- 
hope of Shelford in the County of Nottingham, Nov. 7. 
1616; 14 Jac I. and Earl of Cheſterfield in the * 


of Derby, Aug. 4, 1628, 4 Car. I. 


XIX. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Sachvile 
Tufſton, Earl of Thanet, Baron Clifford, and Baron 
Tufton, Lord Weſtmorland and Veſey, and Baronet, 
Lord of Skipton in Craven, and Hereditary Sheriff of the 


| Counties of Weſtmorland and Cumberland. 


Created Baronet June 19, 1611; 9 Jac. I. Baron Tuf- 
ton. of Tufton, in the County of Suſſex, Nov. 1, 1626, 


2 Car. I. Earl of Thanet, an Ifle in the County of Kent, 


Aug. 5. 1628, 4 Car. I. and allowed Baron Clifford in 
Parliament, Dec. 12, 1691, 3 W. & M. but by De- 


ſcent originally, and Writ of Summers, Dec. 29, 1299, 


28 Edward IJ. 
XX. The moſt kia and ouiant Lord John. Monts- 


gu, Earl of Sandwich, Viſcount Hinchinbroke: and Ba- 


ron Montagu of St. Neots. | 
Created. Baron Montagu of St. Neots, and Viſcount 


Hinchinbroke of the County of Huntingdon, and Earl 


81 


* X 8 
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* 


(319. 
of i. in the County of Kent, July 1a, 1660, 
12 Car. 

XXI. The moſt noble and puiſſint Lord Henry Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon and Rocheſter, Viſcount Cornbury 
Viſcount Hyde of Kenelworth, Baron Hyde of Hya- 
don, and Baron of Wotton- Baſſet. | 

Created Baron Hyde of Hyndon, in the County of 
Wilts, "Nov. 3. 1660, 12 Car IT. and Viſcount Corn- 
bury in the County of Oxford, and Earl of Clarendon, 
in the County of Wilts, April 20, 1661, Baron Hyde 
of Wotton Baſſet, in the County of Wilts, and Vilceaas | 
Hyde of Kenelworth, in the County of Warwick, April 
23, 1681, * . II, and Earl of Rocheſter, in the 
County of Kent, Nov. 29, 1682. 

XXII. The. moſt noble and puiſſant Lord William 
Capel, Earl of Eſſex, Viſcount Malden, Baron Capel of 
Hadham, one of the Lords of his Majeſty's Bedchamber, 
Knight of the moſt Ancient Order x £5 the Thiſtle, Am- 
baſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the King 
of Sardinia, one of the Lords of the Privy Council, 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Hertford, Ranger of 
St. James's Park and Hyde Park, and one of the Gover- 
nors of St. Bartholomew' g Hoſpital, 1 2 

Created Baron Capel of Hadham, in the County of 
Hertford, Aug. 6, 1641, 17 Car. I. and Viſcount Mal- 
den, in the County of Eſſex, and Earl of that County, 
April 20, 1661, 13Car II. 

XXIII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, G George, 
Brudenel, Earl of Cardigan, Baron Brudenel of Stanton 
Wivel, and. Paronet.. 2 

Created Baronet, june 29, 161 1, 9 Jac. I. 2 
Brudenel of Stanton-Wivel, in the County of Leiceſter, 
April 26, 1627, 3 Car. I. and Earl of the Town of. 
Cardigan in Wales, April 20, 1661, 13 Car. II. a 

XXIV. The moſt noble, potent, and honourable - 
Richard Anneſley, Earl of Angleſea, Viſcount Valentia, 
Baron Anneſley of Newport-pagnel, Baron Mount-Nor- 
ris, and Altham, and Baronet. 

Created Baronet, Aug. 7. 1620, 18 Jac. 1. Baron 
Anneſly of Newport-pagnel in the County of Bucks, 
and Earl of the Iſle of Angleſea in Wales, (Engliſh Ho- 
nours) April 20, 1661, 13 Car. 2, Vilcount Valentia 


RAR. 
in che County of Kerry, March 11, 1621-2, 19 Jac. 1, 
in Reverſion after the Death of Henry Power, who wa; 
fo created, March 1, 1620. 18 Jac, 1. and created Ba- 
ron Mount Norris, a Fort in the County of Armagh, 
Feb. 18, 1628, 4 Car. 1. which laſt Titles of Baron 
and Viſcount, are Iriſh Honours. | 
XXV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Charl 
Howard, Earl of Carlifle; Viſcount" Hoivatd of Morpeth, 
Baron Dacres of Gilliſland,” one of the Privy Council, 
Lord Lieutenant of the Counties of Weſtmorland and 
Cumberland, Governor of 'Carliſle, and Maſter of his 
Majeſty's Fox-Hounds. ; ks 
Created Baron Dacres of Gilliland in the County of 
Cumberland, Viſcount Howard of Mdrpeth'in the Coun- 
ty of Northumberland, and Earl of the City of Carliſle 
in' the County of Cumberland, April 20, 1661, 13Car. 2. 
XXVI. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Thomas 
Brute, Earl of Ailesbury and Elgin, Viſcount, Bruce of 
Ampthill. Baron Bruce of Whorlton, Skelton, and Kin- 
loſs, and Hereditary High Steward of the Honour of 
Ampthill. : eee 
Created Baron Bruce of Kinloſs in the Kingdom of 
Scotland, _ July 8, 1604, 2 Jac. 1. and Earl of Elgin in 
the ſame Kingdom, June 21, 161, 9 Jac. 1. created Ba- | 
ron Bruceof Whorlton in the County of York, Aug. 1, Re 
1641, 17 Car. 1, Baron Bruce of Skelton in the ſame Re 
County, Viſcount Bruce of Ampthill in the County of 
Bedford, and Earl of Ailesbury in the County of Bucks, Re 
March 18, 1663, 16 Car. 2. A GAYS, 
XXVII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Richard an 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington and Cork, Viſcount Dungar- of 
vor, Baron Clifford of Lanesborough, and Baron Boyle f 
of Youghall, Lord Lieutenant of the Weſt-Riding in B. 
Yorkſhire, and Vice- Admiral of the ſame, dne of his Ma- B. 
jefty*s Privy Council, and Lord High Treaſurer of Ireland B 
by Inheritance, and on the 18th of May, 1730, being e- | 
jetted a Knight of the Moſt Noble Order of the Garter, le 
was inſtall'd at Windſor on the 18th of June follow ing. 2 
And in Aug. 1731, he was made Captain of the Yeomen B 
of the Guard in the room of the Earl of Leiceſter. 
Created Baron Boyle of Voughall in the County of Cork, I V 
Sept. 6, 1616, 14 Jac, 1 Viſcount Dungarvon in the 
4 „ County 


( 33 ) 
County of Waterford, and Earl of the County of Cork, 
OR. 16, 1620, 18 Jae: 1. (Iriſh Honours) Baron Clifford 
of Lanesborough in the County of York, Nov. 4, 1644s 
20 Car. 1, and Earl of Burlington in the ſame County, 


March 20, 1664, 16 Car, 2. (Engliſh Honours.) © 


XXVIII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, Earl of Shaftsbury, Baron Aſhly of 
Winbourn St. Giles, Baron Cooper of Paulet, and Ba- 
ronet, Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 
County of Dorſet, and of the Town of Poole. f 
Created Baronet July 4. 1622, 20 Jac. 1. Baron Aſh» 
ley of Winbourn St. Giles, in the County of Dorſet, 
April 20, 1661, 13 Car. 2. Baron; Cooper of Paulet in 
the County of Somerſet, and Earl of Shaftsbury in the 


County of Dorſet, April 23, 1672, 24 Car. 2 


XXIX. The moſt noble and Puiſſant Lord George 
Henry Lee, Earl of Litchfield, Viſcount Quarendon, Ba- 
ron Lee of Spelsbury, and Baronet, g 

Created Baronet June 29, 1611, 9 Jac. I. Baron 
Lee of Spelsbury, in the County of Oxford, Viſcount 
Quarendon, in the County of Bucks, and Earl of Litch+ 
on ” the County of Stafford, June 5, 1674, 26 

XXX. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Henry 
Roberts, Earl of Radnor, Viſcount Bodmyn, 

Roberts of Truro, and Baronet. * f 

Created Baronet, July 3, 1621, 19 Jac. I. Baron 
Roberts of Truro, in the County of Cornwall, Jan. 26, 
1624, 22 Jac..I. Viſcount Bodmyn in the ſame County, 
and Earl of the Town of Radnor, in the Principality 
of Wales, July 23, 1679, 31 Car. Il. boy e ry 

XXXI. The moſt noble and puiſſaut Lord Auguſtus 
Berkeley, Earl of Berkeley, Viſcount Durſley, Baron 
Berkeley, of Berkeley-Caſtle, Mowbray, Segrave, and 
Breans of Gower, ILRE l 

Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Berkeley of Berke- 
ley Caſtle in the County of Glouceſter, June 23, 1295, 
23 Edw. 1. and created Viſcount Durſley, and [Earl of 
Berkeley in the ſaid County, Sept. 11, 1679, 31 Car. 2. 

XXXII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Montagu- 
Venables Bertie, Earl of Abingdon, Baron Norris of Ry- 


cot 
* 


(542 

cote, one of ow Privy Council, and one of the 
Governors of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. 

Summon'd to Parliament originally as Baron Norris of 
Rycote in the County of Oxford, May 8, 1572, 14 
Eliz. again by Deſcent and Summons as Baron Bertie; 
Apr. 12, 1675, 27 Car. II. and created Earl of Abing- 
oy — the County of Berks, Nov. 30, 1682, 34 

r. II. 

XXXIII. The*moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Baptiſt 
Noel, Earl of Gainsborough, Viſcount Campden, Baron 


Baronet. 
Created Baronet June 29, 1611, 9 Jac. I. Baron No- 
ebof Ridlington in the County of Rutland, March 23, 
1616, 14 Jac. I. Baron Hicks of Ilmington, in the 
County of Warwick, and Viſcount of Campden, in the 
County of Glouceſter, May 5, 1628, 4 Car. I. and 
Earl of Gainsborough in the 1 of Lincoln, Dec. 
1, 1682, 34 Car . | hy 
XXXIV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Robert 
Darcy, Earl of Holderneſs, Baron Darcy, Menil, and 
Conyers. et 5 % 
Created Baron Darey and Conyers, Aug. 10, 1647 
17 Car. I. but ſummon d to Parliament by Writ as Ba- 
ron Darcy, June 8, 1294, 22 Edw. I. ſummoned allo 
as Baron Conyers, in 1506, 22 Hen. VII. and created 
Earl of Holderneſs in the County of Vork, December 5, 
1682, 34 Car. II. wth 
XXXV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord' Others 
Lewis Windfor Hickman, Earl of Plymouth, and Baron 
Windſor of Bradenham. 
| Created Baron Windſor of Bradenham in the County 
1 of Bucks, June 16, 1660, 11 Car. 2: but originally, 
|  by« Writ of Summons to Parliament, Nov. 37 1519, 
| 21 Hen. 8. and created Earl of Plymouth in the County 
of Devon, Dec, 6, 1682, 34 Car. 2. 
- XXXVE Fhe moſt noble and puiſſant Lord William 
eg Howard, Earl, Viſcount, and Baron of 'Staf- 
Created Baron Stafford of Stafford-Caſtle in the County 
of Stafford, Sept. 12, 1640, 16 Car. 1. Viſcount the 
'11th of November following, and Earl of Stafford, 
Oct. 5, 1688, 4 Jac. 2 | 


Noel of Ridlington, Baron Hicks of Ilmington, and 


XXXVII. 
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XXXVH. The moſt noble and Puiflant Lord, Ri- 
chard Lumley, Earl of Scarborough, Viſcount and Baron 

umley of Lumley-Caſtle, and Viſcount Lumley of Wa- 
terford, Lord 94 — and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 
County of Northumberland, Knight of the moſt noble 
Order of the Garter, Colonel of the 2d Regiment of 
Foot Guards, call'd the Cold-Stream, as allo of the Royal 
Engliſh Dragoons, / a Major General, and one of the 
Governors of the Charter- Houſe. 

Created Viſcount Lumley of the County of Water 
ford, July 12, 1628, 4 Car. 1, (Itiſh Honour) Baron 
Lumley of Lumley-Caſtle in the Biſhoprick of Durham, 
May 31, 1681, 33 Car. 2. Viſcount Lumley of the 
ſame Place, April 10, 1689, 1 W. and M. — Earl of 
Scarborough in the "yy" 4 of York, April 15, 1690, 
the 2d of heir Reign. Honours) 

XXXVIII. The moſt = e and puiſſant Lord, George 
Booth, Earl of Warrington, Baron Delamere of Dun- 
ham-Maſſey, and Baronet. 

Created Baronet, May 22, 1611, 9 Jac. 1. Baron De- 
lamere of Dunham-Maſſey, in the County of Cheſter; 
April 20, 1661, 13 Car. 11. and Earl of Warrington, 
7 * N Lancaſter, April 17, 690g? fo 

XXXIX. The. moſt noble and puiſſunt Lord. Richard 
Newport Earl of Bradford, Viſcount Newport, and Ba- 
ron * rt of Ercall, 

Baron Newport of High- Ercall i in the County 
of Fi Oct 14, 1642, 18 Car. 1. Viſcount" Ne- 
port of Bradford in the ſame County, March 11, 1675, 
27 Car. 2. and Barl ef Bradford April ag, ern 
6th of William and Mary. 

XL. The moſt noble and puiſſunt Lond. Frederick 
Zaleſlein de Naſſau, Earl of Rochford, Viſcount Tug- 
bridge, and Baron of Enfield. - 

Created Baron of Enfield in the County of Middleſex, 
Viſcount Tunbridge in the County of Kent, and Earl' of 
pt the gnty of r May 10, 1697 7 


XBt. The moſt nolle and puiſſant Lord, 9 
Anne Keppel, Earl of — Viſcount Bury, and 
Baron of Aſhford, Geatieman hs the Bedchamber to his 


Majeſty, 


(36) 
Miajeſty, Colonel of the 3d Troopof Horſe · Guards, and 
Knight of the Bath. 

Created Baron Aſhford of Aſhford in the County e 
Kent, Viſcount Bury in the County of Lancaſter, and 
Ear} of Albemaile in the Dutchy of Normandy in France, 


Feb. 10, 1696, 8 Will. 3. and Knight of the Bath, 
May 27, 1725. 
XLII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Willian f or Cd 
Coventry, Earl of Coventry, Viſcount Deerhurſt, at the fi 
Baron Coventry of Ailesborough, Lord Lieutenant nd the zt 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of = County of Worceſter, and one wall, 
of his Majeſty's Priv uncil. Tule 
he om — Coventry ef Ailesborough, hs. the Coun- A. 
of Worceſter, April 10, 1628, 4 Car. 1. Viſcount Dean 
rhurſt, in the County of Glouceſter, alt Earl ol XI. 
the City of Coventry in the County of Warwick, April cholm 
26, 1697, 9 Will. III. r.. 
XLIII. The moſt noble and oublline Lord William Bardia 
Villiers, Eral of Jerſey, Viſcount Villiers of Dartford, Lord! 
and Baron of Hoo, and Gentleman of the Bedchamber of Oki 
to the Prince of Wales. 4 and N 
Created Baron Villiers of Hoo, in the Oounty o and Ste 
Kent and Viſcount Villiers of Dartford in the fame berlain 
County, March 20, 1690, 3 W. and M. and Earl a Ce 
the Iſland of | Jerſey, OR: 13, 1697, 9 W. III , Cholm 
i XLIV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Henry de in Trel 
Auverquerque, Earl of Grantham, Viſcount Boſton, monde 
and Baron of Alford, Lord Chamberlain of the Houſ- Count: 
holdto_ her Majeſty N Caroline, and ane of hi count] 
ajeſty's Priv unei l : Conn 
. Wang Alford, Viſcourit Boſton, ans Fad Aan 
of Grantham, all * en of acts, December Ireland 
1698, 10 W. | 1716 
U. The moſt noble and puiſſunt Lord) John * In 
Paulet, Earl, Viſcount, and Baron Paulet of Hinton Harl ey 
St. George, and „Wege of the moſt noble Order of the Harley 
Garter. i | Counci 
Created Baron Paulet of Hinton St. George, in thi Crea 
County of Somerſet, June 23, 1627, 3 af. 1. VII Rereſo 
count of the ſame Place, and Earl Paulet, Des. * 1 umer, 
the 5th of Queen Anne. | XLI 
The Wenty 


£8) 


22 The mot puilſant Lord, Francis 

phin, 1 nope od ph "of ©. Godg] phin, . "Viſcount 
2 Baron o_ Helfon, Lord” Leen and 1 
Rotuloram for the County of von "bolt. 


dchamber, TE of d 
Ted Seal ald e i rd 2 
Created Baro 'Godo N Rialton, in of Sol 
of Cornwall, Sept. 8, „36 Car, 11. U 7 
the jane. P e, and Earl of Godolphin, Der. 299 þ! 2s 
the 3th'of een Anne, wine Baron. pf Helllon in 
wal in Jan. 173 , the Sth i b Le IND 
Tile 25 N his a 20 Male, Wüh . 
to the FI 5 08. 
Dean — 1 = pat gn Po of ox | 

XL e an aan r — 
0 Boo Cholmandeley K Malpas 
and Kells, dtinghdetey of Wich Malbank, 
Baron of Newburg, id, Baronet, Knight of the Bath, 
Lotd Li Fenart and Og e far. the County 
of Cheſter, Lotd Lieut of the City of Cheſter, 
and: North Wales, "Chant 15 6 the Duty y of Lancalter, 
and Steward of the Mannor of Sheen in Surrys and Cham- 
berlin of che Opt of Cheſt 25 

Created Baronet M Ale 1614; 9 "Jas. I. Viſceunt 
Cholmondeley of n*the County of Eaſt-Meath 
in Ireland, Mare 29,1661, 13 Car. II. Baron Chol- 
mondeley of Wich- Nalbank, alias Namptwich, in the 
County of Cheſter, April 10, 1689, 1 and M. Vu- 
hug count Rate, and Earl of | Chalmopdeley ys both in the 
| County af Cheſter, Dec. 25, 1706, the $20 Queen 
Eau Anne; Baron of Newburg, in the County of Wexford in 
nber Ireland, Mar. 15, 171415, 1 Geo. I. and on 23 

1716, Baron of Newburg, in thelfleof An 0 e 

XLVIII. 'Phe moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxfard and Earl Mortimer, and Baron 
Harley of Wigmore; as alſo one of his Majely's Frivg 
Council,” and Fellow of the Royal Society, 

Created Baron Harley of Wikmote'i in che County * 
Hereford, Earl of the City of Oxford, and Earl = 
timer, © May 24, 1711, the toth of Queen Anne. 

XLIX. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord. Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Iualford, Viſcount Wentworth of - - 

E Wentworth» | 


SY 380 . 
Wentworth-Woodhouſe, Baron of Stainborough; Raby, . 1 ee. 
Newmarſh and Ovetſley, Knight of the molt noble Or, fi <5 
der of the Garter, and Barone. 3; 0 

Created Baronet, June 29, 1611, 9; Jace I, Baron W . 

Raby of Raby-Caſtle; in the Biſhoprick of Durham, Jan. of 
12, 1639, 15 Car. I. Baron of Stainborough, Viſcount , 
Wentworth of Wentworth - Wood-houſe, and. Earl of 0 
Strafford, all in the County of York, June 29, 1711, ;; 1 


the toth 3 Anne. e of 1 
I. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Henry Shir- OA 
ley, Earl Ferrets, Viſcount Tamworth, Baron Ferrers ill I, 
of Chartley, and Barone. 
Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Ferrers of Chartley, C. 
In the County of Stafford, Dec. 14, 1677, 29 Car. II 4. 
but originally, Feb. 6, 1298, 27 Edward J. oreated/Ba- 
zonet; May 42, 1611, 9 Jac., I, and Viſcount Tam 
worth in the County of Stafford, and Earl - Ferrer, WF _. 
Septemb, 3, 1711, the roth of Queen Anne. a Ys 
II. /The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, William Legg, gut 
Earl of Dartmouth, Viſcount Lewiſham, and Baron of ay" I 
Dartmouth, and one of the Governor of che Charter Wl Geo. 
Houſe. te ene l 


Created Baron of Dartmouth in the County of Devon, 

Dec. 2, 1682, 34 Car. I. Viſcount. Lewiſham. inthe 3 
County of Kent, and Earl of Dartmouth, Sept. 5, 17% aten 
the roth of Queen Anne. 6 
LII. The moſt noble and puĩſſant Lord, Henty . Pa 
get, Earl of Uxbridge, Baron Paget of Beaudſert, Baro 
of Burton, one of the Privy Council, and Recon 


der of the City of Litchfi ell 7 

Create Baron Paget of Beaudſert in the County of I 
Stafford, Jan. 19, 1550, 4 Edw 6. Baron of Burton in Yelver 
the ſame County, Dec. 31, i71r,.10 Annæ; and - Earl IgA 
of ne in the County of Middleſex, October 19 al 
„ lf 7M the Co 

LIII. The moſt noble and puiſſant, Lord Lewis War former 
ſon, Earl and Baron of Rockingham, Viſcount Sonde mon'g 
Baron of Throwley, and Baront. but dri 

Created Baronet june 23, 1621, 19 Jac. I, Baron june 2c 
Rockingham of Rockingham- Caſtle, in the County «lM 2;, 2 
Northampton, January 28, 1644,, 20 Car. I. Baron Aug. : 


Throwley, in che County of Kent, . Viſcount Sade | 
FL , » | - y c 


vo 


Cote!) | 
MMT Ing A. ". + 9 Gama 35... A 
Lees Court jn the fame County, and Earl of the Calle 
of Rockingham, Oct. 19, 1114, 1 Geo. J. 
LIV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Charles 
Bennet, Earl of Tankerville, Baron of Oſſulſton, Knight 
of the moſt Ancient and Noble Order of the Thifilez 
and Maſter'of the Buck-Ho unde. | 
| Created Baron Qfulitan o Offulton, in the County 
of Middleſex, Nov. 24, 1682, 34 Car. II. and Earl 
of War a Callle in the Duchy of Normandy, 


Oct. i9, 1714, 1 Geo. I. eee 
PV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord  Heneage 
Finch, Earl of Ailesford, and Baron of Guernſey. 
* Created Baron of the Iſle of Guernſey, May 7, 1702, 
Ai the itt of Queen Anne, and Earl of Ailesford, in the 
Ba WY Coanty of Kent, OR. 19, 1714, 1 Geo. 17. 
' LVI. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Jahn Her- 
vey, Earl of Briſtol, and Baron Hervey. of . Ickworth. * 
Created Baron Hervey of Ickworth in the County af 
£5 Suffolk, March 23, 1702-3, the ad of Queen Annez 
2 — Bal of the City of * Briſtol, Oct. 19, 1714, TL 
| eO. I. | 1 


LVII. The moſt noble and puiflant Lord, George 


Baron Halifax, Auditor of the Exchequer, one of his 
12:2 Majeſty's Privy Council, and Knight of the Bath. I 
; Created Baron Halifax of Halifax in the County of 
Pa York, Dec. 13, 1700, 12 W. III. Viſcount Sunbury 
ary in the County of Middleſex, and Earl of Halifax, Oct 
e 14, 1714, 1 Geo. I. and Knight of the Bath, May 27 

1725, the 11th of that Reign. | ; | 
y 0 LVIII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, George 
on "oy Yelverton, Earl of Suſſex, Viſcount Longueville, Baron 
Ea Grey of Ruthen, and Baronet. | 


128 Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Grey of Ruthen in 


the County of Denbigh, March 6, 1678, 30 Car. 2. 
formerly allow'd Nov. 3, 1640, 16 Car. 1. and ſum- 
mon'd by Writ, the , 6th of February, next enſuing ; 
but originally, in 1322, 16 Edw. 2. created Baronet, 
June 30, 164.1, 17 Car. 1. Viſcount Longueville, April 
21, 1690, 2 W. & M. Earl of the County of Suſlex, 
Aug. 3, 1717, 4 Geo. 14. qty ee 


Ea LIX. 


- 


0h Montagne, Earl of Halifax, Viſcount Sunbury, and 


LIX. The myſt * RY 1 ord, William Ci 
Cowper, Eat] ay be Viſcou b. Baton Cow- of L 
per of Wingham d e jor 0 "the 8 of ford, 
the Bedchamber to the King. 

Created Baronet, March 8 "1641, I G. I. 1721 
Cow per of” Wingham in the County of 5 he ae 9» L? 
1706, the 5thof Quęen Anne; Viſcount. Fordwich in Grah 
the ſame County, and Earl Cou per: 12 Naa 18, 171% Coun 
18, Geo. 1. 1722 
1. Tbe weft hodle und Pultlant Lord, Philis "Stan; MY of M 
hope, Earl Stanhope, Viſcount Stanhope of Mahone, he b 
and Baron of Elvaſton. illuſtri 
Created Baron Stanhope of Elvakon in the County of LX 
Derby, and Viſcount Stanhope of Mahone, in the Iſland Bl Kerr, 
of | Minorca inthe Mediterranean, July 14, 1717, 4 of v 
Geo. 1. and Earl Stanhope, April 7, 17 18, Ke 6 of 
that Reign. John 

LXI. The moſt noble and puiſſant Tord, Philip ip Wong 
Sherrard, Earl and Baronof Harborough, Viſcount Shere LX 
rard of Stapleford, and Baron of Le Trim. : Walde 

Created Baron of the Town of Le Trim in that Coun- MW Chew 
ty, in the Kingdom of Ireland, Ph y,10, 1627, 3 Car Majeſt 
I. Baron of Harborough, in the County of Li ler in dinary 
England, Oct. 19, Ns, 1 Geo I. Vitor Hem Vice-4 
of Stapleford in the fame County, Sept. 6, 1118, and 


Reg of Harborough, May 4» 1719, the th of Sed 1 
alde 
LXII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, e Jan 2c 
Parker, Earl and Baron of Macclesfield, Viſcount Parker WM Earl M 
of Ewelme, Fellow-of the Royal Society, and one of the LX. 
Tellers of his Majeſty's Exchequer, and High Steward Mildm 
of Henley upon Thames. wich, 
Created Baron Parker of Macclesfield in the County I Lord 
of Cheſter, March 9, 1715- 16, 2 Geo. I. and Vil-Wof his 
count Parker of Ewelme in the County of Oxford, and Sum 
Earl of Macclesfield, Nov. 15, 1721, in the 7th of WM Wood! 
that Reign. 1669, 
LXIII. The moſt noble and Paint Lord, Thoma 1295, 
Fermor, Earl of Pomfret, Baron of Lempſter, Knight the Co 
of the Bath, and Baronet, and Maſter of the Horſe u 73e, 
ar Majeſty Queen Caroline. & 
25 


4. Create 


* 


. 
n Created Baronet, Sept. 6, 1641, 17 Car. 1. Baron 
of Lempſter, alias Leominſter in the County of Here- 
ö ford, April 12, 1692, 4 W. and M. and Earl of Pom- 
fret, alias Pontefract in the County of York, Dec. 21, 
n 1721, 7 Geo. 1. | 
9. LXIV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, William 
in Graham, Earl and Baron Graham of Belford in the 
7- County of Northumberland. So created May the 6th 
17223 for whoſe perjonal Deſcent, fee Graham Duke 
n- of Montroſe, in the Account of the Nobility ot Scotland, 
ie, he being the eldeſt Son of that ancient, great, and 
. Milufrious Houſe, and is alſo ſtiled Marqueſs Graham. 
of LXV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Robert 
nd Kerr, Earl and Baron Kerr of Wakefield in the County 
"4 {of York, ſo created May 6th, in 1722, (being alſo {tiled 
of MW Marqueſs of Beaumont) and is eldeſt Son of his Grace 
John Duke of Roxburgh, whoſe . Deſcent is ſet forth a- 
lip Wong the Dukes of Scotland. f 
er LXVI. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, awe 
Waldegrave, Earl and Baron Waldegrave, Viſcount 
un- Chewton, and Baronet, one of the Gentlemen of his 
"ar. MW Majeſty's Bedchamber, . and his Ambaſſador Extraor- 
' in dinary, and Plenipotentiary to the King of France, and 
ard Vice-Admiral of the County of Eſſex, and a Privy- 
and Wl Counſellor, and Knight of the Order of St. Andrew. 
ree Created Baronet, Aug, 1, 1643. 19 Car. 1. Lord 
| Waldegrave of Chewton in the County of Somerſet, 
arge Jan 20, 1685, I Jac. 2. and Viſcount Chewton, and. 
rker Earl Waldegrave, Sept. 16, 1729. 2 Geo. II. 
the LXVII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Benjamin 
dard Mildmay, Earl and Baron Fitz- Walter, Viſcount. Har- 
wich, and Lord Egremont, Burnell, and Botetoft, fir 
inty Lord Commiſſioner of Trade and Plantations, and vue 
Vil. Wof his Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy- Council. 
and Summon'd to Parliament as Raron Fitz- Walter of 
h of MW Woodbam- Walter, in the County of Eflex, Feb. 10, 
1669, 22 Car. II, but originally in Ratclif, June 23. 
1295, 23 Edw. I. and created Viſcount Harwich, in 
the County of Eſſex, and Earl Fitz. Walter, May 12 
173%, 3 Geo, II. WI: 
A TE 


LY 


* 


The 
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LXVIII. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, John 
Aſhburnham, Earland Baron of Aſhburnham, Viſcount 
St. Aſaph. | 
Created Baron Afhburnham of Afhburnham in the 
County of Suffex, May 30, 1689, 1 W. and M. and 
Viſcount St. Aſaph, in the Principality of Wales, and 
Earl of Aſhburnham, May 12, 17309, * Geo. II. 
LXIX. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, Spencer 
Compton, Earl and Baron of Wilmington, Viſcount Pe- 
venſey, Knight of the moſt noble Order of the Ganter, 


Prefident of the Council, and one of the Governors of 


the Charter- Houſe. | 

Created Knight of the Bath, May 27, 1725, 11 
Geo. I. Baron of Wilmington in the County of Suſſex, 
Jan. 11, 1727-28, 1 Geo II. and Viſcount Pevenſey, 
in the County of Suſſex, and Earl of Wilmington, May 
12, 1730. by * 

LXX. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord Francis 
Howard, Earl of Effingham, onel of the ſecond 
Troop of Horſe-Grenadier Guards, and Deputy Earl 
Marſhal of England. 


Created' Lord Howard of Effingham in the County of | 


| Surry, March the 1Tth, in 1553, the 1ſt of Queen 
Mary, And Earl of Effingham, 8 Dec. 1738 Geo, 
1 9 N 


IXXI. The moſt noble and puiſſant Jord, Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Malton, Lord Lieutenant and 
Cuſtos Rotuloram of the Weſt- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
and Knight of the moſt Honourable Order of the Bath. 
| Created Knight of the Bath, May 27. 1725, the 
11th of George I. and Baron of Malton in the County 
of York, May 28, 1728, the iſt of George II. and on 
the 19th of Nov, 1734, 8 George II. his Majeſty ad- 
vanced him to the Dignities of a Baron, Viſcount and 
Earl of Great-Britain, by the Stile and Title of Baron of 
Wath in the County of York, and of Harrowden in the 
County of Northampton, Viſcount Higham of Higham- 
Ferrers in the ſaid County, and Earl of Malton in Vork - 
ſhire. f , £ | "Seo 
LXXII. The moſt noble and 'puiſſant Lady, Grace 
(Carteret, Counteſs Granville, and Viſcounteſs and Ba- 
roneſs Dowager Carteret; ſo created by his Majeſty King 
| 7 : George 
* 5 


(az) 
George 1. Decamber the 17th; in 19 14, with Limita- 
tion of thoſe Honoum to the Heirs Male of her Body; 
of which, John Lord Carteret is the Chief, he being 
her eldeſt Son. This Lady was the Daughter of 
Granville, Earl of Bath, (the chief Confident of K. 
Charles II. and General Monk, in the Affair of the Re- 
oration) and the Relict of George Low Carteret, who 
dy'd Sept. 22, 1695, and by whom ſhe had I ſſue ( 
whats d an Infant, John, now Lord "Carteret, Philip, 
who dy'd in the 2gth Year of his Age, March 19, 
1712, and 4 Daughter named Jemima. 
LXXIII. The moſt noble and puiſfant Lady, Mar- 
garet Coningsby, Counteſs, Viſcounteſs and Baroneſs 
Coningsby of n-Court in the County of Here- 
ford. Created Baroneſs and Viſcounteſs, 26 Jan. 1916, 
182 0 and Counteſs of Coningsby, April 30, 1719, 
eo | 
LXXIV. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lady Melofina 
de Schulemburgh, Counteſs of Walſingham in the Coun- 
ty of Norfolk, and Baroneſs of Aldborough in the Coun- 
ty of York. So created April the zoth, in 1722, $ 
. I. and is Niece to her Grace A- of Ken- 
dal, Her Ladyſhip was married Sept. 5, 1733, to 
Thikp Dormer aa Earl of Ch d. t 


See ee 


VIS COUNTS. 


12 Viſcourit was antiently Sheriff of a 


and held his Office under an Earl, whoſe Atten- 
dance was moſtly requir'd at Court; and ſtill bears the 
Name of his Subſtitution (in Latin Vice. comes ;) but in 
1440, the 18th of Henry VI. it became a Degree of 
Honour, who conferred this Title upon John Lord. Beau- 
mont, by Letters Patent, and gave him Place above all 
Barons; and to this Honour belongs a Cap, Coronet, and 
Robe, as follows. an 


* 


44 , 
_ His Mantle, which  call'd his Parliament (or Crea- 8 


tion) Robe, is the ſame as that of an Earl, Marqueſs 
and Duke, with this Difference, a Duke's Robe has 
four Guards and a Lace quite round, a Marqueſs three 
and an half, an Earl three, and his but two and an 
half. 

His Cap is alſo the ſame as that of a Duke, &c. but 


his Coronet differs from all; that of a Duke having only 


Leaves; that of a Marqueſs, Leaves and Pearls of equal 
Height; that of an Earl, the Pearls much higher tha 


the Leaves, and this has only Pearls ſet cloſe together on 


the Chaplet or Rim; the Surcoat and Mantle which they 
wear at the Coronation of a King or Queen, are of Crim- 
ſon Velvet, lin'd with white Taffata, and doubled' from 
the Neck to below the Elbow with Ermine ; but the 


Robe of a Viſcount, differs from that of Duke, Marqueſs, 


and Earl, the Duke having four Rows of Spots, the 
Marqueſs three and an half, the Earl three, and the Viſ- 


count but two and an half. 


Viſcounts (whoſe Honour is hereditary) being writ to, 
are ſtil'd Right Honourable and Truly Noble or Potent 
Lord; but by the King or : (Queen) they are nſually 
Qil'd, Our Right Truſty and Well-beloved Coufins ; 
and when of the Prtvy-Council, then with the, Addi- 
tion of Counſellors, \ 

Of this Degree, we have in England fifteen, - whoſe 
Titles and Dignities (Deſcents, Marriages, Iſſue, Poſts, 
Arms, and Seats) here follow, according to the Seniority 
of their Creation. / | | 


I. HE moſt noble and Right Honourabke, Price 
| Devereux, Viſcount Hereford, Baron Devereux, 
and Baronet, Primier Viſcount of England. ow 
Created Baron Devereux, and Viſcount of the Coun- 
ty of Hereford, Feb. 2, 1549, 4 Edw. 6. and Baronet, 
Nov. 25, 1612, 10 Jac. 1. 
II. The moſt noble, and Right Honourable, Anthony 
Brown, Viſcount Montacute, Baron Brown of Cowdrey, 
and Baronet. * 
Created Baron Brown of Cowdrey in the County of 
Suſſex, and Viſcount Montacute in the County of 80, 
merſet, Sept. 2, 1554, the 1ſt of Queen Mary. In 


(4x) 
.nce Fienes, Viſcount 2 Baron 5 and Sele. 
Summon'd te Panliament, us Bron Say and Sele inthe 
County of Kent, Match 3, 1446, 27 Hen. VI. and 
Viſcount of the ſame Places, July © 7% 1624, 2% 
udo i 16191 A bi Hits 2 Y 
IV. The moſt- noble amd): Right Honounible Thome 
Bellaſſiſe, Viſeount Fayvouberg of Hencltnowle; Baron 
Fauconberg of Yarham, add Barde. 
Created Baronet June ap, 1611, 9 Jac. 1 Baron 
auconberg of Varham in the County of Vork, May 
25, 1627, 3 Car-. and Viſcount Fauconbery of Henck- 
nowle in the Biſhoprick of Durham, youl 34, 1648; " | 


[Car. 1. 


V. Ihe. moſt noble and Night Honoumble Chiles 
Townſhend, Viſoount Townſhend bf | Raynham, Baroh 
Townſhend of Lynn-Regis, and Baronet, one of © the 
Governors of the Charter-Horſe, one of the Privy- 
Council, and Knight of the molt! noble Order of the 
Garter: - 

Created Baronet, Apr. 14. 267/ 15 Jac. 1. Baron 
Townſhend of Lynn Regis in the County of Norfolk, 
Apr. 20, 1661, 13 Car. 2. and Viſcount Townſhend 
ne in the ſame County, Dec. 2, 1682, '34 

ar. 2 

V4. The moſt noble and Right Honourable Thomas 
Thynne, Viſcount Weymouth, Baron Thynne of War- 
minſter, and Baronet. 

Created Baronet, July 15, 18641, 17 Car. 1. Baron 
Thynne of Warminſter in the D of . and 
Viſcount Weymouth in the County of Dorſet, Dee. 1 T. 
1682, 34 Car. 2. 

VII. The moſt nohle and Right Honourable Wil- 
ham Hatton, Viſcount Hatton of Gretton, and Beron 
Hatton of Kirby. 

Created Baron Hatton of Kerby in the County of 


Northampton, July 29, 1643, 19 Car.” x. and VII- 


cond nn ef retion in the ſame. County, Jan. 17, | 
1682, 34 Car. 2. 

VIII. The moſt noble and Right Houbureble; Henry 
Lowther, Viſcount Lonſdale, Baron Lowther, and Ba- 


zonet, Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum for the 
County 


=. 


( 46.) 
County df Weſtmorland, Decker of Laws, und one of 
the Privy Council. A tis sos 

1 Baron Lowilier of : Lowther-in this: Connty of 
Weſtmorland, and Viſcount Lonſdale in the ſame County, 
May 28, 1696, 8 'Will- 3. - 

IX. The moſt noble and. Right Honourable, Henry 
O. Brien, Viſcount Tadcaſter, Lond Lieutenant and 
Cuſtos Rotulorum for the County of wo ad Baron' of 15 
rican, and Earl of Thomond. tk 
Oteated Baron of Ibrican in the Comityel Themen 
and Earl of that County, - (Iriſh Honours) July the” Mt 
1542, 34 Henry VIII. and \ Viſcount Tadcafter in the 
County of York; in England, October 19, 17145 the 
iſt of George I. 

X. T he moſt noble and Right Honourable Hrs 85 
John, Viſcount St. John, Baron of A and Bz- 
zonet. 5 

Created Baron of Batterſei i Aber r Gary ad 
Viſcount St. John, July 2, 1716, 2 Geo. 1 

XI. The moſt noble and Right Honourable Richard 
Temple, Viſconnt and Baron Cobham, and Baronet, one 
of his Majeſty's Privy Council, Governor of the Iſle of 
Jerſey, Lieutenant General of his Majeſty's Forces; Fw 
flable of Windſor-Caſtle, and Lord Lieutenant C 
ſtos Rotulorum of the County of Bucks. 

Created Baronet, Sept. 24, 1612, 10 Jac. r, 85 
Cobham of Cobham in the County of Kent, Oct. 19, 
1714, 1 Geo. 1. and Viſcount of the ſame Place, May 23, 
1718, the 4th of that Reign 

XII. The moſt noble Fs Right Honourable Hugh 
R — dais Viſcount Falmouth and Baron Boſcawen-· 

oſe. | 

Created Baron Wen Roſe ad Viſcount Fal- O 
mouth in the County of Cornwall, June 8, 1720 6 
Geo. 1. Over 

XIII. The moſt noble and Right Hourdrable, John IM 41. 
Wallop, Viſcount Limingtop, and Baron Wallop of Wal. I have 
lop,. Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the Coun- land, 
ty of Southampton, Warden and Keeper of the New- 

. Foreſt in that County, as alſo of the Duckny there; ** 

the Manor and Park of Lindhurſt, and the Hundred of the f 

Budberg. Vice-Admiral alſo of the County of South- _ 
ampton il 


Gn) 


Southampton and. the Iſle of Wight, and Governor and 
Captain of the {le of 9 ach: (Caries 


b ine WA: © Alon 
Created Baron ny ; 
ty of Southampton, and, Viſcount Lrmington in the 
ſume County) » ne 8. 17205 6 Geo. 1. V. 163 0 Dns 
XIV. The moſt noble and Right Honoumble Simo 
Harcourt, Viſcount and Baron Harcdurt of Stanton Har- 
court, and one of the Gentlemen of his r N Bed? 
chamber. 

Created Baron 8 of Stanton Hatcourt ! in the 
County, of Oxford; Sept. 3, 35/1 15: the neth of Queen 
Anne, and Viſcount ot the me ieee Joly 24, 27225 
7: Geo. I. If 4 0 -1 ©: s) 9981) 

XV. The moſt 42 * Right Honourable, Pates 
Byng. Viſcount Torrington, Baron. Byag of Southill, 
and Baronet, Treaſurer of the Navy, and one of his * 
Majeſty's Privy Council, and Joint View Teealarar and 
Paymaſter General of the. Amy. 11141 

Created. Batonet, Nov. 18, —— 2 Geo 1. ind 
Baron Byng of Southill in the County of Bedford, and 
Viſcount Torringtan in the County of n . 9% 
1721, the gth af chat Reign. 11 - | 
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F this Digity,: {whoſe 3 tom e S ron 
Word Biſcoep, and ſignifies Super- Intendant or 

Overſeer) We have in Eagland twenty ſi x, whereof, two 

(via. Canterbury and York) areſ Nied Archbiſhope, and 

have the Government of all the! Churches of \Eng- 

land; the: other Bi being their Suffngans. 

. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury has Power to Tamimoi | 


| the Archbiſhop of York, with the Biſhops of his Pro- 


vince, to a national Sy nod or Convocation, and next to 


he Royal Family, pfecedes not only all Dukes, but he 
' ane 


( 48 ) 

the great Officers of the Crown f nor does "ati," 
the Lord Chancellor or Lard Keeper, "come tweed bi 
and the Archbiſhop of York. 

To the p'of Canterbury, "te profherty bee 
to erowmthe King, to ebnſecrate 2 ——— 
and to call provincial Synads, ac 
Watz t6/bim direQcd fer digt Purpoſe: vl Wa 
The Biſhop of London is abebunted his proviticid 
Dean, the Biſhop of | Wincheſter” His $ub-deart,” the K 
ſhop of Lincoln — ee and 7 872 'of . 
cheſter his Cha — 5 o 

He ir Primate uf al Evpland, an . a 
in writing and (peaking te him is © en he Title 0 
e . is to a Duke) and Moſt Reverend Fecher i 


gi bas alten Hort 
ti *The:Archbiſho of ef Vork;-who is AY, bf. Eng 


Und, and Metropolitan of his. Province, * hath he Ho 


x 4 


nour tocro n the Queen Cenfort, and te be her Chaplain 
and i is ſtil'd as the Archbiſhop of Canterbury! ' 71 
Net to the Archibiſhops in the E ial Ca, 


the Biſhops-of London, Durham an 
abhrayg the Frecedency, by a Statute: mene l in 173% 2 
21ſt of Henry VIII. and all the other Binhsp, | fake 
Place ee to the Priority of their 1 
_ 323238 London precedes,. ' 00 
G 0 Ciry of Bngland, = e N 
The Biſhop of Durham, 8 Count Palatine and Ear 
of Sedberg. And 


The Biſnoppof W the Prelate of * Moſt 
Noble Order of e 1 * 1 1 

- E. of England (except the Biſho of Man) 
the: Realm, and ſit im the a Lords 
ing s Right Hand. eie ie TFT 
&' prone wp all under the. Dera of WViſcobnts, and 
are calbd Theæ Loids Spirituab; and as the two Arch: 
biſliopsicare tiled Moſt: NG have the Tile 
of Grace, (as above} ſo the other Biſhops) are! chilled 
Right Reverend, an have the Title of en nen 
them. 

2 What ar the Names of ae Biſloprck? 


* f 


1 4 


ently 
chang 


What are their Names? 


Biſhops of London, Durham, Wincheſter, - Worceſter, 
Bath and Wells, Oxford, Salisbury, Rocheſter, Ely. 
oh Lincoln, Glouceſter, Norwich, © Carliſle, Hereford, 
wlll Litchficld, Chicheſter, . Briſtol, Exeter, Peterborough, 
A * St. Aſaph, Bangor, Llandaff, St. David's, 


. 


O F 


BAR 0 NS. 


is next to a Biſhop, {being Temporal) had anci- 
ently the Name of Vavaſor, which by the Saxons w 
changed into Thane, and by the Normans to Baron. p 
A Baron by Writ is he unto whom a. Writ of Sum- 
mons in the Name of the King is directed, to come to 
the Parliament appointed to be holden at a certain TI 
and Place, and there to treat and adviſe with his Majelty, 


the Nation. 

The Ceremony of a Ben by Writ is this; he is 
firſt brought by the King at Arms in his Sovereign's 
Coat, — the Lord Chancellor, between two of the 


youngeſt Barons, Who bear the Robe of a Baron; there 


lan} he: ſhews his Preſeript, which the Chancellor reads, 
re chen congratulates bim as a Baron, and invelts him with 

the Robe; and the Writ being deliver'd to the Clerk 
wy of the Parliament, the Baron is ſhew'd to the Barons 
by the ſaid King of Arms, and placed in their Houſe; 
ale and- from thence is this Title aud him as heredt- 


en Richard II. Who in the Year 1388, the 11th of h 
bs? Reign, created John de Beauchamp of Holr-Caftle, 7 
* r of the Houſhold, Baron of Kederminſter, ta 


* | F him 


'$ 49 x ** e 


F The Archbiſhops of Canterbury and Vork; ; "a | 
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HIS Dignity, which is by Writ and Patent, FY 


the Prelates, and Nobility, about the weighty Affairs of © 


tar 
* firſt Inflitotor of a Baron by Patent, was King 


( 50.) 
him and the Heirs Male of his Body, and "inveſted him 
with a Mantle and Cap, differing from a Viſcount's a 
Follows : | 
A Viſcount's Robe (which he wears in Parliament, 
and is of -fine Scarlet Cloth, lin'd with white Taffats) 
has three Guards of Fur on the Right Shoulder, and 
two on the Left, with a-Gdld Lace above each Guard; 
and a Baron has but two Guards, and Laces on each 
Shoulder; neither has his Coronation Robe (which is of 
Crimſon Velvet, lin'd as before) but two Rows of Span 
en each Shoulder.; whereas a Viſcount's has three on the 
Kight and two on the Left; an Earl three on each; 4 
Marqueſs four on the Right and three on the Left; and 
a Duke four on each. 

His Cap is the fame with that of a Viſcount, Earl, 
rec. but his Cpranet, which was given by K. Charles II. 
(a Baron nat uſing any before that Reign) is different 
From all other, the Dukes having only Leaves, the Mat- 
queſſes Leaves and Pearls of equal Height; the Bath 
Have Pearls on Spires, much higher than the Leaves; 
"the Viſcounts, only Pearls ſet cloſe together on the Chap- 
let or Rim; and the Barons but fix Pearls on the Rim, 
and at equal Diſtance. — 
be Title of a Baron is Right Honourable; but by 
the King or Queen he is uſyally Riled, Our right truſly 
vnd well beloved; and when of the Privy-Counci}, then 
with the Addition of Counſellor. EG: 
JT maſt noble: and Right Honourable William 
1 by Nevel, Lord Abergavenny, Frimier Baron of 


i; »/0P to Parliament as Baron of Abergavenny 
| In the bay ol Manmouth, Sept. 5, 1 451, the 290 
. 'of Henry VI. but took Place June 23, 2399, the 23 

of Edward J. E 1 S403 
II. The moſt noble and puiſſant Lord, James Touche, 
Bar Fon ugg Bargn of Orier, and Baran Aud 
3. O ele . 1 ine 
We to Parliament as Audley of He. 
Jeigh-Caſtle in the County of Staſſond (Engliſh Hon- 
our) Oct. 20, 40, 4. Hen. 4. but originally, Jan. 26, 
1296, 24 Edw. 1. and created Baron of Orier in the 
Tounty of Armagh, and Earl of Caſlehaven in whe 
| County 


” 1 0 


- 
* 


Ws + 
(Iriſh Honour) Sept, 6, 1616, 19 

« I» ' | ; *. 
Vin The moſt noble and Rigi Honourable; Algers 
noon Seymour, Lord Piercy, Lord Lieutenant and 
Cuſtos Rotulorum for the County of Suſſex, Colonef! 
and Captain of the 2d Troop of Horſe - Guards, Cultos. 
Rotulorum for the County of Wilt, - and Governour of 
the Caftle of 'Tinmouth: ww | 
Summon'd to Parliament as Baron” Piercy, in 1377. 


the 1ſt of Richard II. ; 
Right Honeurable, 


Connty of Cork, 


FESTE eS 


IV. The moſt noble and? n 
Weft, Lord De la War, Treafurer of the Houſhold to 
his Majeſty, Member of the Privy Council, and Knight 


. 


url, of the moſt honourable Order of the Baths | 

U. Summon'd to Parliament as Lord De la War, - Jane 
ent 21, 1402, 2 Hen. 4; but took Place as Weſt, Feb. 25, 
lar - 234, 16 Edw. 3. and created Knight of the Bath, 
ah May 27, 1725, | 9 
es; V The moſt: noble add Right Honourable, Hugh” 
25: Forteſcue, Lord Clinton, and: Knight ef- the-moſt Hons, 
im, ourable Order of the Bath: - | 0 


This noble Lord, (who is deſcended ſtom a very an- 
cient Family ia che County of Devon) haviag demand - 
ed a Writ of Summons to Parſiament, purſuant to # 
Claim by Right of Marriage, that had lain dormant 
in the Family above an hundred Fears, was, on the” 
x6th of March in 1721, calf'd up to the Houſe of 
Lords, by the Title as above, {and took his Seat ac 
cording to the ancient Barows Clinton, who by feverat 
Summons had enjoy'd it, and originally on the 6th of 
February, in 2498, the z6thof Edward I.) and on the 
25th of May, 1725, the 11th of George I. his Lord- 
ſhip was elected a Knight of the moſt Honourable Order 
of the Bath, and was not long after made a Lord of his 
Majeſty's Bedchamber, and Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos 
— for the County of Devon; but n & yet un- 
marry d. | | 
VI. The moſt noble and Right Honourable William 
Ward, Lord Dudley, and Lord Ward of Birmingham. 

Summon'd to Parliament as Baron 3 February 
the 15th, in 1440, the 18th of Henry VI. anciently 
in Somery, February the 1 in 1341, the Dm of 

A) | 2 w 
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_ of William III. the Title being then ſo claimed by De- 
ſcent; but had Place as the ancient Barons of Brok 


(52) 
Edward III. and orfinally, March the roth, in 130% 
the firſt of Edward II. and created Baron Ward of Bir- 


mingham in the County of Warwick, March the 234 


in 1643, the 19th of Charles I. 
VII. The moſt. noble and Right Honourable Tho 
mas Stourton, Lord Stourton of Stourton i in the County 


: of Wilts. - 


80 created May the 3th, in 1448, the 26th of 


Henry VI. 


VII. "The moſt noble and Right Honourable Ri. 
ehard Verney, Lord Willoughby of Broke. 

Sammon'd to Parliament as Lord Willoughby of Broke 
in the County of Wilts, February 25, 1695, the Sth 


e 
Avguſt 12, 1492, the 7th of Henry VII. ; 
IX. The moſt noble and Right Honourable, Hugh 


Willoughby, Lord Willoughby of Parham, in the Coun- 
ty of Suffolk. 


So created February the 16th, in 1 546, the iſt of 


Edward VI. 


X. The moſt TE and Right Honourable, | \ William 
Ferdinand Carey, Lord Hunſdon. 
Created Baron of Hunſdon, in the County o Hen 


ford, Jan, 13, 1558, the 1ſt of Eliz. 


XI. The molt noble and Right Honourable, \ Jols 
St.. John, Lord St. John of Bletſhoe, and Bart. 

Created Baronet, June the 28th, in 1660, the 12th 
of Charles II. and Lord St. John of Bletſhoe, in the 
County of Bedford, Jan. 13, 1555S, the 1ſt of Eliza 


beth. 


XII. The moſt noble and Right Honoufäble Roben 
Petre, Lord Petre. 
Created Lord Petre of Writtle j in the. County of Ef 
ſex, July 21, 1603, the iſt of James I. 
XIII. The moſt noble and Right ann Philip 


| Gerard, Lord Gerard of Bromley, 


Created Lord Gerard of Bromley in the County of 


Stafford, July 21, 1603, the 1ſt of James I. 


XIV. The moſt noble and Right Honourable Henry 
Arundel, Lord Arundel of Wardour, and Count of the 
Sacred Roman Empire. 

: 3 Created 


(533) 


Created Count of the Em 


December 14, 1599, 


pire, 
by the Emperor Rodolph II. and Lord Arundel of War- 


dour i * the County of Wilts, May 4, 16057, the 3d of 
ames I. 
XV. The mot noble and Right Honourable, Edward 
Bligh, Lord Cliſton, Earl and Viſcount Baron 
Clifton of Rathmare, and Baron Clifton of cighton- 
Bromſwold. 
Summon'd to Parliament as Baron Cliſton of Lakhs 
ton Bromſwold in the _ of Huntingdon, July % 
in 1608, the 6th of James I. (Engliſh Honour.) 
XVI. The-moſt noble and Right Honourable Charles 
Dormer, Lord Dormer of Wenge, and Batonet. | 
Created Baronet June the xoth, in 1615, the r3th of 
James I. and on the zoth of the ſame Month, Lord 
Dormer of Wenge in the County of Bucks. 
XVII. The _ noble and Right Honourable H 
Roper, Lord T created Lord T 


enry 
eynham of 
Teynham in the County of Kent, July the 9th, 1616, 
the 14th of James I. 

XVIII. The moſt noble and Right Honourable Fran 
cis Grevile, Lord Brook. - 

Created Lord Brook of Beauchamps-Court in the 
County of Warwick, January the'gth, in r620z the: 
18th of James I. 

XIX. The moſt noble and Right Honourable Ruy 
May natd, Baron of Eſtaines, and Baronet,. 
Engiih Honoun, and Baron r ner d 

Created Baronet, June 29, 7617, the th of: James 
IJ. Baron Maynard of Wicklow, May 30, 1620, "the 
x3th of that Reign, and Baron Maynard! of | Eftaines 
Parva in the County of Eſſex, March 14, 1627, the 


3d of Charles I. | 
Right Honourable, Charles 


XX. The moſt noble and 
Bruce, Lord: Bruce of Whorkon, and Recorder of he 
Town of Bedford. 

Created Baron Bruce of Whorlton in the County of 
York, Auguſt 1, 164.1, the 17th of Charles I. 

XXI. The moſt noble and Right Honourable Edu 
7 Lord Liezh of Stonely, and Baronet. 


wp 


( 54.) 


Created Baronet, June 29, 1611, the yth of James 
I and Baron Leigh of Stonely in the County of War. 


wick, July 1, 1643, the 19th of Charles 1. 
XXII. The moſt noble and n honourable William WW Devo 
Byron, Lord Byron, XY 
Created Lord Byron of Rochdale in i the County of Lan- ¶ Carte: 
caſter, Oct 24, in 1643, the 19th of Charles I. of his 
XXIII. The moſt noble and Right honourable Mar. i propa 
maduke Langdale, Lord Langdale. Ifland 


Created Lord Langdale of Holme in Spaldingmore i in of G 
the County of York, February the 4th, in 1658, the Cr: 


oth of Charles II. = and b 
XXIV. The moſt noble and. Right honourable Wil- Oct 
liam Berkeley, Lord Berkeley of Stratton. XX 
Created Lord Berkeley. of Stratton in the County of liam s 
Somerſet, May 19, 1658, the 1oth of Charles JI. Cre 


XXV. The moſt nob e and right honourable, Charles WM Somer 
Cornwallis, Lord Cornwallis of Eye, and Baronet ; Char. 
Chief Juſtice, and Juſtice in Eyre Southof Trent. XX 
Created Baronet, May 4, 1627, the 3d of Charles I. WM North 
and Baron Cornwallis of Eye in the County of Suffolk, Cre 
April 20, 1661, the 13th of Charles II. Septer 

XXVI. The moſt noble and right l Charles XX 
Townſhend, Lord Lynn, Maſter of his Majeſty's: Jewel- 


Office, and Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of Cre 
the County of Norfolk, and of the City of Norwich North 
and County of the ſame. of Jan 
Summon'd by Writ to the Houſe of Peers, by the XX 
Stile and Title of Lord Lynn of Lynn-Regis in the Charle 
County of Norfolk, May 24, 1723 the gth of George MW the Un 
I. but took Place according to his Anceſtor's Patent of of We 
Creatjon, April 20, 1661, the 13th of Charles II. Cre 
XXVII. The moſt noble and right honourable John Hunti 
Arunde), Lord Arundel of Treriſe. the gt] 
Created Lord Arundel of Treriſe in the County of Irelanc 
Cornwall, March 23, 1663-4, the 16th of Charles II- 437 Y 
XXVII. The moſt noble and right honourable Wit the 1f 
Lam Craven, Lord Craven. either 
Created Lord Craven of Hamftead-Marſhal in the MY that B 
County of Berks, December '11,' 1665, the 145 of manag 
„ WA3 


un II. 


*I 


Clifford, Lord Clifford. 


ES. 
XXIX, The moſt noble and right honourable Hugh 
Created Lord C'iFord of Chudley in the County of 
Devon, April 22, 1672, the 24th of Charles II. 
XXX: The moſt noble and right honourable John 
Carteret, Lord Carteret of Hawnes, and Baronet; one 
of his Majeſty's Privy Council, one of the Society for 
propagating the Goſpel in foreign Parts, Bailiff of the 
land of Jerſey, and Heir in Succeſſion to the Earldom 
of Granville. s N 
Created Baronet May 9, 1645, the 21ſt of Charles I. 
and Baron Carteret'of Haw nes in the County of Bedford, 
Odober 19, 1681, the 33d of Charles II. | 
XXXI The moſt noble and right honourable, Wil- 
liam Stawell, Lord Stawell. WY , 
Created Lord Stawell of Somerton in the County of 
Somerſet, January the 15th, 1682-3, the 34thof King 
Charles IT. | NE, ' 
XXXII. The moſt noble and right honourable Francis 
North, Lord North, and Baron Guilford... "rs 
Created Baron of Guilford in the par ay of Surry, 
September 27, 1683, the 35th of Charles IT. ak 
XXXII. The moſt noble and right honourable Ed- 
ward Griffin, Lord Griffin. "x he 
Created Lord Griffin of Brabrook in the County of 
Northampton, November the 3oth, in 1688, the 4th 
of James II. SENS 
XXXIV. The moſt noble and right honourable 
Charles Butler, Lord Butler of Weſton, Chancellor of 


the Univerſity of Oxford, and High Steward of the City, 


of Weſtminiſter. | 5 
Created Lord Butler of Weſton in the County of 
Huntingdon (Engliſſi Honour) January 23, 1693-4, the 
the 5th of William and Mary, and is Earl of Arran in 
Ireland; under which Title, whereof, in the Space of 
437 Years, which was from the 3 iſt of Henry III. to 
the 1ſt of James II. there were ten who were 27 Times 
either Lords Juſtices Deputies, or Lord Lieutenants of 
that Kingdom; and James Duke of Ormond, who 
managed the War, there, on the Part of King Charles 
I. was Grandfather of the Lord of whom we are ſpeak- 
N CEN ing, 


—— 
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ing, whoſe Wife is Elizabeth, fourth and younge 
Daughter to Thomas Lord Crew of Stene, but has no Iflue, 


V. The moſt noble and right honourable Henn 


Herbert, Lord Herbert of Chirbury. 


Created Lord Herbert of Chirbury in the Coun 


Mary. 


of Salop, April 28, 1694, the 6th of William an 


* XXXVI. The moſt-noble and right honourable Gilbert 


Vane, Lord Bernard. 


Created Lord Bernard of Bernard-Caſtle in the Bi 
ſhoprick of Durham, the Sth of July, 1699, the 10th 


of William III. 


XXXVII. The moſt noble and richt honourable, Joh 


Leveſon Gower, Lord Gower. 


Created Lord Gower of Sittenham in the County of 


York, March 16, 1702-3, the 2d of 


Queen Anne. 


XXXVIII. The moſt noble and righthonourable Fran- 


cis Seymour Conwa 
ron of Killukagh. 
Created Lord Conway 


y, Lord Conway of Ragley, and Ba- 
of Ragley in the County of 


Warwick, (Engliſh Honour) and Baron Conway of Kil- 
lalltagh in the 


XXXIX. 


unty of Antrim in Ireland, 
1702-3, the 2d of Queen Anne. | 
The moſt noble and right honourable John 


F7 


Lord Hervey, Baron Hervey of Ickworth, Vie; cham- 


berlain of his Majefty's Houſhold, and a Member of 
the Privy Council. _ STINT 
Created Baron H of Ickworth in the County of 


Suffolk, March the 23 


Queen Anne. 


1711, the 1oth of Queen Anne. 


1702-3, the ſecond Year of 


XL. The moſt. noble and right honourable, John 
Boyle, Earl of Orrery, and Baron of Broghill, alſo Baron 
of Marſton. i 

Created Baron of Broghfll in the County of Cork, 
February 28, 1626, the 2d of Charles I, Earl of Or- 
rery in the ſame County, September 5, 1660, the 12th 
of Charles II. (Iriſh Honour-) and Baron of Marſton in 
the County of Somerſet, (Engliſk Honour) September 19 


XLI. The molt noble and right honourable George 
Hay, Lord Hay of Pedwardin, and Embaſſador to the 


Grand 8 


Sniox. 


Created 


Cre: 
Charl 


| (57). 
. Created Lord Hay of Ped ward en in the County of Heres 
" ford, Decemb. 31, 1711, the roth of Queen Anne, and is 
Viſcount 3 and Earl of Rinoule 1 in the Kingdom 
of Scotlan 
ny XLII. The moſt noble and right Seas Thom 
Windſor, Lord Montjoy. Ti 
Created Lord Montjoy of the Ille of Wight, De- 
ben cember 31, 1714, the 1oth of Queen Anne, and is 
Viſcount Wind(or in the Kingdom of Ireland. 
Bi XLIII. The moſt noble and right honourable Thomas 
oth MW Manſel, Lord Manſel, and Baronet. _ _ 
Created Baronet, May 22, 1611, the gth of James 
1hn I. being the ſecond in Order of Precedency, : and Lord 
Manſel of Margam in the, County of Glamorgan, De- 
ok WM cember 31, 1711, the 10th of Queen Anne. 
XLIV. The moſt noble and right honourable Franck 
an- Willoughby, Lord Middleton, . Baronet. 
B. Created Baronet, April the 7th, 1672, the 29th "of 

I Charles II. and Lord Middleton of Middleton” in the. 
. of County of Warwick, December 31, 271 the roth 
diE of Queen Anne. 

XLV. The moſt noble and Rig he honourable, 2 hos 
mas Trevor, Lord Trevor. of — ER and F ellow. of 
hn the Royal Society. 
= Created Lord Trevor of Bromkam in the County of 
or Bedford, the z iſt of December, 1711, the 1oth of 

Queen Anne. | 
of XLVI. The moſt noble and right honowable Ga 
of 8 Maſham, Lord Maſham, and Baronet, and Remembran- 

cer of his Majeſty's Court of Exchequer. 
hn Created Baronet, December 20, 1621, the 1 th of 
on mes I. and Baron Maſham of Otes in the County 

123 December 31, 1711, the 10th of Queen 
4 nne. 
=, XLVII. The moſt noble and right honourable, Tho- 
th mas Foley, Lord Foley, 

* Created Lord Foley of Kidderminſter in the County 
10 of Worcelter, December 31, 1711, the loth of Queen 


Anne. 
z XLVIH. The moſt noble and right honourable Allen 
i bubu, Lord Bathurſt. * 


mas Onſlow, Lord Onflow, and | | 
County of Surry, one of the Tellers of the 
Exchequer, and. High Steward of the Borough of Guilford, 
Created Baron, November 211 1660, the 1ath of 
Charles H. and Baron: Onflow of Onflow in the. County 
of Salop, and of Weſt Clandon in ROY 
| : eorge * 


Created Baronet,, Auguſt 12, 1663, the 15th of 
Charles II. and Baron of Romney in the of Kent, 
June 25, 17 16, the 2d of George J. 

LI. The moſt noble and right henourable Charles 
Cadogan, Baron of Reading, and Baron of Oakley, 
Colonel of the King's own Regiment of Foot, a Major 


= 25; 1716, the 2d | 
ey in the County of Bucks, 
4th of that Reign. | 
LI. The. moſt noble and right honourable Mathews 
Ducie Morton, Lord Dacie de Morton in the County of 
Stafford; ſo created June 28, 1729, the 6th of George I. 
LIN: The moſt noble and right honourable Robert 
Walpole, Lord Walpole, Clerk of the Pells Office, 
Knight of the moſt honourable Order of the Bath, Ranger 
and Keeper of his Majeſty's new Park near Richmond in 
Surry, and Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of 
the County of Devon. | | 
Created Lord Walpole of Walpole in the County of 
Norfolk, the iſt of June, 1723, the gth of George I Bor 
and Knight of the Bath, May 27, 1725, the tith af 
that Reign. 155 2 
LIV. The moſt noble and right honourable John King. 
| Ford King, and Baron of Ockham, and Out Runger of 
Windſor Foreſt. _ | 
Created Lord King, and Baron of Ockham in the 
County of Surry, May 27, 1723, 11 Geo. 1. > 


TY Bw 


I 2. 


= 


Admiral of the County of Norfalk. 


night of the moſt Honourable Order of the Bat 
27, 1725, the 13th of George T and Baron 


aſt of ge II 
fon, Lord Monſon, Knight of the Bath, 


Knight of the moſt honourable Order of 
27, 1725, the tath of 


of Burton in the County of 
the 1ſt of George IL 


Coke, Lord Lovell, Knight of the moſt honourable- 
Order of the Bath, and oint-Poſt-Maſter of Gren 
Britain. 


11th of George 
is the COT Oxford, May 28, 1728, che 1ſt of 


f SIX 173 


the Bath, 
his Majeſty, 


Created Baronet May aa, 1611, the gth of 


in the County of Norfol, May 38, 


#7328, 


LVI. "The moſt noble and right honourable 
Created Baronet June 29, 164 t, oof Emes I. 


the Bath, May 
May 28, 12724, 


LVII. The moſt noble and right honourable Thomas 


Created Knight of the Bath, May 27, 172 
91 and Baron Lovell of Minſter 1 


"Tin. The moſt noble and right honourable William 


6 Lord Harrington, ane of his Majeſty's Priry- 
En Gro and one of the Governors of 
5 Charterhouſe ; and with his Grace Thomas Halles, 


Dute of Newcalile, Joint-Keeper of his Majaly's Sig 
net in Scotland, | 
Stanhope of Harrington, in the County 


N * 
of Northampton, Nov. 20, 1729, 2 Geo. 2. 
LIX. The moſt noble and right bonourihie Robert 
n Geo. 2. Lord Ra 
0-1 4 2. ymond, 
ley in the County 'of Hertford. 
LX. The - moſt — and right . Philip 
Vorke, Lord Hardwicke, Baron of Hardwicke, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench, and one of 
his Majeſty's moſt hon. Privy-Council, and Governor of 
the Charterhouſe. 
Created Baron Hardwicke of Hardwicke in the Coun- 
ty of Glouoeſter, 23 Nov, (+733)7 Geo. 2. LXI. 


— 


* 


„ 3 
LXI. The moſt noble and right honourable Chatle 
Talbot, Lord Talbot, Baron of Henſol, Lord high Chance 
lor of Great Britain, Governor of the Charterhouſe, and on 
of the Lords of his Majeſty's moſt hon. Privy Council, 
Created Baron Talbot of Henſol in the County « 
"Glamorgan, 5 Dec. (1733) 7 Geo. 2. 0 
IXI. The moſt noble and right honourable Jobe 
Poulet, Lord Poulet, one of the Lords of his Majeſy 
/ Bedchamber, and Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorun 
of the County of Devon. „ 
His Lordſhip, who is the eldeſt Son of the Righ 
Honourable John Earl Poulet, was made one of the Gen 
tlemen of his Majeſty's Bedchamber in February 173 2-3M:. : 
In April 1733, he was made Lord Lieutenant an a 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County of Devon; and bein 


call'd up by Writ to the Houſe of Peers, took his Pt as. 
on the 17th of January 1733-4, as Lord Poulet, Bara ada 
of Hinton St. George, with Precedency, according t 2: 
| his Anceſtor's Creation, on the'23d of June, the 3d oil > 
Charles I. | | priv 


2. Who are thoſe that compoſe the houſe of common! 
A. The two deputies, or . of each d 
the forty counties, into which Exgland is divided; thols 
of the twenty fix cities, each of which have a right t 
ſend two, except the city of London, which ſengs four; 
the repreſentatives of the univerſities of Ox/ard an 
Cambridge; the barons of the Cinque-ports, and 330 
Burgeſſes, of 168 towns in England, each of which ſen 
one or two, according to their privileges; 24 from the 
towns of the principality of Ves; and laſtly the 4 
from Scotland; making in all about 566 members. 2 


mW .-./ 2 Bad a Parliament of their own, modul 
much in The ſame manner of the Engliſh, till the uin 
 eabich was made in the Reign of Is is 1706, On ibi 
Union, the Number of Scotch Peers in the Britiſh Parlianm 
,zoas linitted by Ae of Parliament to 16, io be elected) 
the tobole Body of the Nability (when a new Parliament wil 
to be called) as their repreſentatives, or when any of them dyih 

and, by the ſame Af, no more Scotch Peers were to A 
created, as moſt of their Titles deſcend to Heirs general, a 
tell Male as Female; but ſeveral of that Natian, bai 
ſince been made Peers of England, 1 


( 6 Y: 

9. Whence are theſe zepreſeritatives elected? 

A. Moſt common]y from among the ſons or relations 

F the.nobility, or. 3+ counties, in order; 
. — — — choice of the 

* 'of dukes, marqueſſes, earls and lords, when they 

are paſſed their one and twentieth year, which is the age 

appointed by the law. 

9. In what does heauthotity of the Parliament conſiſt ? 
A. The'houſe of lords is the chief” Court of judica- 
2 Kingdom; and gives u final ſentence if * p- 
from all other courts; this is che court of > 

pen: it takes cognizance of all Affairs that be 

hem, or of 2 of which they may be accu * 6 

it is the buſineſs of this oourt to judge them, and is the 

he ſoul of the houſe of commons; it takes cognizance 

of affairs relating to the Government, but its ſtatutes are 

of no force unleſe chey pals in the houſe of commons, 

nd receive the royal aſſennt. 1 

2 What authority has the houſe of commons? © 
They into the conduct and behaviour of 

1 of what dignity ſoever; they ſearch 


101 out and impeach erimi nals, cauſe them to be arreſted 
. 4 — . — them ; but the 
tho teat 8 enjoy, is the power of beant- 
" 1g or — — ſuch ſubſidies as the King may N a 


I Where is the Parliament held? 
Where-ever the King pleaſeth ? but- it bath for 
many years been held in Veſiminſſer. | 


*Even from Ireland, where the Parliament meets 
e % e Years; but bave not the Power to determine 

2 Appeals among themſelves, the Privilege of the 7 
| who had the Power to determine them from the i 
deli Courts; being taten away by the Peers of Eiighnd hs 
Lniuß be Tear 1718, ben 2 Gilbert E an Engliſh 
ibi Gentleman was Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
amy Ireland, b adviſed one of the Parties to appeal to the 
Lords of England againſt the Decree of the Lords of 
t wi Treland; which latter were, ſo much offerided thereat, 
that his Majefly King George I. removed the ſaid" Chief 
to Peron to England, = made him Lord Chief Baron 7 
that Kingdom; fince which Time the Lords of | 
ban Ce Had no final * in 2 = 


5 | 


1 


= 


PORES e 


of the Cranor: * 


©; IN what dow the clergy of | Bnz/and. confi? 0 
ok A. In two archbiſhops, ix. of Canterlur 
and York, 24 biſhops, i 26 deans of chapters, 60 arch. 
deacons, 544 prebends, many deans, and upwards -of 
9700 rectors of Pariſhes, each of whom have the care of 2 
a church and ſometimes more, and a+ great number d] © 
eutntes under them; all whom are. the 1 cle 4 

2, What authority: has the] erect: © ; Canter a 


. He is primate of lt Exglend; and, crowns. th bans 
king. Since the reformation he grants diſpenſations, con 4 
firms elections, may appoint ſuffragans ta ſuch biſhops u 2 
are fick, or diſabled from performing their ſeveral func · Ali 
ons; ſummons a * conyocation when he hath received the 4 


| King's command for that purpoſe, ' where; he ſits ag pre 
ident, and is the laſt who; declares his; opinion. Hed 
the firſt peer of the realm, anc yields the. | 
none but the royal family. Haul . _ { us g 

9. What authority have the biſhops? - HN 7 
A They confer orders, and confirm; give. inloifen 
leave to preach, and perform the reſt of the paſtors 
le in their ſeveral dioceſſes. 

2. Which is the moſt confiderable ſect i in England ?. 


ment; 


A.\ That of the Presbyterians ? commit 
| 2 What do you mean by Presbyterians? 9. 4 
Thoſe who neither allow of biſhops, : church mY FT \ 
remonies, or eccleſiaſtical ornaments... __ - liberty 
WV Flame the other ſects. x | 6 rod 
3 Kt Aare 
ö Neither 
17 2 The 22 0 FR #5 an Afembly of übe ' Biſhops ad their þ 
Clergy, which uſed to meet when. the | Parliament fag by 
io enquire into the Lives and Morals of Chergymen, . in ereat ma 
Profaneneſs, and Immorality ; ; but tbat Reverend Bad 9. A 
habit? 


bath not been permitted to tranſact Buſineſs. fance, JN 
Reign of Gra Anne. 


063 0 
'A. Thoſe of the Independants, the Anabaptiſts, and the 
Quakers ; to whom we may add the Socinians, Philadel- 
phians, and many more; not to mention the Roman 
Catholicks, FRET never . n Be are 
e to 185 ee 


"of the NoBLITY. . | 


7 


33 Euglend . 
ſtinguiſhed Þ | 1 


nn. properly called; and de 
t 


gentry. 
85 Whom do you compreend under te tie of the 
nobility? 

f , earls, viſcounts, and barons: 


A Dukes, 

9. Is\the title of duke of any antiquity N the 
-Togliſh? | 
WW. We are told that it was firſt beftow'd..in the year 
1338. Edward Prince of Wales, call'd the black prince, 
of whom mention will be made in the battles of Creri 
and Poitiers, received that title from the King his: fe- 
ers and was the firſt that bore it. | 

Q. Have the peers any high privileges? 

A. They have entrance, ſuffrage, and ſeats in Parlia- 
ment; nor can be arreſted, unleſs incales of high-treaſon e 
their ſuits are immediately try'd in the houſe of peers 3 and 
they cannot be try'd for any crime whatſaevery but by 
commiſſioners choſen from the ſaid houſe. 

1 9. Are theſe all their privileges? 
erg. 4 When they are ſent for to Parliament, they bave 
{MW liberty to hunt in the King's grounds, either in going to 
or returning from it. Thoſe who any ways Injure them, 
are ' puniſhed” by the | Statute of ſcandalum mag natum. 
Neither the ſheriff or his officers are allow'd to "ſearch 
their houſes, © without the King's order firſt obtain'd, 
fign'd by fix privy-counſellors : In a word, they have a 
great many other privileges. | 
D. Are not tho dukes Lg Lane by bay peculiar 


habit? | » 
ring 2 4% d Yi N - 4, 


— 
' © #: They wear a ducal cap and mantle of ſtate, which 
they are allow'd to appear in-where-ever the King is ng; 
preſent. | J 
2 Do the other peers wear ceremonial mantles? 
A. Yes, but not to mention that they differ from thoſe 
of dukes, a marquiſs may not wear his ceremonial mantle '* © 
in preſence of a duke, an earl in preſence of a marquib,y ' © 
a vifcount in preſence of an earl, and a baron in preſene 
9, ] 


of a viſcount, except in the Parliament houſe, or at the 
coronation of a King or Queen. 


A. In what other particulars do they ſtill differ? ey d, 
A. in theſe viz. that all the younger ſons of duke ſhapec 
and marquiſſes are lords; an earl's eldeſt fon bears the privile 


Jame title, as all the daughters do of ladies; but his 9. 
younger fon, and thoſe of viſcounts, and all the m - 7 
children of barons, are no more than private Gentle hate 
men; and the Heralds allow the ſame titles of - honouMF 4 ſti 
and privileges in Ireland, as well as in Great Britain. WW all haz 

| 5 Whom do you underſtand by the gent? priy'd 
Baronets, knights and eſquires, who are all gente © 

men, ſimply ſo cali'd, and make part of the commom tions u 
and form the lower Houſe of Parliament, who repreſent 7. 


their Electors. _ - | | puted 
| | | | ** to ſup] 
Baku, 
0 Of the third Eat. 3 
-@: O whom is the third eſtate compos'd "RIS n 
\ 4. Of the gentry or lower nobility, gene mi 
Res | Ne nod mW 7 leif 

* N. B. 22 Iriſh Nobility were treated with ſome I. Nik g 


dignity, March 14, 1733-4, at the marriage of th 
Prince of Orange to the Princeſs (Anne) Royal of - Eng 
land; ben they refuſed to let them walk as Earl u 
Viſcounts, when even the Scotch bad their Precedents 
According to their Rank: But ſome Engliſh  Noblemth, 
who had Titles in Ireland, had Virtue enough to refuſe i 
attend the Proceſſion-as Engliſh Peers, and went out 0 
Town that Day, and would not look on as Spectators, wil 
bey Jaw the Honour of their Peerage given up. 


(5 


men of the long robe; of 'yeomen 3 of free. halley 
* merchants, trades- men, W of. Þublick. n 


peaſants. 


ich 


ec 
D 4 
uh, 19 1 it % ITS. 
15 N the v e le 
the 95 JRAY deſcribe the perſons, of the Engliſh; 1- 1 


A. They are for the moſt part handſome» grey- 
ey d, fair a have light hair, and are 
ſhaped. Their women are very beautiful, andfhaze greater 
e thoſe, of ather countries. 
| at have you to ſay to, their qualitics ? IS 

3 They haye, naturally good ſenſe, and icceed. in 
whatever they undertake ; are great ſticklers for religion ; 
ou and ſtill more ſo in maintaining their privileges s they tun 
in. all hazards to get them reſtor d bar they: are; de 
priv'd of the m. n ln 
WF” > You have not tak en any notice of cheir: inch. 

tions with reſpelt 20. war, Wc Ari 00 

A. That they are a people,” 1 not ra be diſ- 
puted 3 they are A en to flinch, but are not able 
to ſupport very great fatigues, being naturally ſoft and 
little inclind to labour; they are born with a patience 
which is often of more  adyantage to den, an * wum 
temper. O15 tez 


1 the Enghi great traders. 3; + 1 8 

4. Yes 3, particularly fince King Henry the VIIth's | 
ntle time. "kis monarch confidering in what manner he 
meil might beſt employ his ſubjects, in order to leave them 


no leiſure to, meditate on freſh, inſurrections, opened to 
them a trade by ſea, . which they have ſince can: on 
2 with great ſuceels, as well as ſincerity and ea 


Nr rr 6 
rr e . —— = 


2 Peg England healthy? 1 1 a 
fis ſo healthy, that we often ſee ſome of its 

nati ye es 200 a perfect health till 100 years of age: 

however, 


3 
— 


—_ - > In what do the principal revenues of the 'county 
N 1 g | ? 1 . \ 


( 66+) | 
however, it doth not ſeem to be ſo, it being very thick, 


und ſo clogg'd with miſts and fogs, eſpecially at London, 


that people can ſometimes ſcarce ſee one another in the 
ſtreet. : | 

* f Are fogs very frequent? „e HE bl 2 $ 
— > So frequent, that it is almoſt a general rule i 


London, that if the morning is not foggy, it certainh 
rains in the afternoon 3” and in caſe a fogg riſes in the 
morning, one is almoſt ſure of having a fine afternoon: 
and this rule holds good for moſt parts of Eng/apd. 
2 We may therefore ſuppoſe this country to be yer 
A. Leſs then one would imagine it to be, for th 
warm winds that blow from the weſtern ocean, ſofta 
very much the ſeverity of the cold. 
{ 8 What are the qualities of the ſoil? _ 
A lt is fat and fruitful, every thing in great abun 
dance that is neceſſary for life; and if grapes coul 
ripen in it, it would certainly be one of the beſt countria 
in the world. It abounds in game; the fea and the ri 
vers furniſn great quantities of fiſh ; the meadows ar 
cover'd with oxen, cows and ſheep ; their milk, butter 
-. cheeſe, beef and mutton are exceeding good. 


A. In the traffick of their wool, which is very fins 
and their cloth, which for its beauty and goodneſs, | 
preferr'd to ſilk. 1 
2. Have they a great number of tame animals? 
A have already obſerw'd, that the meadows wer 
- cover'd with great and ſmall cattle, and ſhall add, thi 
they have horſes for war, for hunting and the plouy}, 
which are as high mettled as thoſe of Spain, are muci 
- Jonger-winded, but very tender-hoofed They han 
Jome aſſes, but few mules: a great number of maltifh 
which are more elteem'd than thoſe of any other pat 
of Europe. © at, | 
2. ls it true that there are no wolves in England? 
A. They were formerly ſo numerous, that the King 
of England had laid a tribute of a hundred wolves hen 
on the inhabitants of Wales; and it was very uſual f 
a perſon condemn'd to die, to have his  puniſhmen 
ty 2 E change 


by © 
X - 


+ 


KEW 
chang'd to a mulct of a certain number 
animals z by which meam they wete 

that there was not one left alive. Py 


Are there any mines in ti; 

I Str tells urthet ie hall golden hives; und” Cicero 
was of the ſame opinion, but there are none found in 
theſe days: there are a few filver mines in the prinei- 
pality of Wales ; chere are alſo a great number of lead 
and iron mines, and it is well known that Cornma / fur- 
niſhes the beſt tin in the world; and they have coal-pits, 
particularly at Newcaſtle, Whitehaven, &c. and quarries 
of fone, are found in ſeveral places. 1 


2. Name me the chief rivers of England. h 
A. The Thames, the Serurn, and the Humber. 
4A £63 wanted. Fat 
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SAXON KING'S. 4 
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oli sen ik out v 
55 iv. abe fig Mmnarch er Exotany 2 
From the Year Sot, to 838. Pop hoy « The 


ins Pp bas i | Bapbaied of Emperors of the Wel the B 
Popes. ; F "the Eaſt. 1527 Kings of” 9 of, Frank, Wale: 
Th conqu 

Leo III. 70 ; Irene Bmpriſa 4 97 Charlemity 800 againſi 
Stephen v. 816 Nirephorus II. 44 and K. of F. 7688 he ma 


Paſeal IT. 817 Michael I. S811 Lewis I. 814 . 
Eugenius II. 824 Leo V. 813 to his 
Valentine I. 827 Michae! II. 820 to bec 
Gregory IV. 827 Theophilus I. 829 Fd A. 

ſubje 


HO was the the firſt Monarch of Enpland ? ſo thai 
A. Egbert, the laſt King of the Meß. Saxon. Ang 
. Whoſe Son wa he? on. % 2 
Of Mild, brother to Ina, King © of the Weſt Sax- 155 

ens. His di inguiſh'd merit rais'd the jealouſy of ſeveral MI moleſt 
perſons in the Court of King Britbrick, whoſe heir he Eng/a: 
was; and hiving been condemn'd_t6-loſe his head, he them. 
fled, and by that means eſcaped the fury of bis enemies, S 
9. To whom did he fiy.? 7 2 
A. To Offa, King of the Merrians, and Atecwald back te 


to the Court of Charlemain King df France. they ne 
2, What reception did e meet with from Charle . 
main. 4. 


ſufficie 
King; 
and pri 


A. The King charm'd with his fine qualities, treated 
him with great diſtinction, and made him accompany 
him in his journey to * and afterwards to 


Rome ? 5 | 
2, Was any thing remarkable done at this time at , 4. 
Rome ? in 838 


A. Pope Leo III. ſet the imperial crown on Charlt 
main's head. 


2. When did this happen ? 


. ou. Tt 


7 3 
as ( 69 R_ 
4. On Chr St. Peers arch, 
of our Lotd 801, er Ap: death of 31 

2 What did Egbert when 'he ng of his Death. - 

Having taking leave of Charlewoin, whoipreſent- 

ed him With Hong ſword which he himſelf wore, he ſet 
out with all ſpeed. for the kingdom oft the Vf. Saront. 

2. Was he favourably received by the People thereof ? 

4. With incredible. joy; this was in the year 801. 
The gentleneſs of his adminiſtration increaſed their 
affection to him, and by their aſſiſtance he conquered 
the Britons who inhabited the coaſts of Cornwall and 
Wales. He defeated Hitglap, King of the. |Mercians, 
conquered. his kingdom, and afterwards: turning his Arms 
againſt the kings of Kent, of Eaft- Angles — of Ee, 
he made himſelf maſter of their territories. 

9. What did he after he had united theſe kingdoms 
to his own, and obliged the king of the North-Humbers 
to become his vaſſal ? 

A. He gave orders that all the country, which was 
ſubje& to him, ſhould thenceforward be call'd England ; 
ſo that he is conſidered as. the in Sovereign of all the 
Anglo-Saxon nation. at! 

Was the remaining part of his reign peaveable? 
Ves, except towards the ' concluſion of it he was 
moleſted by the Danes, who in 830 made a deſcent in 
England, and defeated the Army which he ſent againſt 


them. 
Did they long enjoy the fruits of mn victory ? 
No, for Egbert routed them entirely; drove 29 | 
back to their Mins and out. of all parts X England, and 
they never return'd back to it during his reign. 
yy What is the character of this Prince? 
The aceount I have already given of him, ſhews 
fubcienty that he was an illuſtrious warrior, and à great 
King ; to which we mult add, that he was Juſt, red 
and 1 2 As F — 
w Jong FRET he rein? 
. e ſeven years bei months. He died 
in 838, and was N at W7 Fes 


a. 


i 24d 1 


— Eruntwors, 1d King of 9 


i bon 036 to 998.” 5 
| 8 an? of 
oY HET NY Emperors of 23 Kim 
Popes. © the Eaſt. 'C; F France. 


Gregory IV. 227 ' Theophilus I: $25 Legwis I. 814 
Sergius II. $44 Michael III. 84% Lotharits 845 
Leo IV 847 Qs N $53 
8 org ro 2 


Ho ſueceeded Es- Y 


: A. Ethelwalf, his Son, who bak his Rein 9: 
in 38. | A. 
nay What account do Hiſtorians give of kia . Wtheir r 
That he was a pious, wiſe, valiant and clemenMWſons b. 
| Prince ; ; alover of peace, and very zealous for religion. BWkfth, o 


2 | pune: remarkable tranſactious deppen d under th 
"reign a 

A. The Danes enter'd England, took and plundere 
London 3 but he march'd againſt them, cut moſt of then 
7. pieces in 8513 however, they returned back two yean 

ter. 

E. What ſucceſs had the Haves in this ſecprid deſcent! 

A * Etheloolf defeated them a ſecond time, gain d two 
ſuch complete victories over them, the one at ea, the 
other at land, that not one of them elcap'd to acquain 
his countrymen with this ill news. - 

2. To whom did he aſcribe theſe glorious advantages! I 

A. To the God of armies; and to give a more illv- Pons 3 
vali teſtimony of his gratitude, he, Woh a . principle Nichol 
of devotion, made a voyage to Rome with his fon, where ?! 
be met with a gracious reception from” Pope Lzo IV. 
What did he in favour of the Holy See! 
f He made his kingdom tributary to it, and oblig 
each family in his dominions to pay a ſhilling annually 
and this is what in Zng/and is call'd Peter-pence. 


z 


Y 


— 


denn 5 
9. TP? told that he caus'd his fon th fen the 
r by which he bound hin, pay this 
ribute 


Bald, whom he caus d to be crown'd with ſhe conſent of 
he three eſtates of this kingdom. 

2, What was the motive of his convening them ? 
A. In order to give a ſanction to this ceremony, and 


2 pay a tribute to the holy. See. + | 
9: Had he any children ? 


ons by his firſt Queen, who all' ſucceeded him, and a 

fifth, vis. Edmund, whom he had caus'd to be crown's 
ing of the Ea/t- Angles, and who was kid by the 

Danes, the et tha Sr LINE" ve A 


9 "#2134 26 n RD 
wal il IE tbe IIId Kingof E 


r wen e de 


rt: 11 


e } \ " : | ; | Ea. 1 th Weſt 
* Popes. IR 0h Ball * of France. 
! i Benedi# III. 85 FS Michael III. 842 Lewis 18 55 
wa 1/7/28 85 12 


„emen of £:be/mo/'s ous Ne dan. 
nb EFT him in his voyage to Rome. 


2. When did he begin his reign ? 
9, 4. In the year 858. 


; 3 4 


A. Ves, and likewiſe | thirty 143 Bis attendants, 
hich Tribute was put a ſtop to Its 
Did en enjoy a yon og rage ? * 
He reigu'd 21 years ER in $58. & 
„Was he ever marry-d 2 A 
- Price fr with Oles 5, 40 1 rade cans} 
nd afterwards with 7&dith daughter of Charks the 


a the inſtrument by which he had _ N them 


A. Not by his laſtcohſort, and M. Giles aſſures us that 
their marriage was not conſummated 3; but he had four 


4 


. Etbelbald his eldeſt ſon, who had accom- 


1 (672 * 
| 2 What character do you give of this Prince? 
. That he had neither the piety or valour of his fa 
ther, or of his grandfather ; by which means he drey 
upon himſelf the hatred of his ſubjeRs. TN 
S Did he perform any remarkable action? 
A. No, reigning but two-years, he had no © porty- 
nity to ſignalize himſelf ; he left no iſſue behind him. 


$98908060609/908562009ÞDU , 
Krusten r. IV. King of England. N 4 
From 860 to 866. DN | 


it EN Lal 90 81. V 1 Eub. of the Wel 
Popes. Emp. of the Eaſt. & and\K. of France, 


Nicholas I. 878 \Michae? II. 84 Lewis Il. 6g. 


VE 7 HELBALD leaving noiſſue, who ſucceeded him! 
A4. His brother Erhelbert, who before wasKing 
of Kin, fx and Sgr. 
What character is given of this Monarch 77 
That he was ſweet-temper'd, wiſe, valiant, and 
robes ORC ORE SSOIOOLNED 
2 what action did he ſignalize himſelf us 
The Danes having in vaded his dominions, afl 
2d upon Wincheſter, he took the field againit them 1 
the head of 'a numerous army, and by totally routing 
them, compleated what O/ric& and Erbelzwolf, earls of the 
Weft-Saxons, had begun hes 
2. Did he gain any other victory? 
A. No ; but he was making preparation for more 
conſiderable exploits, when death put a ſtop to them in 
the year 866, which was the fixth of his reign- 


4 


1 
( : 


 ErHBLRED 


( 73 7 

„ 2 

Er HEL RED, Vth King of England. © 
From $66. to 872 


R NIA eee Emp. WA: 
Popes. be Eaſt. and K. of France. 
Nicholas . 858 Michael III. 842 t r 3 
Adrian II. 867 Baſilius I. 867 5 


9. VIU ſucceded Erbelbert ? 
| 4. His brother Eehelred, who ae 
el. throne in 866. 

ce, What is n obſerv d of this Prince? 

i That all his Actions had piety for G e ple. 

I — al is applauded for his valour, prudence and ju- 


mf! 2, What aQtions did he perform in. the beginning of 


ibis reign ? 

A. He drove out the. Danes, wha, had dad” his | 
= dominions ; entirely laid wafle the kingdom of the Eat, 
; Angles ; took and plundered the city of Vert, and 
- WH dreadful havock in the kingdom of Mercia. 
9. What other memorable actions did he perform? 
4A. He ſent ſuceours to the King of the Mercian!” 5 
aß who was infeſted by the above mentioned Barharians, 
1 and defeated them; "bar is another battle his ary was 

routed, and he himfelf loſt his life, gs 0 
When did this. uisfortunt hap to him 7 af 
And 872, in the fixth Jear © his reien. 
an 2 Did the Danes make any dans af of this Vie: 
tory ? 

4 They fortified themſelves in the kingdom of thi 

Eafl- Angles, of which they had diſ e Eamund it 


$70, and were very troubleſome to. bara 
ther and ſaccefſor, fins ee 


„ © 


ED 


: 


A! 1B 


ALFRED, xi d the ere, Vich Kin 
of England, 


From 872 to goo. 


Emperors of Emperors of the Wel. 

Popes, the Eaſt. and King us France. 

Jobs VIII. 872 Bafilius I. B67 N 8757 
Martin II. 882 Leo VI 985 Charles II. 873 


Adrian III. 884 Char/es UI. 886 
Stephen Vi. 88 . öl 8 
| rm 990 Lewis III. 899 


2 © was Ethelred's ſueceſſor ? 
4. Alfred his brother, who began his reig 


"2 "Was 8 of a very great character? 
. Few FEnglifh monarchs have poſſeſt d ſuch great 
accom Se wee far he was conſtant and reſolute in 
moderate in rity ; and with wonderful 
ence Sf bag for ents to r u when 
ee skilful in making his advantages of all op 
portunities ; in a word, he was brave akchout riſhp 
2 e affeckation, m ay ie dere 
orn'd with ſo virtues ag the " 
IC 4 Great. , top ite F A — G 
What Succeſs ein n of his Rei ? 

A. Very bad ; for the ind bgiaings now vaſt n 
numerous in England, fell : pon him with © much fury, * 
that he was glad to have on! "par of Higlend left hin 
by a treaty. He indeed h uch credit left, as tq " 


8 whe, gory to give him wh * 1 wy 4+ "oF 


mie laſt for any time? 
Till the Dane found an Soi of bee 


it. . cer ad vantage. 
©, Were they ſucceſsful in this war ? 
It waz ſo fatal to them, that Afred would have 
| Gorced them to return back into their own Country, 2 


2922 
not t eme to their aſſiſlance, abli- 
no Io ark in a ot rr _— 
22 7 75 ſuch time as he might meet 22 an op 
recovering hk Mone, 1 
2 Dia he contimie long chere ? i 
As Rollo had drawfi off his forces, and Hybba, one 
of the moſt formidable Dani generals, having been 
defeated by the Engliſh, whom he had befieged in a 
ſtrong hold; Alfred put himſelf at the head of an army, 
totally routed the Danes, and forced them to 28 * 
dominions, or be baptized. 
9. Did any of them yield to the latter ? | 
A. Ves; and among the reſt Gormind, and King 


>. # 4 


Alfred gave him the Kingdoms of Northumberland and 


afl Angles, upon condition that he adde homage to 
him for them? . 

9. Did the Danes return back 7+ _ 

A. Not once during the remaining part of his . 
when A/fred, finding that all his dominions enjoy d an 
uninterrupted calm, made a voyage to Rome, where he 
got Adrian II. to ſet the crown upon his head. 

VN, In what did he chicfly employ ee Nis 
* for the ſe of his ſub- 

e ws for the ſecurity. of his ſu 
jects, and in encouraging aru and ſciences, which were 
then drooping : and for that purpoſe he founded the 
univerſity of Oxford. He built two magnificent Abbeys, 
and endow'd them with very rich revenues, and rebuilt 
the city of Landon, which had been entirely n mined in 
the late wars. | 

2. Of what diſeaſe did he die? 2 

A Of a contraction of the nerves, which, for 'two 
years together, had put him to exceſhve pain. | 

D. In what year did he die? | 

A. In yoo; wed: was the N his reſgn. 


* 'C 76) 
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King EDWAAD the EL DR, VII ih Kin 
N bier. 


e eie s 

+ $159) e ad From 90 to 926. er 

Koss 6 , 1 

2 os Emperors of W. if * 
Pope: tte Eaſt. © Kings of Franee 


3 VII. 88; Leo VI. 886 Charles IV. 898 
Theodore II. gor Alexander II. g11 Robert II. - 922 
John TX. gol Conft. Porpb. 912 Racoul I. 925 
Heredia IV o 
Les V. 9 Emperors 7 4 
Chriſtepber 9os the Weſt, "ons 
Sergius IH. go7 Lewis TIT. 899 
« Hna/trfrus 111. 910 Conrad I. 912 
Lan don 912 Henry 1. Py, 
575 X. 913 8 bi 
pars 7 ol che tuo ſors of Alfred ſucceeded 
im? 

1 4. Edvard his eldeſt ſon, who began bi by ann 
2900,” and was firnamed the elder. 
= 01 7 Why was that name given him ? 4 


"A. From his hair being white from his infancy. 
'What were the qualities of this monarch ? 
1 2 He poſſeisd all his father's good ones, his love for 
learning and gentleneſs excepted ; but was equal to him 
for valour, piety, zeal, a due adminiſtration of Jane 
and for the love he bore his ſubjects. 6 
2. Howold was he when he ſucceeded the King he 
ather? 


N This is not certain; all we know, is, that he wa | 7 4 
a minor, and that during the former part of his reigh 1 


his mother was regent of the kingdom. Fi 
2. How did ſhe conduct herſelf in the adminiſir- a 

* tion ? 
2 Wich ſo much gentleneſs and equity, that bet 


memory was dear to the Engliſs many ages after bel 
death. 2 


in 


923 


of the kingdom of 


verſity of Cambrides and took a * care of jb the 


93. 


2 Did Car OY an n 20lion 7 
He obliged Conftantine J. 5 of Scotland to 
fue to him for peuce; , orced the i who had 15 
ted, to return to their allegiance. Ethetward, his. b | 
inſt him, an 2 the Wy 

Mor 415 who had crown'd | him Xing 
thereof, he ventur'da bags but loſt his life in it. 

2. Ars theſe the moſt remarkable actions we: on 
with in King 2055 rd's 22 = 

4. He united the kingd om of Nortbumberlan 
that of the Eaft- Sauen! to his crown ; fourided t 


ther, took-up arms 


education of his * 


Had h 
＋ By Elbe „d. beſt wiſe, M bad kr a 


who were all nuns, except 4 Who was m 

to Char les the ſimple King of France; and Edbold,. 

cond wife of Hugh ſirnamed the Great, father 14 High 

Capet, deſcended from the third race 'of the 

France. By Elgira his ſecond Queen, he had — 4 

viz. 14 = Eldred, who both ſucceeded to oP 

crown. He had alſo a natural fon call'd Atbe/ftan. 
2. 7 many ron} he teign | © 5 

wm your, e Lond " £416)" 


Arnzxs T AN, Vittch King 1 V Engin, 


god Tom 924 0 f 8 004 cv 
1 1 | 1 Ee, the Bal,” | 
. Jobn ** * I Perg 5 
Les VI. '9 Emperors 4 the Web... 
Stephen VIII. 929 | Henry J. _ 
Jobn XI. 31 * I. 1 k { | 
| Les VII. 936 i i of - Trance, I. 
Stephen IX.” 939 Raul I. gage 
Lewis IV. 9236 


RE any of the ſons of Edward the E/der 


of age to ſucceed him? | 
H 3 4 


2 


(038) 
4 None but Atbelllan his natural ſon, whoſe rare 
nd uncommon virtues throwing a ſhade over the deſech 
© of his birth, the Engliſh unanimouſly let the crown upon 
"bb head in 924. 


2. Did he accept it? 
Ves: upon condition, that after his deceaſe it 


1 revert to the legitimate children of his father, 
2. Did he ſignalize himſelf ſo as to anſwer the * 
Epe dien the Eng/iſh had conceived of him? 
| A. He gain'd ſeveral victories over his enemies. 
"mn dart Pray give ſome account of them? 
He forced Ludwal King of Wales to pay kim tri 
Wit defeated Conlantine III. King of Scotland, in fe 
veral buttles; took Rocheſter the ca pital city of the North. 
| Rint and ſeized upon the dominions of their King 
Nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his wars ag inſt the Brita, 
Kang: inhabited the weſt of England, for he diſpoſſeſſed 
A of their kingdom, after having taken Exeter, the 
chief city thereof. 
What other conſiderable actions did he perform! 
py He conquer'd the Corniſh Britons, and entirely 
Fuin'd. the power of the Danes, by ſeizing | upon the 
citadel of Tor, which he razed. 
9. Are theſe the only remarkable tranſaQtion of his 
reign? 
Ar He p rotected Queen Eugina, King An 
Fate ad wife to Carles the fal, King of From, 
ho Aled for refuge to his court with the King her fon, 
4 order to ſecure him from the cruelty of the uſurpet 
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Raoul; he likewiſe contributed very much to the fe- 


ſtoration of Lewis ſirnamed Tranſmarine, whom he te- 3 
N commended to the favour of William ſirnamed Lang- verſior 


N ſtpord, Duke of Normandy. In his time liv'd Guy of ze the 
a Wrtbi: ch, famous for overcoming Colbrand the Daxib 2. 


| nl | champion, the great Goliab of that people, near the 
ö walls<of the city of Wincheſter. 8 ry 
> he enjoy A long reign ? ? 7 
|| A. Daring ſeventeen years, and died the 28th "1 
j Ode, 941 2 
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00000000000 CCCCoo80e0' 
Eon vx p fraamedtbePio vs, IXth King 


e it | | of a endl 
ieh From 941. to 946. 
| Popes. 1 7 TY the Eaſt. 
Stephen IX. 939 936 
N Martin III. Kt of France. 
tri Emperor of the Eat. | Lewis 12 936 
bo Coax. Porpb, gi. IEF 2 
ing, 9. [HO ſucceeded Abel ban 7 (A 


A. Edmund ſirnamed the Pious, the legiti 

led BY mate 5 eldeſt ſon of King Edward. 

the 55 What character is given of this pr rince? 
It is plain from his ſirname, that he was chiefly 


m! diſtinguiſhed for his piety; however, he was very brave 
oy anda great lover of jultice. 


92, What were his moſt memorable actions? 

* 4. He gave admirable laws to his ſubjefts ; defea 

hi BY the Northumbrians, who had rebelled ; gave up th 
counties of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland to Malcolm 

King of Scots, and beſiow d great Ptivileges on the 


, i churches. | 

fon, In what manner did he die? ” 

22 . He was aſſaſſinated as he was ſeaſting among his 
25 nobiliry at his manor of Pucle-Church in ig among i 


e where he was celebrating the memory of the firſt con- 
. verſion of the Saxons on Tueſday the 26th of May 946, 
1 of BN 56 the fixth year of his reign. « 
. Who perpetrated this ; borrid murder: k 
the . One Leolt, a vile wretch whom he had baniſhed. 
9. Did he leave any children ? 

A. He had two ſons by Agia his Queen viz. Baule 
. Hor Eda, and Edgar, who being too young to take up- 
| on them the adminiſtration of the kingdom, did Not 

EE ſucceed him. 
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Segen ,d. 


ERP D, Xth King of England. 
em, 


Pope 55 Emperor of the Weſt, 
Agapetus r Otbo I. 936 
" Emperor of the King of France. 
Conſtan. 2 912 Lewis IV. 936 


2. HO ſucceeded to the crown of England alte 
ö the death of Edmund? 

A Fared ſecond ſon of Edward the elder. 

2. By what right did he ſucceed to it ? K 

4 As the preſent juncture of affairs requir'd.a perſon 
of experience to manage them, and King E imwnd's (on 
being very young, he was elected by the unanimous cow 
ent of the whole nation. 

9. When 55 he 2 his reign ? 
A. Anno He gave. the higheſt celimonie of 
his piety 7 zeal for propagating the faith. His great 
veneration for all things dedicated to the ſervice of God, 
and the particular care he took of the clergy, join'd u 
an uninterrupted practice of the moſt exalted virtue, 
ws merited him the firname of Yery-piows. 


| 


Did he ſignalize himſelf by any memorable action! 


He puniſhed the Noribumbrians who had rebell'd: 
and check's the Scotch, whothreatned him with a bloody 


war. 
2. To what did he chiefly pply himſelf 1205 hi 


adminiſtration ?. 
A. In promoting virtue and peace; z in _ 


arts and ſciences in his dominions, and in 


churehesa and monaſteries, which he endowed wh 10 

revenues. 

2 What inſtance have we of his great humility 5 
He ſubmitted his body to be chaſtiz'd at = plex 

fare of Dunſtau abbot of Glaſlenbury, and committed 


aff His treaſure and jewels to his cuſtody. 
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(317) 
2, In what year did be die? 

In 9 after having reigned nie year and, was 
never married. 

Where was he interr'd ? | 

. In the old minſter without the city of RF 
whoſe bones, with thoſe of other monarchs, are to this 
day preſerv'd in a gilt coffin, rd! in the _ on the 
ſouth fide of the choir, 


bo EDV v. Xlth Xing of England. 


Fiom 955» to 959 · | 740 4% 
Popes enen en 715 Eaſt, 
Jobs X. II. 855 . Porp, 912 
Emperor of the Wel. Ring France. 
Ob. 936 Lotharius j 95+ 


2 HO ſucceeded Egred ? 
A. Edwin his nephew, and eldeſt Son of 
Eimund and Queen Aging his wife, 
9. When did he ha his reign? . 
A. Annoggs: being then but ſixteen e age. 
. What do hiſtorians ſay of this Prince? 
That he was as 9 as his nee had 
been virtuous. 1 
= ©. After what manner? 1 
A. He gave a. looſe to all ſorts of crimes 3 the moſt 
chalte women were not ſecure from his outrages, for he 
even debauch'd his own Couſin; and his court was com- 
pos'd of none but cob and men of the vileſt 
charaQter. 
| 2. * not his impiety carry him to much greater 
engths | 
A. He plunder'd the treaſures of the churches, load- 
ed his ſubjects with taxes, and appropriated to himſelf 
the —— which was paid to the See of Rome, and this 
only for the ſake of enriching the nn of his a- 
bominable pleaſures. 
Y Did the Eng/1/þ ſuffer him to 90 on ibis 
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What 
5 4 * n p ls bed 24447 in bh bead, uph 
with grief. 


Boenadid V. 964 Nip borus. 


050 II. 953. Lotburius I. 959 
2 
2 againſt F4rvin, ſet the crown on Edgar's head it 


(#2) 

4 The clergy made Rrong remonftrances to Aim, vi 

thereupon banifh'd fuch among them 1s had diſcoverl 

the greateſt zeal, and among the reſt Biſhop Dufas ; a 

the laity, after having co cnn n'd for ſome time, at” lf 
broke ont into open rebe 

we Who were thoſe that firſt fomented the inſurtt 


I The Mi "4 Nor thumbrians. 


njuries 
urb'd t 
bold as 
hem to 
volves 
iſhmen 


which Babe was fy deeply concern d at it, that he dit 


In what year did he die? 
A. In 959, being the fourth of his reign ; ſome I 
ſtorians relate that he was depos' d. | 


SSSSESISSSDDS4 
Epcas, XlIth King of England. boy 
Ts ay N. V 

| From 959 0 975. | 
Popes. 10 42 Hd nge 164 Ea. 


Jaun KH. 95; Rem, tht and P 


Jabs XI. 965 Fobn Trinezes — 
Domnus II. 972 10 


Benedict VI. 972 nen XE 
Emperor of the Welt. ' King of Praiice 


N what manner was Edgar raiſed to the throne! 
A. The Mercians and Northumbrians having it 


2 Deſcribe the qualities of this Monarch F 
He was a4 pious as his brother had been wicked if Þ, t 


and his natural hos for pence, which neverrheleſb iy 2. | 
-alwitys rejected when it interſer d with the honour «8 A. 8 


his crown, or the intereſt of his ſubjects, jultly merit mandec 


2 the ſirname i the Peactable 3 which, with 45 King's 


; (8) 
r virtues, procur d him eee 
the fool 

2. What actions did he perform in the beginning of 


is reign ? 


njuries which his brother had dope ta the churches 3 
urb'd the inſalence of the Melſe, who had been > 
old as to make an incurſion into his deminionsz forc'd 
nem to pay him an annual. tribute of three hundred 
wolves heads; recalld thoſe who bad been ſent into ba- 
tiſhment, and pardon n'd ſeveral criminals who had been 
ondemn'd to die. 
2. Upon what conditions. 
4. That they ſhould bring him 3 certain number of 
wolves heads, in prope to the enormity: of their 
times. He deprived wr thoſe of the. tide of Ki 
whom his predeceſſors had granted it, hut 2 — 
e poſſeſſion of their territories, upon condition that 
Ke ſhould do him homage for them, and pay their * 
r10ute. 
Tray 
ope. John gave leave 
tional council in his dominions, in order to reform 
he clergy In it many were depos d, and great num» 


uh 


e K 


xccafion'd great diſorders in the enſuing reign. 
Was he ever married ? 
Twice; firſt to A ede; by whom he had 


iel, aſter having put her husband ta death. - 
9. In what manner was this done? 

A. Elfrida was daughter to Ordang Earl of Devon- 
hire, and was reputed to be the greateſt beauty in the 
iagdom: Edger being a widower, was defirous of 
marrying her; and to prevent his being impos'd upon, 


anſwer'd the great character that was given of them 3 
red if ſo, to demand her in marriage of the earl her father. 
3 8 2. Did Ethe/wold execute his commiſſion faithfully ? 
r 088 Struck with the luſtre of Effridass beauty, he de- 
rio manded her for himſelf ; and in order to obtain the 


ne 
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A. He endeavoured as much as poſſible to repair the - 


de 1 monks drove from their e e | 


che younger; and afterwards to Aria whom be 2 


he ſent Etbelwold his favourite, to ſee whether her charms - 


Kiny's conſent, he gave him a very unfaithful defeription 
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: (84 ) 
of her charms 3 and afterwards defir'd his leave to mam 
her for the ſake of her fortune, which amounted to! 
vaſt ſum ; cunningly inſinuating to him, that as th: 
little beauty ſhe was miſtreſs of, render'd her unworthy 
of a great King, her great poſſeſſions would make tht 
fortune of a private man. | 

9. Did the King acquieſce with his defires ? 
He lov'd him too well to oppoſe them; according. 
ly Etbelwold married the princeſs ; and to hide, as jk 
pretended, her deformity from the eyes of the court, l. 
'confin'd her in a caſtle, whence he would never ſuſſe 
her to ſlir out. | | 

Fr it poſſible for him to conceal her long? 
No, for the King __— a day of hunting in 
y a blind, he went to the 


Harewooed, which was on | 
caſtle, ſaw Exfrila, and was fo inchanted with her beau 
ty, that he immediately reproach'd Erhelrwo/d with hi 
treachery, drew him aſide, and ſtruck him with a dar, 
which kill'd him upon the ſpot ; after which he married hi 
"widow. Hiſtorians tell us, that this is the only crime 
that can be laid to his charge, and that he afterward 
enjoin'd himſelf a ſeyere penance upon that 1 
count © and E/frida, to expiate her husband's death, 
tho' ſhe had no hand in it, erected over the place where 
his blood was ſpilt, a monaſtry of nuns, to ſing over him 
9. Had he any children by her? 

A Two; viz. Edmund, who died young, and Ethel. 
red, Who was King of England. oY 
2. When did King Edgar die 
4 The 8th of Jag, 975, after having reigned fi 
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EDWARD IL the younger, XUlIth King of 


gland. ; ©; xub10538 10 


TT bar 101 1947S 


hen f 0 976 _ 


1 


, 


Pape. + 1 Emp: Eat: 

Benedift VII. 97 5 Beni, II. r 
Emp. Welt. > JKing 7 France. * 

Otho IL en 973 Lotharia 1. * | 


8 HICH of Eger f ſons ſucceeded him?ꝰ 
| A. Edward II. whom Aida, his firſt 
Wife, br ought to him. He began his reign in 975. * 
9. What is the character of this Monarch) 
A. He was a great faint, 2:48 king, and the fi- 
ther * his people. 8 
joy a reign i USATSERTS 
"Ne, ho 12 looſe eccleſiaſticks who had been de- 
graded i in his father's time, finding it impoſſible. to get 
themſelves reſtor'd in his reign, becauſe they ſtill con- 
tinued the ſame irregular evuries, and raiſed great commor 
tions in the kingdom. Ins 
2. By whom were they fomented'd Ls 
A. By the Queen his ſtep- mother, and the earl of *. 
Mercianz z who caballing together, ſeem'd * r 
Party, as quite aver - power d king Len. 
9. In what manner did he die 1172 abe 
A. Being one day hunting in a foreſt, he happen'd to 
fray from his attendants; and wandering up and down, 
he at laſt arrived at a country-ſeat of his ſtepmother, 
call'd Corve/gate, or Core. Caſtle, in the iſland of Purbeck 
according, to Camden. This cruel. princeſs, "Who five 
him coming at a diſtance, ordered one of. her ryants to 
kill him; and the better to effect it, ſhe ran out th most 
him with a ſmiling countenance. The King telling her 
that he was thirſty, ſhe commanded ſome wine to be 
brought to him; I n as he was i to wy | 


W wy 
* 
5 1 


0 86 
this wicked. wretch gave him two deep wounds * in the 


2 Da Did Board dinnpon the (por? 


He would have fled, but falling Go his hort 

the above-mentioned aſſaſſin immediately diſpatch'd * 
or according to others, finding himſelf wounded, 

, clapt ſpurs to his horſe and rode away, but fainting * 

much loſs of blood, he fell from his horſe, and ane for 

Hanging in- the ſtirrup, he was dragged up and down the 

fields —. woods, all! in the end his body was left . 

at the gate of the callle. 
hen did his ſad cataſtrophe happen ? 

4 The 18th of March, 978, in the third year of 

1 _ He was canonjz'd ſome time after, and rank 

ng the martyrs, and it was thought that the gre: 

. hich he diſcovered for the due obſervation / of 8 ee 

cleſiaſtical diſcipline, ener his death. 


Exuzrzzo II. XI King of fade 


From-998 to 1016. 4 \ 


| Piper. Emp. Eaſt. King, of pes 

Benedict VII. 975 Baſil II. 977 Larbarini J. 954 
Jobn XV. 984 Lewis V. 9986 
Jabs KV. 583 Emp. Weſt. | High Caper gf) 
Gergery V. 995 Othe II. 973 pd tel 26 997 
Silveſter II. 999 Orbe III. 983 4.7 
Taba XVII. 1003 Henry II. 100 

Jabs XVIII. 1003 

Sergiu IV. 1099 

Adi VIII. 912 


| I HO ſucceeded Edward the younger ? 
1 A. His brother Ethelrid; heb begen to reigs 


ben rel te l of him? 
4 That he was a wicked, cruel, and debuockel 


OT Did nothing particular happen at his coronation? 


chel 


wary & he meat back to e. 


(SEN - 

4; As St. Dinflan was T2 ting the'crown upon hit 
head, he told him, as by à pro phetick ſpirit, that the 
crime which his infamous mother had perpetrated, and 
the guilt of thoſe who had adviſed her to murther King- 
Edward, could never be expiated but by an abundant 
effuſion of che blood of his unhappy · ſubjects. 8 

2 Was this rophecy fulfill 457 

A. A little after 2 the Exg/iþ being reſolv d Ty 
to ſubmit to Ethelred's tyranny, took up "arms againſt 
him; and he Hkewiſe made Wr king E: DEAE 
his enemy: 

2. In what manner? 

A. By a ſecret commiſſion, he cruelly can't at ce | 
Dines converted to chriſtianity, who had ſettled them- 
w_ in 3 under the preceding reigns, to be- 


EX this inhuman barbarity continue. long un- 

* Noz-for immediately after, Stoain invaded Eng- 
land at the head of 'a powerful army ;.- defeated that of 
Ethelred, and laid hiege to the city of * but find - 
ing it impoſſible for him to take i I . . v1 rouſij 


he not return? PEI ' 
7 A de ale, with a and more numerou 
army, with which he conquer d England; forced Ethel 
red to fly for refuge to the court of Richard Duke a 
ſages, whoſe ſiſter he had married. 4 
Ben 0 Jong there? | 
Till the death of Swain, viz. the third of Fant 
ary, 1011: 3 which he no ſooner heard of, than he re- 
turned back in'o Expand. Canute or Nute, ſon oß 
Swain, took the field againſt him, but was wanquiſhd, 
drove from Lincoln, and forced to fly to his ſhips.” | 
55 * not Xnute return again? 
little after; as Elhelred, during his 
aid 2 himſelf entirely to pleaſure, Knute 
found no one to oppoſe his deſcent, or . ſtop the progreſs 
of his-conqueſts till, the beginning of the year 1015. 
when-Edmend,” eldeſt fon of Ethelred, marched againlt 
him with a body of forces, and would have forced him 
to croſs the ſeas again, had he not been betray'd by the 
| 12 counſe|, 
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counſels of the treacherous Edrick ; his preſence” being 
' Tequir'd in another part of the kingdom, - becauſe of hi 
| far jer's death. 
2: When did this happen? 
A. The 23d of April, 1016, aſter he og reigned 
thirty ſeven years. 
D. Did he leave any iue 
A. By Figivs his firſt wife, he had Edmund who ſuc. 
ereded km. Atbelſan who died an infant, another fon 
named dry, and three daughters; the. eldeſt call 
| Eagiva, was married to an Ezg/ifþcarl, who loſt his life 
in a battle; the ſecond, call'd Edgima, had the ill fortune 
to be married to the treacherous Edrich, duke of Mercia, 
and the youngeſt named Edgina, was married to Uthre 
earl of Northumberland. By Emma of Normandy hi 
ſecond wife; E!helred had 4ifred and Etward, and 1 
daughter named Goda, who was firſt married to Gautier, 
earl of Mantes, and Wands to 3 earl of 
- Boulogne. | 
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2 Fi 1016 to 1017. 


£91 X Enperor * the Weſt. 

' NNE VIII, 1012 Henry 1 ' . 002 
Emperor of the Eaſt. Hing of France 

Bas II. 975 RobkRT I. 997 


ö 2 4 HO ſucceeded Ethelred? 

A, Edmund II. his eldeſt ſon ; bebegan b. 
Teign.anz0 1016,. and was firnam'd [ronfide. 

Why ſo? ? 

: A. Becauſe of his extraordinary ſtrength. . He wu 
one of the preateſt captains of his age, but. had the il. 
fortune to be oppos'd by a powerful enemy. 

2. By whom ? 


1 15 Ne 8 
ung A By Knute King of: Denmark 'and ſor" to Stub, 
who poſſeſs d the greateſt part of England when Edmund 
came to the crown. Anute went and laid lege to Lon- 
ne n, which was almolt the only city that had not ſub. 
8 mitted to his arms. 5 

2. Did he take it? n Basta en 
"A A. No; for Edmund . (no omg „Ades 
over him, forced him to raiſe the 4 little after 
all; be beat bim a third gens; bot not his advantage 
life of theſe ſuccefſes, and being impoſed upon by the coun-' 
tun ſels of Edrick, who had reconciled himſelf to him only 
with intention to betray him, Kuute yo him in his 


turn, and brought his affairs to ſo lo 
p 0 who A ad Rer d acc 10 Thins in, does ; 
bim, and ſubmitted to the conqueror: 


9.' What courſe did Edmund take in this unbeppy 

ncture? 

Ns He got together thoſe who Ain contigucd faichfal 
to him, and adyvane d in order to fight the'eygemy;, when + 
pereeiving Tante at the head of his forces, he rode off 
from his own z upon which; * Evurg advahcing forward, a 
furious combat enſued ; bit as neither of them hid the 
advan immediately ended their diſpute by a- 
pg tb be the 3 between them. * 

9 'In what manner was this diviſion made? . 

A. Knute had the weſtern part of Fng/ang, and EA. 
nnd the eaſtern, who enjoy d it but a few days. 

2. How ſo rf iy 
4. Hewas aſfeflinated by the derer . 
who had twice betray'd him; or, accprding to 
cauſed him to de thruſt into the body as be was eaſing ; 
nature; When cutting off his head, in: hopes of ingraria- 
ting himfelf with Knut; 1 it two him, and f | 
to him as follows: All hail? thou now fole monarch of © 
England, lo here is the head of thy rival, OR 
lake I have-ventur'd ta cut off: i 

What anlwer did Knute mate him? RAVES is 

For this ſetvice, fays this" brave tndinijch,” 
head wal be advanced above M the peers” of .. 
dom Upon hitch lie order d it to be en ut 
oft, and bad it placed” N higheſt pt Londen, 

> 8 


114 
#4 


('90. ) 
But other writers ſay, that king Edmund died a natur 
death in London, and that he was buried at G/aflenbury. 
DQ. Are hiltorians edi in the number of years ht 
reign'd? 

A. No; ſome writers ſix his death on the laſt day of 
November, anno 1016, according to which, he would 
have reign'd but ſeven months and one week; but othen 

Aay, he did not die till the beginning of annο⁰ 
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DAN KINGS, 
Caoren, er Rover, e r o 
Bache“ Ul England. . gary * 

Venda a * 1 "to 1036, 1 
Fir Emp. of dhe Ball. Eni of th Wel 


POP aylll. 1012 Bafl II. 978. II. - 1004 
Jab XIX. 1025 Conftan. X. 1062 ny 1024 
MPF ok 16330 Roman III. 1028, Kings of France. 
| Michael VI 193+ Robert I. 997 
' 195 8 by eel} 1799 * > 14. WH Ham I. Loy 
2D Im Zdnund leave any children behind him? 
A Yes; but they being very.young, , ands 
Knute was a formidable prince, and Fn -merited to 
command. Q;the. e chaſe him for d "Ring i 
1015, 
* What Was the conſequence. of this üben 
It put an end to a war: which had continued up 
rs of two hundred years, and coſt the two nations 
more than three hundred thouſand men, kill'd in fifty 
our land, and thirty- eight ſea-fights ; not to mentions 
numberleſs multitude of ſkirmiſhes and ſieges. 
bs What is the e of Knete? 
a one of 1 e 2 monarchs that: ever 
Fray” 2 18 5 cepter⸗ and is applauded for a thouſand ſhi 
2 qu; alities 3. the on 


ſometimes breaking out up Mogel 


> 


ly thing he is 2 — ſon is hi 
ons. 7 


0 910 
Ns With what temper did he govern the Fugli MM. 
ae 7 His native ſweetneſs and W =-—_ 4 en- 
i WH tirely the hearts of the Eugliſßh: he promoted every thing 
which he thought was agreeable. to them; put them into 
y of Ml the higheſt offices of truſt, and even entruſted them with 
ou MW the command of his armies which keempoyed Wal ths 
hen Kings of Scotland and Norway 
. 0 he not embelliſh: the, Küüögdam by.. various 
works 
4. He caus'd the cities,” the abbeys and chunghesto be 
rebuilt, and leſſen'd the taxes which the former mo- 


narchs had doe ages tof levy, in. order to. a on 


their wars 
2. Had he no wars to, maintain? 
4 q A. He vanquiſh'd | the King of Scotland, 2 had 
made an inroad into England, and obliged. him to be- 
come his tributary. He conquer d Nerway, . whole King 
had alſo infeſted Denmark.” 
. What evil actions do. fome relate of him? 
A That he ſent'Edwin and Edward, ſons of the late 
King po rake age 64 his brother, to whom, by con- 
tract, the moiety of the kingdom belonged, to be ba 
murder d 4 0% — ny they ere all- wie erm] 
2. In what manner dj © endeavour to attone for his 
Inj 
A. By erecting churches and monaſteries, and pony” 
ing many good offices to his people. 
Did he not give ſome illuſtrious teſtimony of his | 
iety ?? 
r "IF Standing one day on the ſea-ſhore;/ one of his 
courtiers ſaid to him, that he was king of both earth and 
ſea; upon which, fitting down on the ſtrand, when the 
tide was coming in, he ſpake to the ſea as foll ws, The 
land on which I now fit, is mine; thou thy ſelf are ſub- 
je to my empire: I therefore command thee to fland fill, 
and obey the voice of thy king. But as the ſea, notwith- 
ſtanding his orders, roſe ſlill higher; and came up to the 
place where he ſat, and even nerd ape it, he tur's himſelf 
to the flatterer : 1 
9. And what did he ſay to bim? 
A. Let us, ſaid he, confeſs that en is * ee ta 
w:mthe title of Ringo heaven andearth btlengs, but 5 


py 


( 92 ) 


who created them by his almighty power, and preleren 
them by his goodneſs. 


Let us therefore go and acknowledy 
Bim for ſurb. 


What did he do for this purpoſe pF: 

A. He immediately went to the. abby-church of 8t. 
Peter's at Wincheſter ,. took his diadem from his head, and 
with it crown'd a crucifix, and could never afterward 
be prevail'4 upon to put it again on his head, but con- 
| fels'd himſelf unworthy of it. | 

2. Did he always continue in this pious reſolution! ? 
A To the end of hislife, which happen'd the twelfth 
of November, 1036, after having reigned nineteen yean, 
| Was he married? 

Twice; firſt with Aluina, and aſeerwards * 
Emma, King Ethel/bert's widow. 
I Had he any children ? 
A. By his firſt wiſe he had Harald, who cw lag of 
England, and a daughter married to Goodzoia, earl of 
Kent ; and by his ſecond, 'Hardikaut,. who, after hi 
brother's death, was King of Eng/and and Denmark. 


\ 


SD D % = e = 
Hop, XVIIth King of England. 
From ene to 1040. 4) 


Pope. E mperor Ul the We 

_ Benzvicr IX. © rozg;  Conrabe bh. . —. 
+... Emperor of ih Eall. wn eng 
Miauars IV. 1034 Heuar 


2 eee. 


ing to the crown? 
I Moit of the great men of the kingdom would have 
A's Hardiknute to him; but as the laſt will of che 
Ling his father was in his favour, and that rene A ye 
number of friends, he carried it. 1659) }LiM4% 
2 What _ the qualities of this prince? 


A. His imp injuſtice; his ſcandalous a 


luteneſi and yo ade had made kim fo edious to his 
3 


(92) 
ſabjects, that he was going to be depoſed, when death 
2 deliver d the kingdom of him. r 
2. Relate ſome of theſe? 

A. He begun his reign with baniſhing Queen Emma, 

o. MW after which he ſeiz'd upon her treaſure; ho next put out 
he eyes of {red her ſon, his competitor, and confin'd 
am bim in priſon, where he ended his days earl Goodwin 

is ſaid to have beyay'd Alfred to him. 

a 2. When did he die? wu Ee b. 
A, In 1040, being the fourth year of his reign. 


- 


Caxu r theſecond, or HARDIKN UTE. 


XVIIIch King of England. 
„ From 1040 to 1042. | 
5 Pape. | Emperor off the Welt. 
Benedia IX. 1033 Henry III. 1039 
20 _ Emp. of the Eaſt. King of France. _ 
— Michael V. 104 Henn I. 1031 


Coban. Monom: 1042 

9. DY whom was Harold ſucceeded? 

| A. By Knute, or Hardiknute, his brother. 

What was he before? bid 1291 

A. King of Denmark and Norevay, his father having 

924 8 left him thoſe kingdoms by his laſt will. 

. When did he begin his reign ? 

og! A. In 1040. His qualities reſembled thoſe of his 
brother, to which he added cruelty. | 

My 9. In what manner did the Exg/if receive him upon 
this acceſſion? _- 

ave A. With great teſtimonies of joy, ſubmiſſion, and re- 

the BY ſpect. However he was very ungrateful for the affection 

eat BY they had ſhewn him; for he put to death all the barons 

who had adhered to his brother, and oppoſed him, 

and plunder'd the city of Worceſter. 


* 2. Who was his prime miniſter? = 


SY 


A. Earl Goodwin his brother in law, who endeavour' 
by his abilities to attone, in ſome meaſure, for the crime 
which the King's natural to-vice made him 
commit; and which in ſome meaſere, render d his ad. 
miniſtration ſupportable ; for otherwiſe he would certain. 
by have been either murder d or depoſed. 

Sire me an inſtance of his cruelty? 

He ſullied the beginning of his reign with a moſt 
korrid and unjuſt act, by. cauſing the of the late 
King his brother to be taken out of his grave, the hea 
to be cut off, and thrown into the Thames, which 3 


Fiſherman Colley, he bevied in the- Chan of N. 


Dumm, Danes. © 

2. In what manner did he die 
A Either by excels of drinking in a great (LOR) 1 
Lambeth ; by à ſudden death, ora frond potfon : be this 
as it re tis certain he fell under ths table, and died 
you e ſpot. 

What year did bc die? - 
In 1042, inthe ſecond year of his reigns _ 

2 What did the Eugliſe do after his death? - 

A. They took up arms, drove out the an and 
made a law, that no Dani/þ ce ſhould ever ſway the 
Engliſh ſcepter. They pe pen] the day of: his death 
with ſports and paſlimes; and with this King ended the 
government of the Danes in England, after having con 


tinued only 26. years under the e Kings, tho 


they had harraG'd che kingdom for the 


FS of two 
hundred and forty years.. 


R | 


ed upon 
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BRITISH KINGS 
a RE King of EE 


From 1042 to 1043. 
N. b 3 Emperor of theWelt. 
| Benedict IK. | 2933 'Conrade H. ' 1024, 


y HI. 1036 


Emperor of thr Baſt, 


Conflan. Manon. ro 7. nope. 


*D I D Hardikeate Jeave any Hue? 


A. No; 6 


for his crimes and thoſe of: his brother, had. made the go- 


vernment of the Danes ſo odious to the Bag g, * de 
chief men of the kingdom met together, made a l 


a inſt the Daves. | 
o What was theimport of it? TRE. ATT - 
” That hereafter it ſhould not be Jawful to, beſiow 


the crown upon any perſon of that nation and that who- 


ever ſhould dare ſo much as to:propoſe it, ſhould be look- 


and guilty of high treaſon. f 
9. Did the Engliſb ſtop here? , . 
A. Nos they cut to pieces all the Danes t 


find in England, and indeed very few of 29 225 


9. Whom did they elect for their King? 
A. Alfred and Edward, the fons of King Ethelred; and 


younger brothers of King Edmund, were at that time in 


Normandy ; they:choſe the elder, and accordingly ſent de- 
puties to "him to offer him the crown, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of earl Goodwin, who as he was delizois'of 


enjoying the ſovereign power under whatever monarch - 


ſhould aſcend the throne, was therefore unwilling that 
a Prince of Alſred's capacity and genius ſhould be ſeated 


in it. 


2. Was this prince crowned? 


0 * 


as an enemy to nt « traitor to-the Rate, 


% A. 


Ye ad 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A. Goodwin Aiſpath's a body of troops ſecretly u they 1 
Wards the coaſts, who put Alfred and his. followers vi {poke, 
the ſword ; ſo that few writers inſert him in "ma e 2. 


logug'of the Kings ef Eagle...  Z 


Ir guilty 
EpwasD III. firnan'd; the Confeſſor, tu band, 
"RX Ring of $2 Wi 
From 1043 to 1066. | > 

þ Popes. ', Emperors of the _ K. of Fran, os 
Gergury VI. 10% Theedora 4054 Philip. w b. 
Clement II. 104H Michael VI. 1956" 1 
8 II. 1048 "1/aac I. 1057 aeen 
S. Leo IX. 1049 Conflans XII. 4 I Wind h. 
Vidtir II. 105% Emp. of the Weſt. . far ga ve 
Stephen X. 2057. Henry III. 1030 WM miliarit 
Nicholas H. 1059; Henry * * eren } purgatic 
 Alexand., II. 106¹ $02 15:21 | 8612 ” it! w 2. ] 
2 Wr aid the; Bg after the death of 1 ot 
fre 2g. 189 5 | 

| W They elected Edward his younger Biother i in hi on 

_ room who croſs d the ſea in the beginning\of the 5 21 


1044 and was crown'd at Wincheſter by Eafine Arch 
' biſhop of Canterbury on E Nen day. I about fary 
185 of age. 

Was he very On, reſpected by the Englih ? 


A. In the former. part of his reign they look d upon hin — 
as a pious and devout. prince, but at the ſame time le venerals 
Was thought to have no talents for governing. Agar N 

2. Did things continue long in this ſtate? * * | made ar 
A. Yes, ſo long as carl Godwin his Brother. in WW. b 
was in credit and authority; but the King finding thi Goo Fes 

this ambitious. man abuſed his 38thority, he diſmil ba r 


him from the adminiftration. v 
2. Wha, do hiſtorians relate concerning his death? 10 5 
A. Tha being one day at dinner with the King, thi 4 2 

monarch ſaid to him, that had his brotherbeen living viz. fro 

. 000 
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ul they would have mutually aſſiſted each other; and as he 
u poke, he lool d upon the earl with a very diſdainful air. 
c 2 What did the earl ſay to this ? 
A. As he knew that the King ſuſpected his being 
guilty of his brother's death, taking a bit of bread in his 
th WH hand, he ſaid; May this be the laſt morſel T ever ſwallow, 
if I am guilty of your brother's death ; 3 and e 
put it into his mouth. 
What foflow'd after this? '* 
I It choak'd him, and left thoſe PAY were n 
in an uncertainty,” whether it were owing do any Tadden 
me tranſport, or a judgment from heaven; however, this 
on incident is not taken notice of by the beft hitorians. "x 
1060 Have we no inſtance of his feverity'? * of 
| Ves, ſome hiſtorians relate, that he diſpo One 
Queen Emma his mother, of all her poſſeſſions, and con- 
fined her in the Caſtle of Warwick J as alſo, that he fo 
fargave ear to an aſperſion caſt upon ber unchaſte ſa- 
miliarity with Alpin biſhop of int beer, that for her 
purgation ſhe was forced to undergo the Ordeal tryal. wy 
9. In what manner was this performed? 
A. Nine plough-ſhares red-hot were laid at unequal 
diſtances,” over which the criminal was obliged to paſs 
blindfold and bare-fogted ; when, if he came off unhurt, 
he was judged to be Innocent; if otherwiſe, guilty. 
ſhe come off with honour? 
N. Yes and paſſed through them untouched, "to the 
tren aftoniſhment'of all the ſpectators. 
2 Did award gain any conqueſts over his enemies? 
4. He defeated" the Engliſh, who had made a deſcent 
t Sandwich. S§tward earl of Northumberland, one of his 
generals, routed the Scots, and kill'd their King Machbeth. 
ar, an Engliſh nobleman, and Gryfith prince of Walet, 
made an inroad-into *Eng/nnd, took and plundered Here- 
rd; but they were totally routed by Harold ſon of earl 
Goodwin, na word, Eduard defeated, either in per- 
fon, or by his generals, all thoſe who dat d to attack him. 
12 8 1 Edward do for the better government of 
1 
f collected the laws made by his predeceſſors, 
4 - vix. from thoſe of the 4. Saxons, and 9 


* 


{89 - 
and of them made one body; taking all ſuchas'were ma 
- favourable to his ubjekis, and gave orders for their being 
duly executed; and 'tis in cheſe laws or, privileges, 'tha 

the happineſs of the Eng/i/b conſiſls, and mg 
Them from all other nations in Curope. 
. By what names are theſe laws entitled? 
| T The Common Law. "Theſe were thrown aſide ws. 
der the reign of - William the conqueror, who. hs 
the original thereof, and all ſuch \copies, «5\could 
with. 
2. What do other Wr fay. concerning this? 
A. That as to the common law, having its original fron 
the above · mention d compilation, it may indeed be un 
with reſpe& to the Written latus, but not of the cuſs 
mary and unwritten laws, which fy er to be c 
reater antiqui 
_ Did NT ſuppreſs them | 
A. Some few, copies, e 70 certain | {ragment 
were found, which King... I. cauſed to be inte; 
voven in what is called the Mane Charta, of which ae 
ſhall make frequent mention in the ſequel.; and remitte 
that ignominious tax calla.Daze+gelt, impoſed. by lis & 
ther, and which for forty years. paſt had en 
40,00 Lk. A year. f 1 
2. What were the qualities of Bü . 
K The Church honour'd him as 4 ind 
-Romiſs writers relate, that God wroughtta great nume 
of miracles by his means during his lifetime, and, by l 
(prayers, after bis death.; that he obſerved. « an :invioltk 
chaſtity with E4y/ha his conſort, tho others lay, that the 
reaſon why he did not converſe with, her as with a Wiß 
was becauſe of the diſpleaſure he had taken againſt an 
Goodwin her father. be this as it will, 'tis certain dt 
de poſſeſs'd all thoſe qualities that conſtitute the mol 
pious Chriſtians; to which we will add, that * n 
Prudent, and zealous for his ſubjects welfare. 
2. What other remarkable particulars do the abo 
named Romiſi hiſtorians ſay of him? | 
A. That by his Touch, he cured the diſeaſe «Which 
now goes by the name of the King's-Evil-; but (hot 
far imagination might influence theſe cures, Tihall not ule 
upon me to determine. 
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being 9: What conſiderable buildings did he erect? 5 
tha e A. Of a little monaſtrey he made a moſt beautifuVabbege 
ſha church called Veminſter, where he provided his own : 
epulchre, which has ſinee been made uſe of as tlie burial; 
place of the Exgliſp monarchs 3 and another church de- 
dicated, to St. Margaret, ſtanding without the abbey, 
and endowed the former with very rich revenues. He 
ad founded the college of St. Mary Ortery in Devon 
d;r6, and removed the biſhop's Ste from Credington to 
Zxeter. | FN . 
2 Wuen did he die? 0 PA onal & 
A. The fourth of January, 1066, in the roam, of, his 
palace at Wifminſier, now called the painted chamber. 
and was buried in eftminfer-abby, He reigned twenty 
three years, and in him, the ment of, the Engl! 
Kings. ended; after having laſted near four hundred years, 


een 


Ni NPIS Hh 
Hazoln. IT, the XXIſt King of England. 


2 MIO ſucceeded Edward the Confeſſur? 

 FYF-. A: Same Authors pretend that he had de- 
dared William,thie baſtard, duke of Normandy, his heir z; 
but the averſion. which, the e had from a ſateign ſer- 


vitude, made them oppoſe his wi 
9. What did they do in this caſe ? 
A. They fought for a King among. themſelves, and 
were divided berwaen Edgar A4theling, ſon of the great 
King Edmund; ind Harold, ſon of carl Goodwin. 
9. Which of the two carried it? hid | 
A. Agar party was the. weakelt, and his birth, way 
doubtful';, ſo that Hart. having juſt | eau ta the 
erawn by his mother's ſide, who, was daughter to Anite 
Was preferred, Ha was a man. of very. great. mexit, and 
had the character of an excellent ſaldies.. 5 
2. Did. Millian oppaſe this eleQion? | 
A. It was not in his power to do it, he having, nd 
forces ;, however he ſent. ambaſſadars. ta: aſſert hig.glains 
2. What reception did they meet with 2... 
A. They were. not ſo much. as heard.z, and; Hand 
being acknowledged hag,” was not more — — 
y | f 
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thoſe whom William ſent, and by whom he offered tg 
ive up all his claims to England, provided he wouli 
% homage to him for it; and become his tributary, _. 
5385 Did William ſtop here, after having ſent this em. 
fy ? 555 | | 

| A. No: Tofti, King Haro/d's. brother, but his ſwon 
enemy, had married his wife's filter, who was daughter: tg 
Baldwin carl of Flanders ; him William prevailed with 
to take up arms, by which he might be enabled todiſpute 
the crown with his brother ; and accordingly the earl of 
Flanders having affiſted him with a body of forces, he 
croſſed into Eng/and, but was defeated. | 

2. What did T9/i do after this ill ſucceſs? 

A. He went to Harold King of Denmark, who hal 
an army on foot; and propos'd to him the conqueſt d 
England, which according to the account he gave of mat- 
ers, might be very eaſily effected: upon which the Daniþ 
King embarked his army on board a fleet of a thouſand 
fail of ſhips, came into England, and took York ; but 
notwithſtanding the advantageous ſituation of his camp, he 
nevertheleſs loſt the battle and his life, and Toſi was ally 
Killed in it. | 2 1 
©. Was Villiam diſheartened at theſe victories? 

A. No; he equipped a ſtrong fleet, and reinforcing 
his army with ſeveral bodies of ſoldiers that were ſent hin 
by the neighbouring Princes, he croſs'd into Exgland with 
nine hundred fail of ſhips. | ge bp 

Where did he land? | | 

A. At Pevenſey in Suſſex, and advancing toward 


. Haſtings, he there encountered Harold; here was fought 


the great battle between the Eng/ib and Norman nations 
a battle, the molt memorable of all others; and tho? mi- 


ſerably loſt , was yet fought with the utmoſt bravery by 


the Engliſh ; and the many wounds which Harold re. 
ceived, who loſt hjs life aud his crown in it, and the 
flaughter of 66654 of his Eng/iſþ Soldiers, manifeſtly 
ſhew how glorioufly they exerted themſelves, in order 1 
5 their country from the calamity of a, foreign ſerii 
tu e. , b : 

9. What do hiſtorians fay contributed to facilitate thi 
victory to the Normans ? = FEY . 
A. The continual peace which the Eng/i/þ had 4 
„ ; „ N 
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dt «> far fifty, Vaart,, after they had faced themſelves from. 

oul 225 formen enemies. the Daze, which had made them 
neglect the DIETS arts, and abandon themſelves to luxu- 

em- y and idleneſs ; add to this, che licentiouſpeſs of the 
4 ergy, the effeminacy, gluttony, and oppreſſion of the 

vom nobility, and the drunkenneſs and diſorder of the re 


with 27 What do others relate Þ 

pute A. That it was owing to Harold mimſelf, who, grown 

r] of inſolent upon his ſucceſs at Stamford, had kept the plun- 

„ be Bi der of the field, and not diltributed any of it among his 
ſoldiers, 'which made them diſcontented and unruly, 
and by that means occaſioned the loſs of the battle, not 

hal to mention, that the Normans had a peculiar way of 


eſt of WM fighting with long bows, which, the Zng/iÞ being — 
mat gers to, did therefore tend very much to their difadvan- 
aniß tage. And yet their own hiftorians relate, that the main 
aſand i battle of the Eng/ifp, conſiſting of bills, their antient 


weapons, kept fo Cloſe, together in one body, that no force 
could break them, tifl the Normans pretending to fly. 
drew them into diſorder, and. by that means, won the ; 
battle. 


9. Was Horus body found ? 


2rcing Wl A. Yes, after long ſearch among the had MEER 
it him buried! in Naſtbam 5 which himſelf had — 
win 2. Did he leave any children behind him? 

A. Four ſons, viz. Goodwin, Edmond, Magnus, at. 
BY; the two eldeſt, after the loſs of clic ble fed 
wark {into Ireland, and from thence made ſome attempts upon 

Fought tte weſtern coaſts of England, but with il luccels, 

ations, 
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NORMAN KINGS 


WIIII4 u, Arnamed the ConqQueRog, 
XXIId. King of England, and Duke 9 
Normandy. 


From 1066 to 1087. 


A 


Michael VII. 109%. 


Popes. 
Alexander II. 1061 MNircephorgs I. 1078 
Gregory VII. 1073 Alexis I. 1081 
Vitor III. 1086 Emperor of the Welt. 
Emperors of tbe Eaſt: Henry IV. 1056 
Conſtant. XII. 1059 King of France. 
Romanuus IV. 1068 Philip I. 1060 


2. W“. oſe ſon was William ? 


A. Of Robert duke of Normandy and one of 
his miſtreG6's named Arlotte ('whence ſome imagine the 
word Harlot derived) a skinner's daughter of Fa/aize ; 
which gave occaſion to his being ſirnamed the Baſtard, 
but he afterwards gloriouſly 232 it into. that of Ne 
queror, by the conqueſt of England. 

. Pray give ſome account of this amour ? 

A. As he was one day riding ty take the air, he hap 
pened to pafs by a company of rural damſels who were 
dancing, when he was ſo taken with the graceful cu. 


P 


riage of one of them (the abovementioned Ar/ete ) that 


ke prevailed with her to cohabit with him from that 


very night; and ten months after ſhe was delivered d 
our duke William.” 


2. Did he ſucceed to the dominions of bis father. 

A. Ves; this prince bore a very great affection for him; 
ard obſerved in his infant deportment ſomething ſo great 
and noble, as quite charmed him. So that upon his going 
to {et out for the wars in the holy-/and, he cauſed Willian 
to be necogaized his heir. 2 


£193 ) 


To whoſe eare did he recommend him? 

A. To that of Henry I. King of France, who pro- 
fled and defended hin againſt his rebellious ſubjects, and 
certain great men, who imagined they might juſtly lay 
claim to his dukedom. . 

2 In what year was William the conqueror born? 

A. In 1025, and his father cauſed him to be acknow- 
ledged his ſucceſſor to the dukedom of Normandy in 1035, 
baſtardy being in thoſe days no bar to ſucceſſiun. 

2. When did he ſucceed him? 

A. In the month of Fune 1035, being but ten years 
of age; and his ſucceſs in the battle of Haſtings, gave 
him the crown of England the 2gth of Oaiober, _ 1066. 

9. Pray deſeribe the perſon and qualities of this 
conquerar. 

A. He was tall, thiek-ſet, and big; and his corpu- 
lency was troubleſome to him in his latter years. He 
was robuſt, laborious, ſeaſoned to all the hardſhips of 
war ; patient of heat and cold, hunger and thirſt 3 had 
2 great ſoul, an elevated mind, and a prodigious genius 
which ſuffered nothing to eſcape its. reſearches ; he de- 
| bghted in war, underſtood. it well, and had great ſuc- 
ne oi ceſs in 1 was liberal, juſt, and religious z but when 
the once raiſed to anger, it was impoſſible to appeaſe 
ize; bim. is the Eng/i found to * coſt ; for II. 
Jari, WM iam wearied out with their inſurrections, treated them. 
Con- wich ſo heavy a hand, as almoſt merited the name of ty- 

nunny. 

2. And how was this a n 
haps A. He puniſhed the mutineers without mercy, be- 
wer N flowed their poſſeſſions on Normans and ſuch of the. 
c. £22/i/6 as had been faithful to him ; ſtript the whole 
that £2g/:/5 nation of its privileges, aboliſhed its laws, and 
that WF eſtabliſhed thoſe of Normandy in their room. Tho o- 
d of thers extol his clemency, which they ſay was manifeſt 

from his receiving into favour thoſe who had rebelled 
againſt him; and there being but one noble man, 212. 
him; carl Valtbegf, who had twice broke his word with * 
grea WW executed under his rei 
70I0G 2 What did he do ill further? 
lian A. He ſeized upon all the treaſures of the F 

a act ſparing thoſe of the church, and tranſported them 

into 
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into-Normundy ; diſarmed all the Eg; laĩd à genen 
land- tax, and commanded all his TER under ſevere 

penalties, to go to bed; and put out their Fire and'Can- 
die at the ringing of a bell called Corſen, or Chver. fr 
and this to prevent their night · meetings. 

2 What did he- aſterwwards prohjbit them 

A. To hunt; or feil timber in their on foreſts, with. 
aut his expreſs leave firſt' obtained for that purpoſe, He 
likewiſe commanded them to uſe the Ferch tongye only; 
in all their law proceedings. In a word, he governed 
England like a conquered country, inſomuch that no ſo. 
vereign ever 9 with more deſpotic ſway. 

2 Let us, if you pleaſe, return to the battle of Hs 
gings; what were the conſequences of it? 

A. The Enxgliſb, after the loſs of this battle, were for 
raifing a new- body of forces; but William not giving 
them time ſufficient for-the doing of it, and marching 
towards London with great diſpatch, he obliged the inhs- 
bitants thereof to ſend deputies to him, who accordingly 
enme and brought him the keys of that city, altho' B# 
toin and Marchar, earls of Northumberland and ci 
had endeavoured to ſet up Edgar Atbeling, the NMht 
Reir to the crown, to which the reſt of the nohility had 
conſented, if they had not found the biſhops wayering. 

2. Did he march up toit; 

A. Yes ; and Stigand archbiſhop of Canterbury, ha- 


ving refuſed to recognize and crown him, tho” others fay. 


it was becauſe of ſome defect in his inveſtiture, the cere- 


money was performed at. We/minfter, by Alured arch- 


biſhop! of Tork, on Chriftmas-day, anno 1066. 
2. Did all Exgland ſubmit to his authority? 


A. No; Vor and Oxford ſtill held — and he pur 


niſted: them with ſuch great ſeverity for their reſiſtanee, 
as terrified even the moſt obſti nate; upon which they 
ſtrove who ſhould firſt ſubmit to him. 

2. Did this fubmiſſion continue for any time? 

A. Some noblemen went over into Denmark, and pre- 
vailed with Swain, King of that country, to invade Eng- 
land with an army; accordingly he came, took the city 
of Lor : but not long after, William defeated” him, and 
the rebels were obliged to ſue to him for a pardon, 


France 
ind plu 
cruel ad 


win th 


VP. 
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2 Did he grant it them ? „ 434 8 
A. Ves; but their repeated inſurrectiom 1 
obliged him to go thoſe lengths I have already taken no- 
tice of; and from that time he conſidered them 'as 4 
ple with whom clemency and gentleneſs would have no 
other effect, than to make them more rebellious. 


9. What other wars had he to maintain? 

A. Several againſt the Veſſb his neighbours, vinw by 
defeated in various battles, and forced to pay him tri- 
bute. The King of Scots likewiſe attacked him, but he 
obliged him to do him homagey however this is denied 
by the Scot is hiſtorians. 7 alſo made war upon the 
duke of R7it ary, for his refufing to pay . homage! to him 

9. Had he nodiſpute with — 7 | 

A. Exaſperated at Philip the fiiſt's having ſuccoured 
Dol, to which he had laid fiege, and forhis having fomen- 
ted the rebellion of Robert his eldeſt ſon, he entered 
France at the head of a_ powerful army; belieged, took, 
ind plundered Manes, and at laſt ſet fire to it, but this 
cruel action coſt him has life. 

2. In what manner did this ERS 

A. He went fo near the flames, that the violence 
thereof threw him into a fever, which, together with a 
fall he had from his horſe, obliged him to geg himſelf 
conveyed to Ruan, where he died the gth of September, * 
1087, being the ſeventy eighth year of his age, and _ 
twenty firſt of his reign. 

2, Where was he interred ? 

A, In St. Stephen's abbey: in Caen, which be had e- 
rected, and endowed with rich revenues at his death. 

9. Was not he married? 

A. He married Maud or Mathildu, daughter to Bald- - 
vin the fifth of that name, earl of Flanders. 

* Had he any children by her ? | 

A. Four ſons, viz. Robert, Richard, William, and 
Henry; and five daughters, viz, Cecily, Conſtantia, 2 
dela marry d to Stephen earl of Blois; Margaret and 


Eleanor. 


L lu what manner dd he Giride his daes 
ann: = 


8 
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A. To Robert the eldeſt he gave — Ricburi 
— acdzer in New-Furefts.to' Milliam, Bngland; 
and prince Henry had his portion in money, which « 
mounted: to nd more than five thouſand pounds; and 
upon the complaint he made to his father of the ill p- 
viſion that had been made for him, King Viillan com- 
forted him andi promiſed him, as from a. prophetic. ſpi. 
rit; that tha dominions- of his brother ve rv ane 
ee 5 emer pug mine. —— 


es II. . Rovus, XXII 
King of e 


From 1087 to 110%. 


Victor II. Nun Altxis . 1081 Phil 
Urban II. 1088 Eng. of the Weſt. 
Paſchal II. 1099 Henry IV. 1056 


; ich of King Mulliam's ſons — rod 
L crown of England 
A. William Il. firnamed Rafi, his ſccond\ſon 3 Bt: 
hert the eldeſt, being excluded for having taken up arms 
againſt his father, and had only — 5 for 3 
O. Why had —— 
& From the colour of his beard and hair. 
2 be this Prince do in the beginning, of kb 


"I. He gained the love of his ſubjects by hit great mu- 
nificence ; and was crowned by Banftanc archbiſhop of 
Canterbury on ſunday the 26th of mber, ann, 
1087 ; but he was very much croſſed by ! Þrother. 
©: Did any thing remarkable happen? 


C Pa Pub. of tbe Eaſt. D's 
I. 


. A. Od bilhop of Beger carl of Es, his brother 


by the mother's fide,. formed a ſtrong 
dom, in order to ſot Robert duke of N 
throne; and this prelate had laid his ſchemes ſo- wel, 
that every one thought Villiam was inevitably loſt. 

2. What extricated him out of this difficulty ? 


arty rty in 57 we 
Tan 


C op ) 
A. His own diligence ; for he did not giue the rebels 
time to join themſelves in a body, but diſperſed them 
intirely before Rabert could come over into BH,: 
which obliged him to-retire. at leaſt. af he oroſled the 4 
ſea, tas without que. N 
NA eue w nur apo 4 
his brother rt? 
A. He entercd Mean i abe thank of a poxerful \ 4 
amy, and took ſeueral ſtrong Holds a but their tommon 
frieads reconciled them in 4089, upon condition that 
which ſor ver of the two ſhould . other ſhould 
{uceeed ta his dominions, in «caſe he died without il ſſus. 
„ Did nnn be drr ory er. 


* It does not-appear that 3 
engaging bimſelf in the vruſade, and not having monty 
ſufficient ſor defraying the | expeners of his journey 20. 
the boly- land, he mortgaged the dukedom of — 
19 his brother Milian for hfreen thouſand marks — 
hlver ; aοοlrable ſum in thoſ cd 

5 Did William engage himſelf in _y ke wars fl 


gland, to retire with loſs, and puniſh the carl of 

e revalied.” = * 1 
en) ts un , more 

— ? n Y WP 


A. Yes ; and theſe were the Web, who from time 
to time uſed to make inronds into his territories, where 
they made a dreadful havo ck. | 
, X ln whatmaijner dd vum revenge hindlelf upon 

em 


A. He drove them back into their ſorelle, where, 
purſuing them cloſe at their hehe, he cut a great 6 5 
der of them to p " Thoſe who eſcaped, havin; 
eured themſelves in Their rocks. and other inacce 
places, all he could then do was to build ſtrong forts on 
= frontiers of their country, in order check their incur- 
ons 


44 * what manner do kitoriag rela King William's 
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A. Being one day hunting in Nevo-Foreft in Normung 
* was wounded by an arrow ſhot accidentally by Malia 
Tirrel one of his attendants, of which he died on "4 
Lay the 2d of Auguſt, anno - 1100. 
2. How many years did he reign? 
A. Thirteen, and left no iſſue behind him, (6th 
Henry his brother ſucceeded to the crown.  * 
2. What were the qualities of Milliam II? 
Hie was cruel, ſelf-intereſted, covetous 3 was 1 
lickly guilty of ſimony; and hiſtorians relate, that he in 
fiſted upon a reward from St. Auſelm for having rie 
him to the See of Canterbury, and that upon his refaſin nay 
. to gratify him, he ſent him into baniſhments In a wal \. Mich 
he carried his vices and his tyranny 'to ſo great a height 
that the mortal wound he received; was not conſidered a 9. 
the effect of chance, but as ſent by the handiof God, i 4 
order to rid his ſubjects of ſo wicked a prince. 1048 
Did he erett any conſiderable buildings? 


A. He rebuilt London- bridge raiſed a new wall oui dition 
8 the Tower of London, and. built we anon gr i: IT Bo 
all the 
©0000000OLESSEEEES S000 9. 
2 io os A>. 
Hxxzr. J. fir named, Gy was na 
8 + of FO | 12 penſio 
ky * upon 

8 4 
"Fr te 1 = make 
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Pepe. Eng. of the Eaſt, PHE ing of France E 


-Paſchal II. 1099 Alexis I. 1081 Philip 1. 1060 A.. 
Gelafrus II. 1118. Fohn Comnen. 1118 25 VI. 110% Henry 


Calihui II. 1119 Emp. of the Welt. I town 
Henorius IL, 1124. Henry IV. 1056 2 he loſ 
Innocent II. 1130 Henry V. 1106 mw 2, 

| Lotbarius tr . 9 NN 


D Willian leave any iſſue behind kim? . | <onfin 
A. No; Rabert ought to have ſucceeded hin moſt a 
as well by the right of primogeniture, as by. the hl 2 


treaty made between them; but Henry, his younger bro c A. 
' Ther, taking advantage of his abſence, managed maten - 


lty 


| 8112 

97 ©. 2003 C29) 1 Hygioab - opal W 14 
Þ well, that he was recognized and ctowned King ol 
England the 15th of Aug 1100; .. * 

9, Where was Robert at that time? + 
A. He was employed in the wars in the Hoh - land, 
ſo that he did not hear of his brother 's death till the year 
following- . W 2 1A 4m 093401 on! zie e 
2. What did he when he heard the news?? 

A The princes of the cruſade had offered him the 
crown of Feruſalem, but he reſuſed it, and got Godfrey 
of Bouillon elected, after which he returned back to Nor- 
nandy; when he was yery much {urprized to find that 
his brother had uſurped the crown of England, upon 
which he croſſed over into that Iſland at the head of a 
great body of .] pt 

9. What ſucceſs. had he in his attempt: 

A. His own and his brother's friends made themſelves 
mediators in the affair;'ſo that they agreed to a peace; 
whereupon Robert reſigned all his pretenſions, upon con- 
dition of having a yearly Penſion of five thouſand marks 
of filver paid him; and he obtained a general pardon for 
all the Eng/iſþ who had taken up arms in his favour. 

2. Was this peace laſting ? * (4/57 357 
A. No; for Robert frota a generoſity of temper that 
was natural to him, remitted to the King his brother, the 
penſion he had promiſed him; but having rallied him 
upon that account, Henry, who only wanted a pretence te 
make war upon him, made this a handle ; entered his ter- 
ritories with a powerful army, and took ſeveral ſtrong holds. 

A. Did not Robert oppole him? TY, 

A. He levied a body of forces, marched out againſt 
Henry, and coming up with him near Texchebray, a large 
town in the lower Normandy, gave him battle, in which 
he loſt both his liberty and his province. | 

2, What did Henry do with his brother Robert ? 

A. He carried him into ngiand, and impriſoned him 
in a caſtle, where he died of grief, after eighteen years 
confinement, leaving a ſon, named William who was al- 
moſt as unſucceſsful as his father. | | 

2. Had Henry no diſpute aſterwards with the French ? 

A. Altho' Lewis le Gros had done him very fignal 
ſervices, he nevertheleſs aſſiſted the petty Lords who 
that time were making war upon their {cycreign, and 

8 L afterwards 
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afterwards. declar'd himſelf openly ; took 2 wn 
other ſtrong holds. 

+ Did any thing remarkable happen in this war? 

Hiſtorians talk very much of the battle of Byens. 

pille, in which the French bad at firſt all the advantage, 
but having yes their ranks in great diſorder, in ordy 
to purſue the routed enemy, King Henry found it 10 
difficult matter to rally his 2 who drove dack the 
French in their turn, and put them to flight. 

2 What accident befe} Lewirle Groſs in this purſuit? 
Ai. He was ſtop'd by an Enplif6 gentleman, but he 
cleav'd his head aſunder with his ſword, and reſcue 
himſelf; after which he went into the foreſt of Anti. 
where loſing himſelf, he had like to have fallen into the 
hands of the victorious enemy bal ir not been fora 
* who conducted him to Aub. f 

2. In what. manner did this war end? 15 5 
A. Caliſlus II. and the two Kings came to Ciferr in 
4120 and agreed to a peace, but it was ſoon broke. The 
war began a freſh, and was 1 on with equal fuccel, 
when a freſh peace was concluded, which ys * 
anore than he had loſt. / * 

nen BAR 

4 Lerois le Groſs having given the \inveſticure of 1 
dukedom of Normandy to William Criton, fon to Robert; 
obliged this prince to reſign, in favour of Henry, all hi 8 
rights to that dukedom, and gave him in e ange the 
county of Flanders, which he did not long enjoy, for WM king « 
the year following he was kilfd at the fiege of Af. earl o 


Q. Was King Henry engaged in no other wars? © 2. 

4 Les, againſt the #*/4, whom he drove back into A. 
their holes and caves. billa 
2 Didhe do any thing for the better government of WI firlt p 
his dominions? from 


A Hiſtorians aſcribe to him the Magna Charta above- ¶ nn t 
:mention'd, and the inſtitution of the Parliament; the Nove 
former is taken for granted, but the latter is | very much W behin 


doubted. earl o 
©. For what reaſon? „L. 
A. From the improbability that ſo Abſolute and poli- 4 


tick a Prince as Henry, and whom no perſon in his Whole and a 
© nN St. Aaſelm 5 dad to reſiſt, 5 * 
e 2. 


E S421 


A2 


or a 
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great men of his kingdom, to whom the kingly authority 


is very often obnoxious. 
2 Why did, Auſelm reſiſt him ? 

The kings of England in thole days had the pri- 
vilege of beſtowing inveſtitures,- with the Paſtoral Staff 
and Ring, and to require an oath of allegiance. from the 
prelates.3, this. cuſtom having been condemn'd by a 
council held at Rome 1104. St. Anelm reſalv'd not to 
ſaffer the Engliſh biſhops either to receive the inveſtiture 
or to take the cath of allegiance, and refus'd abſolutely 


to take it himſelf. 
force him to it? 


Did not the King 

He'at firſt'behav'd himſelf with great temper: and 
* — — aud ſent ſome biſhops to Rome to aſſert his 
rights, and Auſelm went thither in perfon and pleaded 
his own cauſe ; When the court of Rome having approv'd- 
his whole conduct, Nanry forbid. him entrance into his 
dominions ;- but this Dee heaP'd all their differences. 

D. In what manner #- - 

A The Pope finding that it was not in his power to 
act bis prelate decalrd gave the biſhops leave to take the 
cath, upon which che 9 his. clim ds 
inveſtitures. 

. Was Henry ever married ? | 

Twice; firſt with Maud daughter of Malcolm v. 
king of Scots, afterward to Adelicia, daughter to Geafrey 
earl of Laut ain, by whom he had no iſſue. 

2. How man Aken had he by his queen Maud? 

T William Allis duke of Normandy ; Richard; Sy- 
— N N _ — the three 

peniſh'd miſerably ; for the in their ge 
from Normardy to England, being overcome with i 
ran them upon the rocks near Barfleur, the 25 
November, 1119. He alſo left twelve natural —_— 


behind kim, whereof the moſt conſiderable was Robert 
ear] of Glouceſter. 
. What became of Mad * 

A. She was firſt married to the e Henry V. 
and afterwards-to Godfrey firnam'd Sm count of 
Anjon, of Touraine, ad of Maine. 

2. To — 3 impute che death of Henry? 


-in his ambition ; had a mind little turn'd to piety, and 


S asche 


STEPHEN, XXVeh King of England. 


2 Ho ſucceeded Henry I? 


- againſt the Saracens near Rams in Syria i in 1112. 


| Winchefter, legate of the holy See; and the privilegt 
which he ee to grant the Engl ih, made * 


( 112 } 


A. *Tis faid that he eat ſo nizny lampreys as threw hin 
into a fever, of which he died in the caſtle of” Lian 
Brai near Roan. 

When did he die? | 

Z. The firſt of December 1135, — nt reigud 
thirty five years, and was buried in the whey of —— 
ing in England. 

2. Deſcribe the qualities of mis prinice'P': | 

A. He was brave and judicious, © but very ned 


did not ſeruple to break his word ; to which we muſt add, 
that he was too paſſionately fond of learning. 


Houſe of B L O IS. 7 


From 1135 to 9 off 


Popes. "Emp. of the Eaſt. Ki ng of France. 
Innocent Il. 1130 Jabs Commen. 1118 Lewis VI. 1168 
Celeftine II. 1143 Emanuel Com. 1143 Lew VII ny 
Lucius IT. 1144 Emp. of the Wel. 
Engenius[II.1145 Lotbarius II. 112 
Anaſftas IV. 1153 Conrad III. 7 420 | | 
Andrian V. 1154 Frederic I. vet bod $4 =o 


A. Stephen ſirnam'd of Blots. ot 
2. What pretenſions had he to the crown of Englenl 
A. He was ſon to Adela daughter of William the 
conqueror, and of Henry, call'd Stephen, earl of Char 
paign, of Blois, and of Chartres, kill'd in a battle fought 


2. What title had he before? 
A. That of earl of Mortagne and Boule 


28 bis pe 
nal merit, the intrigues of his brother Henry, biſhop d 


* 1 * 


TR 5 3 
2 be the Empreſs, who unortanately was 
abſent at that time. 

In- what does the merit of Stephen conſiſt? 

11 tneſe of his courage, his elevated ge- 

nius, 2 extent of his views, and the ſound- 
neſs of his j ts he was perfectly ekilfd in the 
military arty, had great experience ; wonderful 
tience in concluding treaties, and forming alliances 3 
demency and «munificence were the moſt inconſiderable 
GER All theſe were is ſome meaſure heightned 
by the ſtature and majeſty of his perſon; a placid and 
inſinuating air, in a word, by ſomething inexpreſible, 
which mender hi one of the mak amiable Princes of 


his age 

2 > What grants did he make in favour of the Elis 
4. He repeal that law of William the 
which forbid the nobility | to hunt or fell Timber in their 
foreſts, without a ſpecial leave firſt obtain'd for that 
purpoſe ; and permitted the revival of the laws which 
King Edward the younger had made in favour of the 
— He was crown'd at Wefminfter the eighth of 
May 1135 
© Dy. Maud: and her husband bear tamely this 

urpation 

A. No; Godfrey made himſelf maſter of Nerwandy, 
but loſt it ſoon after; and the king of Scots, who ſided 
with them, enter'd £xg/and ; but upon ſome ſtrong holds 
ks Northumberland being deliver'd up to him, he ad- 

anc'd no farther; and while the new monarch thought 
himſelf firmly eſtabliſh'd on the throne, Maud enterd 
England in 1 139, accompanied with the earlof G/auce/ter 
her brother, 
Did her arms meet with great ſucceſs? 
She vanquiſh'd Stephen near Lincolu anno. 1141, 
— took him priſoner; and this victory would have 
— crown of England, had ſhe not been ſo 

EA a what manner? 

A. She diſmiſs'd with the utmoſt pride, queen Maud. 
king Stephen's conſort, who in the molt ſubmiſſive man- 
ner, intreated to have her husband ſet at liberty; 1 

miſing 
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whom he had no iſſue. 


\( 114.) 
miſing to give up all the pretenſions which herſelf, and 


© Stephen, had upon E neland. 


I What was the conſequence of her refuſal? 
The queen reſented it ſo highly, that her anger 


adminiſtring new force to her, ſhe levied a great body 
- of troops, and reinforcing them with thoſe which prince 
 Euftace her ſon had brought to her aſſiſtance, ſhe march. 
ed out in ſearch of the enemy, and coming up with 


them, vanquiſt'd them; and took the earl of G/ouceftr 


' priſoner,” Who was exchang'd for king Stephen on 4. 
* ſaints day of the ſame year. rr 
2. Did the war continue after this for any time? 


A. Till the 6th of November 1153, when Stephen ha 


: ving loſt prince Euſtace his only, fon, who died in the 


middle of Auguſt of the preceding year, adopted Heng, 


ſon to Maud the Empreſs, and by that means ſecurd 
to himſelf the enjoyment of the *Eng/ip crown till hy 
death. n 7207 bn 


2. What is related concerning this adoption? 
A. That the Empreſs having had a private conference 
with Stephen, declar'd to him, that his adopting prine 


Henry, was no more than what juſtice required at hi 


hands: at the ſame time affirming, that he. was the fruit 


of their amours, and not of her marriage with Gery, 


who, ſhe ſaid, had no manner of ſhare in it. Thee 


. weighty confiderations prevailing with the king, he ins 
mediately agreed to adopt him. SJ 2 3 


2. Did Stepben ſurvive this peace any time? 
A. He died the 24th of OZober the following yer, 
after having reign'd nineteen years, and was buried in 


the abbey of Feverſbam, which he had erected for hi 
"own burial-place and that of his family, whom he lite 


thought would, be interr'd there before himſelf. © * 
How numerous was itt 


It conſiſts of four perſons, viz. queen "Maui hi 


conſort, counteſs of Boulogne, and heir thereof; Prince 


Filliam, who died young; Mary, who embraced 


monaſtick life; Prince Ex/tace abovemention'd, who hat 
married Con/lantina, daughter of Leit le greſi by 
# 177 12 + 3 [12 ob 


j In 


Whitſ, 
Stephe: 
vembe 


gene nerous, magnificent, clement, ju 
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Line of PLANT AGE NRTor of the 
Houſe ef A N O U 


HEN A r Tf. XXVIth King 0 
Duke of Normahdy and o 4 5 ad, 
1 of Poitou, Toumine ando f 


From 1154 to TY 


Popes, ms 7 ibs Liſt. Ki ria 
Alrian IV. 1154 Emanuel Com. 1143 Lewis VIII. 
Alexand. III. 11 1154 Alexis II. 1180 1137. 

Lucias III. 1 Anaronitus I. 1185 Philip II 1180 
Urbanus III. 11 5 Laas II. 1189 

Gregor. VIII. 11 7 Emp. of the Weſt. 

Clement III. 118 Ba I. 1152 


2 W. ſucceeded Stephen? 


A. Henry II. eldeſt ſon of enn earl o 
jou, of Truraine, and of Maine; and of the Em 
— ſole heir of Henry I. King of England, and te 
of Normandy; he was the firſt King of Fug of the 
Line of P/antagenet. Aft 
2. What particulars are related of his you?? 


A. He was born at Man! the 6th of March 173 ths 


made his firſt campaign in 1 149, and was knighted 
Whitſunda 2 of the ſame year, by David King of Sores 
Stephen, King of England, adopted him the Sth of N. 


vember 1153. 
9. When was he crowned. King of England? 


A. The Sunday before Chrifimas-day, anno 1155. 
. 9. What is the character of this prince? 
A. He poſſeſs d a thoufand fine * ; was brave, 
and prudent} bur 
ambition was inſatiable ; his deſire” of enlarging the 
bounds of his dominions, unbounded ; ; and his anger ve- 
Ty hot and violent. 


(nns) 

2 PN ht didhe immediately upon, bis In toth 
As He drove a great number of forelgnen out of hi 
dominions, hd inured to wur, did all 7 in cher 
power to break the peace; - razed to Mo: nd ſuch for 
treſſes as belonged to private perſons, 11 ring thoſe onh 
to ſtand as ke  thooghs necefiary for the defence of higdy 


- minjons 3 the county of Wiftmayeland to the 
Ning of Stotz, eee, f chk of | 
 #humberlond and Cumberland. Britan) 
What did he after this ? of Rem! 


A. Having done homage to Lemis VI [ Kin ing f — heir to 
for his dukedoms of Normaniy and of Guiennt ; his en 

doms of Avjou, of Poitay, of Maine, and of Tourgin, 
bu falls upon Geoffy his own brother, diſpoſſeſſeth him & 
the three laſt provinces ; and afterwards declares war with 
Raymond, earl of Toulouſe, founded on the claim which 
the, Queen his conſort laid to the demeſnes of that coun 


9. What was the ſucceſs of this warf 
A. Henry took Cabort, and beſieged Tow/ou/e; * to 
no purpoſe 3 upon which he concluded a peace, 
Lewis the younger, King of France, who «had or 
-with the earl of Toulouſe, gave Margaret his daughter in 
marriage to Henry; the King of England's eldeſt Ion, and: 
betrothed Alice to Richard his younger brother; 
n what other wars was Henry e I” 
A An® Triſþ Prince being at variance with the other 
ty ſoyereigns of that. iſland; went to England, and 
implored / the. ſuecour of Henry II. who eccordingly ſent 
him a ſtrong body of troops, under the command of eat 
Richard, who ſoon maſtered the Ni Princes, and foreed 
moſt of them, not excepting.even the Monareh who had 
implored his aſſiſtance to ſubmit tothe power of his arms. 
2. Did not Richard rebel againſt him? = 
A. He was about to do ſo; but Henry, who madeſuch 
prodigious diſpatch in all his actions, that Lecois uſed to 
ſay, he flew ; landed in Ireland before Richard had put 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, when he forced him toim- 
plore his clemency, and to ſurrender up to him al the 
ſtrong 
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even ſay, that 


nage, his ſucceſſors. 


rong holds he had as wo 1 | 
| e 4. a great par 

165 Iſland ſubmitted to him, and fihce that time it hag 
never been diſunited from the crown of Eaxg/and. 

9. Was he as fortunate in all his tions? 

A. He took William King of Scots, priſoner, who had 
made an inroad into Northumberland ;. vanquiſhed Philip, 
earl of Flanders, who had made a deſcent. into England 
at the head of a ſtrong body of forces ; and after the 
death of earl Geoffry his brother, whom the people of 
Britany had made earl of Nants, he obliged Canan, carl 
of Rennes, who had ſeiz'd upon Nants to give his daughter, 
heir to his dominions, in marriage to Geoffrey his third ſon. 

9. Did fortune always favour him ? ee 

A. No; for not to mention the great trouble which 
the Pope gave him, for having put Thomas Becket arch- 
. Canterbury, to death; bis wife and ſons re- 

ſucceſſively againſt him, and hardly left him the 

leaſt interval of peace from the year 1171 till his death. 

2. Are the cauſes of theſe inſurrections known? 


A They are aſcribed to the little ſhare which. Henry 


allowed his ſons in the- government ; his obſtinacy in re- 
ſerving to himſelf the ſovereignty of the ſeveral eſtates 
which he had aſſigned to them for their portions ; and 
his amour with 4/zce, daughter of Lewis the younger, pro- 
miſed and betrothed to Richard his ſecond ſon. | 
92 Have not theſe amours ſomething of the romantic 
air ? * 0 , , 
A. Allthe E 


neliſb hiſtorians mention them as real, and 
Aus had a child by Alice; that he en- 
deavoured to get Eleanor divorced from him; and had 
reſolved, in 4 he ſucceeded in it, to diſinherit his two 
other children, for their having rebelled againſt him; and 
to declare the children which ſpring from this mar - 


2 What was the reſult of this defign ? | 
A. It engaged him in ſeveral wars with Lewis the 


younger and Philip- Auguſtus, his fon. And Richard re- 


fuſed to marry this princels after the death of his father. 
What were the Wars in which Henry II. was lait 
A. Richard, exaſperated becauſe he refuſed to let him 
have Alice, took up arms again, and joined his age 


he (8) 
thoſe of Philly are, ben the they doe ben . 
on of Mans and feveral other 
L. To what Pier hd he retire? : 
A... To Chinn, where he fell fick wit pie upon 
WN that his two ſons were bard to Philip-4s 
gui, and curſed the day of his in his expiring m6 
ments. He alſo curſed his tebeffious | children, -tho” the 
ho were about bim, endeavoured as much as polibe 
uade him from it, but to no purpoſe: ' He was age 
8 years and 5 months, and had _— 37 year) 
months, and 4 days. 

9. Whom did Ferry marry 

A. Eleanor of Sen, datcheſs of Guienn: and 0 
Gaſciny, counteſs of Pbitat and Saintonge. PS | 

Was not ſhe married before?” © 

A. Ves; to Lewis the younger, b whom ſhe had tm 
Ae; but he being diſſatisfſed with her condud, 

had their marriage diſſolved in the national council d 
Bois genci, upon pretence .of her being too nearly rela 
to him. 

Had King Herry children by her * 

x Five ſons, whereof F bop two, iz. Richard: I. 

ih v, ſurvived him; but Geoffrey his third fon left a f 
and daughter behind lum. He had alfo three-daughten 
viz. Maud, married to the duke of Saxony 3 Elin, 
wife of Alpbonſo King of Caftilz, and * conſort u 
William II. King of Sicily. 

2. Had he no illegitimate children ? 

A. He had two by fair Roſamond, Sa der of the Lot 
- Clifford, viz. William firnamed' Long-/word, earl of &. 
lithury 3 and Geoffrey -archbiſhop of Nrt. By a daughttr 
of Sir Ralph: Blunt (others ſay Blewit ) he had another 
fon called Morgan, who was elected biſhop of Durban. 

Fe E Relate the ſlory: of Fhomas archbi of Canter 
ary? 

A. His name was Thomas Beck#t ; he had made a pred 
gute at court, having been chancellor and governor u 
young Prince Henry, and was Jook'd upon as n comple: 
- eonrtier. Henry had promoted him to the See f Canter 
bury, tho' he had often intreated him not to raiſe bin 


| IT having” been particularly offended 2 


city in 


| (229, w 
t which Henry, made upon elbe of 
heck. | 


21 Didthe archbilhop ſpare the. Ring upon dhe 


fion ? 
pon which Heavy as ſo. much .axcaſpemc : 
Abe eie him by —— ne a 


tes who were devoted 0 his: paſianes| but 
th rp it oye cor toi the ab- 


ble in France, and aſterwardy'into gba. bf 
get $. by of Par Te Sims. Tre 2100 MM 101 Eiche, 15 l 1 l fil 42 
97 2. What * the arc iſhop's „ 


A ende wr. at” dd us Pipe? Verde 2 


| 1 of the U cler 
i 


ind Avg be mats anti-popez at which Metcanides wis ſo 
highly offended, that he put the kingdom of Exg/and 
il of i under an interdict 3 when afterwards Henry baniſhing all 
del the clergy out of R he excommunicated him. 

9. What was the: reſuh of thi quarrel ? .- 2th 
A. They were . recqnciled the 22d of 70 14585 


"ani e Thomas return d back to men nnen 

a fon Wb been baniſh'd ſeven years. ' T | 
tens 2. Was this reconciliation kiing 4 | 

, A. No; for the King upon certain falſe reports that 


rt v were made to him concerning the archbiſhop, complain'd 

publickly, that be bad no one in his court to revenge __ 
on that prieſt, from | whom. be had recelved fulÞ great in- 
ſults ; which four, wicked wretches hearing," they, to 
pleaſe him, ſet aut immediately for Canterbury, — 
they murdered Tomas in his own cathedral, as he was 
ſaying veſpers, on the ach of December. 

9. What followed this murder ? 

A. The Pope excommunicated King Henry; but after 
having made a publick declaration that he was innocent 
of his death, and ſubmitting himſelf to every thing that 
was required of him, he went to Avranches, an epiſcopal | 
2 in the lower Nortzandy, whey two legates gave * 

lution. | 
9. Did his zcal lap here? YO 
A. In 1174. he went in pilgrimage to Pecket's tomb, 
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(110 )/ 
where he diſcovered much more humility thad pull b WY 
3 4 _ a-great King, or even a private perſon, 
iſtorians differ 'very much in the th 
racer - wg = of this archbiſhop? 
A. So much, that ſome have ranked him among the 
moſt illuſtrious martyrs, while others thought they mig 
juſtly refuſe him the tiitle of an honeſt man, and a 
and fifty years after his death, a difpute 
the univerſity of Paris, whether his ſoul” was in bro 
er in hell s ſo ambiguous was his piety. * * 


firnamed Cœur de Lion, x 
"Lion's Heart, the XXVIIh King 5 1 
land and Cyprus. | 


| From 118g to 1199. 


_ Emp. of the Eaſt. King of Fran: 
Clement III. 1188 J/aac II. 11875 Phily li. 118 


tb V1: 


Janocent III. 1189. Emp. of the Weſt.” A 
Frederic I. 11127 


\ 


Hen. VI. 1190 \ all thoſe 


Phill J. 1197 permit 

| ſelves in 

2. HO ſucceeded Henry >» TIP?\ 4 9.V 
3 A. Richard 1. ky ſecond ſon. 'A, I 
9. What was the character of this Prince? him of 
A. He was inſatiably ambitious, covetous, and * tributar 
gardleſs of promiſes ; but magnificent, liberal, cement treache: 
and of ſuch bravery, as merited him the firname of Ca he load! 
de Lion. prus, le 
2. me are the moſt remarkable incidents in WI the cam 


hiſtory 21 
1 MH having concluded a peace with Philip-4 King F 


guſlus, who gave him back Mays and the reſt of u A. 8 


cities which he had taken from Henry, he went UB but he e 
Roan, where the ducal ſword was put into his hand Nor did 
on the 20th of Jul, 1189. He gave the hy a larger 


(6121) 


Mortain to Jobn his brother, croſs d into England. a 
was crowned at Wefminſter, on the 3d of Seprember- the 
{ame year. 


9. What action did he perform in the beginning of 


1 8 n 
| He raiſed an army of five and thirty thouſand men, 
in es to go to the wars in the Holy-Land ; left the 
government of England to William Longchamp, biſhop 
& Ely, his chancellor; croſ®d over again into France; 
had an interview with Philip Auguſtus at Perzelai, the 
isch of June; 1 * to Marſeillis, and from thence into 
0 gh, where he f Pont the winter with Philip, who allo 
had engaged himſelf in the cruſade. | 
FF 2: Did not a quarre] break out benween cheſe two 
monarchs in this country ? ©, 
MW 4. Yes ; the ambition and ſiniſter practices of Richard 
Voere juſt upon the point of bringing them to an engage- 
ment with one another, had not PBilip, a Prince of great 
wiſdom and moderation, prevented ſo fata an accident 
by his great prudence; and b going to Aewn, o which 
ance, BN che chriftians had already laid fleve. 
1088 2 Did not Rrebard Follow dim! n $1699 et En 
| A. He embark'd ſome days after, but a ſtorm riling, 
part of his fleet was caſt on the coaſt of Cyprus; when 
Inac, King of that Iſland, impriſon'd and clapt in Irons 
all thoſe who had eſcaped the ſhipwieck, and would not 
permit the Queens of England a Sicily to ſhete _—_ 
ſelyes in the port of Milux xo. 
9. Was not this cruel action fatal to lar 
A. Richard. defeated the troops of auc, Ain 
him of his cities, and at firſt obliged him to become his 
d eig tributary; but perceiving afterwards that he employ 
W treachery, and uſed all his endeavours to over-reach him, 
he loaded him with chains, made himſelf maſter of Cy- 
prus, left ſtrong garriſons in It and went ofterwards to 
the camp before An. 8 
2 Did nat the inge aper between him and ; 
King Philip break out afreſh 1 
A. Scarce was King Richd arrived in the camp, 
but he endeavoured to bribe ti Mherents of King Philip. 
Nor did he {cruple to corrupt his ſoldiers, by giving them 


a larger py: But dolce all this 3 
=. „„ 


( 122) 4 
uſage, Philis was fo, ſurprizingly maſter of his temper 
that he did not come to _ ture with him. ; | 
9. What 'meaſures did King Philip take to prevent ik? WM don 
A. con, having been taken the 13th of 745 1191, 
and the King _ himſelf out oforder, he left the camp; 
and leaving t e nand of his army to the duke of 
Burgundy. he put to ſea ain, paiſed by '//aly, con- 
plained to the Pope of the inſults he had received from 
. 5 4 ys to Fontainbleau, and there ſpent the 
Chriſty SR. A EC. 
2. Did Richard alze himſelf ſo as to anſwer th 
great reputation he had gained in the World ? 

A. The 7th of September, anno 1191, he entirely ds 
fearedithe army of 8/agine, and killed upwards of 4000 
of his ſoldiers ; but "inſtead of making a-proper adyvan- 
tage of his victory, he trifled away his time in re-build- 
ing the Walls of Jena ſpent the ſummer following in 
ynſucceſcful negotiations, and was oblig'd to return back 

into England. IB} ©; n 22106 » + 15: 4 14 g 
What was the occaſion of his return? _ 

A. The news he heard that his brother had rebelled, 
and the wars with which England was infeſted. 
„What did he before his departure? 
He married Habella, Queen of Jeruſalem, to Hear 

earl of Champaigu, his nephew; gave his kingdom of 
Cyprus to Guy, de Lufignan, and concluded a diſadvanu 
Seons treaty; with Slade. 

2. Was this voyage proſperous? Ar on 

A. No; ſor he was caſt away; on. the of, Syria; 
- and having taken a reſolution to travel through Germany 
in diſguiſe, he fell imto the hands of Leopold duke of 
Auſtria, whom he had affronted at the ſiege of con. 
„2 What treatment did he meet with from him! 
A. He kept him very cloſe priſoner, and afterward 
delivered him to the Emperor Henry, his ſworn enemy 
who reſolved to confine him to a dungeop far life ; but 
changing bis mind, he only. obliged him to pay a ranſom 
of 1000 marks of filver wa $hercupon ſer him at liber 
the 4th of February, 119% after having imp. iſon'd hin 
a yer, ſix weeks and _— | 
Where did Richard zo after this? 
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rebellion of Jabs: 


| FT Eorcug ſu 


1199. the tenth, year of his reign, and the +40 his 


(69) el 

| A; He haſted to Baglend wiityall Angle expedis 
tion 3 and after having been te. crowd, he ereſsd im- 
mediately into France who DE A: the - 


here Philip, 
ks _beothr, 2 


nions. 


L Did nothi e | 
— os 


20 bn e action, Fo e been | 


ing to the fr of, Zvreuæ to dine with him, but in 
the midſt of the entertainment he murder'd them all ; 


Py the reſt of Wee to the ſword, 1 ſeiʒ d upon 
the 2 Ns Gy EY 
id this afion go long; uppaniſ 


and (et fire to it 855 Ne after all his b page fal 
ing, into the hands, of! the enemy, the 90 * 
cluded a. peace, in 1194. 
Did this 1 continhe for any des 

A, No; and Richard was puniſhed for eng Viols- 
ted ir ; for he-loſt two battles; as allo the cities of Aumale, 
Dippe, and ſome others.: , haweyer- a peace was again 
concluded. between the two monarchs, which acverthe- 
leſs was not more laſting chan the former,” r 

2. For what reaſon? : 

& Richard'laid ſiege to Chalax in Liese, in, ler 
to ſeize upon a conſiderable treaſure, Which a,noblemane of 
that country had. found in his. grounds. this was, an * 


| tique of gold, in w hich one af the Roma Empcrars, 


ting at dinner with us, family, Was e. 5 
9. What was the event of this Py 
A. It was fatal to Richard, 0 he 27 wounded 
with at arrow, which kill'd him, on the 6th; of April, 


age. He was buried at Fantevraud.- 

9. Was he ever married? þ 

A. Being at Cyprus the 3oth. of March, 1190, he 
took to n daughter to Sanchry King of 
Navarrg,. but had hq. bod ba e ue by * In his reign. the ſe- 
n or ſocieties of the city of Jane were 


. Di he lexreany anal bb: 


4 | 


* 


5 124) 

A. Only one ſon call'd Philip, to whom he bequeatbel 

the lordſhip. of Cognac in the dutchy of Guienne. 5 

Jon x, frnamed Sans-Terre, or Withou 
Land, XXVIIIth King of England. 
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From 1199 to 1216. 


I | Popes. Emperors of the Weſt, 
' 1 | Junocent III. 1198 Philip]. 1197 
bh: Honorius III. 1215 Otho IV. 1208 
al Emperors of the Eaſt. French Emp. of Conſtant 
44 Alexis III. i195 Ballwin I. 1204 
11 Lexi IV. 1203 Henry l. 7206 
i} Alexis V. 1204 ig France. 
BY Deodorus I. 1204 Philip II. 1180 
ö 1 f 9. HO ſucceeded Richard I.. 


A. Fohn ſimamed Sans-terre 3 he uſurpl 
the crown in prejudice of Prince Abur, fon to Geng 
of England, his elder brother. W 
. Was he undiſturb'd in his uſurpation ? 
A. Philip Auguſtus took Arthar under his proteftion 
but his arms made very little progreſs ; for not to mew 
tion that the earl of Flanders declared war againſt hin, 
' -- Arthur was yeconcil'd to his uncle, upon which oca - 
fion Auguſtus concluded a peace with King John. 
1 2. What were the conditions of this treaty ? 
wi A. That King Azgu/*us ſhould ſurrender up to King 
3 Jobs the earldom of Evrexx, certain cities of Bern 
"and renounce the ſovereignty of Britany, which Kin 
Charles the ſimple had given to Rollo, the firſt duke d 
Nor manay. . 
2. Was this peace laſting ? 3 
A. No, for King Jobs having divorced Avis, li 
= ſecond wife, daughter to the earl of Gloucefter, married 
© JJabella, daughter and heir to Aimar, viſcount of 4. 
gouleſme, and of Adeleide of Courtenay, aftianced ' 
Hugh Earl de la Marche; who thereupon — 


. * "* 


King Tobn refuſing to 


rabel, to the caſtle! whereof: he had laid 


e) 


nobles of beine, and rar ofithoke of Normandy, to take 


3 Fu Jabs 21 0 
What nn the conſeguener of ar e e e 
A. King Tobn entered Nor mandy with a body of for- 

ces, which King Philip reſented, ſe he committed 

hoſtilities without giving him the leaſt notice; upon 
which he cited him to appear before his Parliament, and 
to ſhow. reaſom for: his 


it, King Philis entered ſword- 
in-hand into Normandy, and ſent Arthur a body of troops, 
in order to make à diverſion on his fide. 

9. Did this young prince fignalize himſelf by any 
memorable action? | 

A. He took a few cities 35 but William: des Roches, his 
governor, having been ſurpria d by King Fobn in Mi- 
e, Arthur 
was carried priſoner to Naas; and ſome days after, this 
eruel King caus'd him to be murdered, more yy to 
be thrown into the. Seine. - 5 

9. Did this murder go unpuniſhed ? | 

A: Philip. ſummoned» King Fobn to appear dad to 
ſhew cauſe why he had prepetrated ſo barbarous an ac- 
tion ; but he reſuſing to obey, he declared him guilty of 
high-treaſon, | confiſcated. his poſſe ſſions, and advanting 


with a numereus array, he conquer d Arjou, Tograine, 


Maine, part of Guiene, and Poitou, and re- united all 
Normandy to his demeſaes, three hundred years after it 
had been diſmember'd from the crown of France by 
Charles the firmple. 

2. Did voting Jobn-endeavour to: oppaſe his con- 

elts? 197 | 
"A As he devoted himſelf entirely: to his pleaſures, he 
thereby: gave his enemy an opportunity of taking ad- 
vantage of his ſupineneſs and negligence; however he 
crols'd the ſea in 1266, but being diſheartened at the 
war, upon the very opening of it, he was glad to obtain a 
truce for two years. 

2. Did not he quarrel with the Pope? 

A. The election of the | archbiſhop: of Canter bor gaye 
him a greatdeal of trouble. 

8 In what manner was this done? 5 

A” Some young monks of the cathedral of . : 
ha 


in that manner: but 


CR ; :fax-their arc 
» had eleQed. Reg inal, therſab-privt,: archbilhe; 
| but as the reſt of the community had not beem ſuſſeu 
to give their totes, 2 
Ae Hit a VE AKA 12 * vd nile 
2, What was tire conſequence" this difpute N „183 
A; The Pope reſus de to gatify eithen i election q 400 
| commanded theimonks; whowere come to Ram upon the 
affair, to elect cardinal Langton, an Alina, Loch 
of Paris, chancellor: «P: the umi und A man 
great learning and ſound moras. bar 
2. How far was: the King ef Balu. concern d ii 
this ? US)mad 521 engũ SITE EDO? 10441 4 XS . 
A He enter'd his proteſt againſt «the Aettion, l 
\ebxpell'd the Monks out of: Ganterbury 5 — hy 
- Whole kingdom was / put under an interdictij which en 
- perated, him to ſo great 'a degree, that he ban iſt d al d 
clergy out of his dominians#. treated ull thoſe cruch 
- who..coutinued , in them after the time appointed fr 
their going away was elapſed, aad: confiſcated aſl thei 
offefions. i orlianany 02 b, : CG £ 
* iS What meaſures did: wo Pope take upon this & 
.:cahon 2 0 Gl Heim: if > vw $1025 W2 
6 Mi; ke. en eee Fob; guve hit Kite 
dom to King Philip Augnſtus,'wnd'granted-the'-Hadil 
. gences of the cruldde to all - PRE TO Su 
. him. s 118 en 0 
2. What effect had this upon King Joby A 
Fe at firſt Jaugh'd at it, but upon tearing A ki 
ſubjects intended to make a general inſutrection, aud this 
ten d to ſurrender him up to the e/cb, who had taken uy 
arms; and allo that Philip Augufius was making erm 
ordinary pre patations, he 'recall'd the ge; Im ans ro 
Cardinal Langten to favour.' | 
2. We this all? e ; 
A. From a meanneſs of ſpirit; for which he was oer 
dur by all his ſubjects, he ſubmitted himſelf à vaſſal t 
the holy See, bound himſelf to pay an annual penſions 
a thouſand marks of lver to the Popes 3 to hold his crow 
- from them only, and to aſſiſt them in all their wars, 
D. Did his {ubmiſſion =e —_ the progres of Kin 
Phlip's arm??? 
A. No; it was Ade: thi: league which Roi 


| (612) 
ſhe, earl of 1 form?d/againf} Fraxce, 
Rut af. the : hend af vialiioh were: Ohe the Emperor, » \King 
John, Ferrand of Portugal, earl of Flanders, Henr Ake 
of Brea, A e Ni did 
735 5 * W hae was the alk bf this league. 90 311 8 
| King:Fubnrenterted! Anju with a ſtrong body of for- 
n —— Thimfal o Unger and the greateſt part of 
ode the whole 1mrmoyinces but having in vain attemptedethe 
wy fiege of Nantz, Levis, ſon of Yugaſtus, narci?l th Roche 
4t au Big order to fight him. 200 (i 4 
du 2. Did this check the progreſs of his arms F/ © 

A. He Snmedixtely fled ; by which rheans part of his 
my 2 d var: eur iq pieres, and: all his 
baggagercarrind uff; and after hœꝗuꝗng rode nine feagdes, 
| comtlt gallop he emely fuffered himſelf to be difpo(- 
bend of nk his conqueſts. ichtie bed : moan bon 

. Did the reſt of che ronſederates/ meet with bet- 
140 ſodoeſee ht toll od 1569 uit dd; n 

A. They:marct'd to- Bantu, in qrder to fight. King 
| 6 awirh/an' army that was thrice the. number.) of 
00 A a they were defeated 3 and hiſtorians inform us, 
oy that Pilip there gained a more ſignal mn _ any 
itz. 2 the French Kings of the third race. — 
aa 2 Relate" the partioulars thereof? 4, 
T7 A. The Emperor had like to have jſt be His betgy 
1 1 his life 3 abd the earls of Flanders and Boulogne were 
wi taken priſoners, together with the earl of Salisbury αhůỹU 
e commanded the Engliſh ſores. 
Wali 2: What — did King wk ir „ when 
en uf nern den enge him of this © e d 5 
tn. A. In the tram ſports of his rage he — . ther. 
moſt exceſſes,” and was © continually venting the - moſt 
biaſphemous expreſſions and reſolv'd to ſtarve himſelf; 
but afterwards recovering "himſelf; vil: a ruce "or 
hve years. 

9. Did his mifortunes end here?” *2% 4 
A. His ſubjects required him to RE the | ning 

of the Magna Charta, which he grant t. 
Having afterwards broke bis word, they —— for Le- 
ois, eldeſt ſon of Auguſtus ; ; who accordingly landed at 
' Sandwich, and was crown'd in London, the 2 1ſt of May, 
an 1216 according to ſome wittens, but none of the 


E nglifo 


' ns) 
Elise hiſtorians maſs the leaſt mention of it; and 
2 aue made himſelf maſter ofthe deſbpart of Eig. 

2 Did King Fobn long ſurvive theſe nrisfortuies? 

A, He died the 28th” of October, ve 16; with grief 
. for. having loft his baggage; - that: threw him inte a fever, 

vrhich was increasd by his eating too many lampreys, or, 
as others ſay, peaches ; and drinking to great excels, - 
2. Hew old was he? 
A. Fiſty one years, whereof he dada ate 
2. What is the character of this prince | 
© He bad wit, but the viaious kind of it was: hot 
headed, reſtleſs and haſty ; had no manner of | reſolution 
| but in his firſt tranſports, which being over, be was ſoft, 
indolent, fearful and wavering: he was cruel, voluptuou 
and covetous ; had neither faith, religion, conſcience, 
honour or conſideration for futurity, however we mul 
make this obſervation, that thoſe hiſtorians who have 
writ the lives of princes that were at variance with the 
Court of Nome, ought to be read withthe utmoſt precuu 
tion; and that the only way of forming a»juſt ou. 
of ſuch Princes, is to draw it Met Com RN 

. Was he ever married? 

A. Yes, thrice ; firſt to Mite, Jane «Hugh ol 
Morton; 2dly'to Avis heireſs of the houſe of Glouceſter, MW. 2 
| whom. be repudiated, and married Jab —_— 
daughter of Aimar, carl of Augoule gene, years 

9. Did he leave any. children? 2 
A. He had none by his two - firſt wipe Jon had fire on hi 

by his ſecond viz. Henry his ſucceſſor; Richard, earl of A. 

Cornwal, and King of- the Romans; Jom wife to Alia. adher 

anger II. King of Scots; Iſabella, wife to the emperor muni 

e II. and £/coner; married firſt to the earl of Pen- Henr 
t 
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_ broke, afterwards to Simon: de Montfort earl of Leiceſſer. 2 
2. What were the moſt remarkable events that hap- A. 
nd in other countrics during his reign ? : the v 


A. The taking of Cauftant ineple, by the French and in or 
Venetian in 1204 and the crulade againſt the Aimee, the n 
which gave file to the inquiſition. 1e N the c 


l B Lanny > 


(129), : 

ede 

HIN AI III. frnamed of Wincheſter 
XXIXth King of England. | 


From 12 16 to 1272. 


Pope. Emperors of the Weſt. 
Honorius III. 1215 Otho IV. 1708 
Greeory IX 7 1227 Frederic II. 1218 
Celeſtin IV. M241 - 2h 
Innocent IV. 1243 French Emp. of Conſtant. 
Alexis IV. 1254 | Henry. I. 1206 
Urban IV. 1261 Peter II. 1217 
Clement IV. 1265 Keb. de Cour. 1221 

Emperors of the Eaſt. Ballwin II. 1237 


Theodore J. 1204 . Hage France. 
Fobn III. 1222 Philip II. 1180 
Theodore IT. 1225 LewisVIIk 1223 
Feba IV. 1239 'S: Twi IX 1226 


Michael VII. 1259 _ Philip Il. 1270 


9, III 0 ſuccbeded obn, WR Sans-Terre ? 


A. Henry III. his fon, who was but ten 
years of age, and born the firſt of Ofober,” anno 120 
What ſteps did his ſubjects take, in order to ſet him 


on his father throne? 


A. His friends made very advantageous offers to the: 
adherents of Lervis ; and the Legate pronounced excom- 
* againſt thoſe who ſhould reſuſe to recognize 

ary. f 

9. Was this effectual ? 

A. Theſe cenſures prevailed on a great number; 2nd: 
the voyage which Lewis was obliged to make into Fance, 
in order to levy money and forces ; gave the. creatures of 
the infant King an opportunity of winning aver thoſe. of. 
the contrary party: but the reſtleſs and fickle temper of 
the Exgliſb contributed more than all the reſt. 

Q. Lewis was therefore entirely abandoned | 

A. Yes 1 for as the carl of Perche had — | 


( 

battle of Lincoln, the 4th of June, 12173 and pot the 

Ich th eilfaftiiogs £ i ron 

ort, ſent im, were intercepted in their paſlage in 
r that Prince Lg ohlig di iq make a treaty] h 
2 hich he renounc * his, 77 boos England, * 

thereupon he and tlie ingdom. 

2. To whom was Prince — ohblig'd for his crown} 

A To Villiam, earl of 7220 great marſhal of 
England, who cauſed, him to be crown'd at Gene 
the 28th of OReber, anno 1216; won the victory & 
Lincoln ; and concluded the treaty, of *renunciation with 
Lewis; and in fine, fucceſsſully governed the dominian 
of his Pupil to his death, which happen'd in 1219. 

. whom was the government of 4 Kingdon 
committed till he came to age? 
A. Hubert du bourg was made juſticiary of Ex land, 
* the Biſhop of Wincheter gavernor 2 the King 
on-. 
How. did theſe two miniſters conduct themſeße 
in t eadminiſtration ? 

A: Admicably well ſa long as they endeayout'd to cam 
on the affairs of the young Prince with order and juſice} 
bift the moment they endeavour'd to e themſelva 
into his favgur, they .quarrell'd,, and Du rg who ps 
vail'd, caus'd the biſnop to be diſmils'd, 15 a Paliader 

"held at Oxford in 12:20: when the King was "dtclaredd 
SLAC: 
. "2. Was not the great credit of DuBpurg diſadvantage 
ous to the Kingdom ? 
A. He was bribd by Queen Blanche, regent of Fran 
during the minority of. King Lerois ; and twice diverted 
his malter from trofling into France withan army, in o. 
der to ſuccour the malecontents, whereof he might har 
made a very conſiderable advantage. 
VE Did he afterwards prevail in diſſusding King Hu 
from it ? | 
A. No; the voni prince went oper thither, not 
withſtanding all his e os nm, to hinder i it; but he hal 
no ſucceſs in this expedition; ſor his army periſhed e. 
ther by hunger or ſickneſs ; ſo that he returned back int 
England, "without once having had a ſight of the enen 
2 What did the Egliſb on this occaſion ? 1 


— 
* 


[TS] 

A. They, took up arms i fore d the King tu Wine 
Big, Who was nom earl pf: Kent, and ſon indaw. 4 
the King of Scots, and ” reſtore the biſhop 36 the admi-/ 
niſtration. 2X9 Senn 222 e Is 

2. Did this: prelate 85 himſelf better: than. his 
r Mad tl Pot wind] 

A. Much Won; agli being exaſperated. 
when they ſa that he filf d up all places of truſt wih none 
but foreigners, rebelled a Tecond time; cut to pieces tie 
forces which the: King ſent agtinſt chem obliged even 
himſelf to fly, and at. laſt fore d him ta ſend the biſhop? 
jo N whence his familyjoriginally cum. 
| the non of dar Aer ue Gap! to the: 
am, . del ul 1929 „ne is 

A es; bot it on dne apt again; for the: King, in 
1136, having married Eleonora of Provence, | his! court 
abs by that meant filled with foreigners, on whom the 

greateſt poſts. were heſtow d but the Hugliſh being diſ- 
—_ ere mau. Were the 

d wok 1 5 3% K. 

ws were the chicks ofthia 7 4: 

A. Richard de Clart carl of Gleucefter, and Simon 
Monfort earl of Leicefter. il 

2. What action did the confederates perform ! N 

A. They ſeized upon the King's perſon ; obliged him 
ga to lay downtheiſoyereign authority, and to lodge it in 
wenty four. commiſſoners, cald canſermators, whom 
. bey nominated, and rwelve Who were Ane dene 
court. 

185 re ve r eke in derte recover. his 
ty 2: 

A. "He implored the ſuccour'of, King Lawis 3 but the 
oops which that pious monarch ſent him in 1262, 
not being ſtrong: enough to — the mann 
doth fides choſe him for umpire T1 

2. Ia what manner did chis ſecond alien dere 
this difference ? 

A. Being arrived at Amiens, where Henry himſelf was 
come to plead his cauſe, the chie(s of the confederates en- 
deavoured to juſtify their proceedings 3; but Lewis gave 


leutence, chat I ere ee . Nr au- 
Nor in env? F d n ene mane . 


V 


'< 132) 


thovity into his own hands; nevertheleſs with this pn. 


vileges of Magna Cbarta. 
Was this ſentence executed? , 

A. No; ſo that both ſides took up arms: but King 
Henry loſt the battle of Leis, in 1269, and was take 
priſoner, as alſo his ſon, his brother, and his nephew. 

2. How did the earl of Leicefter diſpoſe of theſe iu. 
trious captives ? | , 6393 

A. He ſhut up prince Edward King Henry's ſon, and 
prince Henry, ſon to Richard, the King's brother, in 
Dover caſtle; confined the King of the Romans in the 
tower of London, kept theKing with him, and carry'd hin, 
as it were, to grace his triumph, through all the cities of 
the kingdom, and 'ſeiz'd upon the ſovereign authority 
in the King's name. | dien - > 

2. Did matters continue long in this ſtate ? . + 

A. During a year; at the end of which Edward eſcap'! 
out of priſon ; raiſed a body of troops; when he -encoun- 
ter d the earl at Eveſham on the 5th of Auguft 1265; 
there the earl 16ſt the battle and his life, as allo one of 
his ſons 3 and by this means reſtor'd the King his father 
to his liberty. | ee INTL IN 

A Did this victory put an end to the confederacy ! 
A. Gay and Simon, ſons to the earl of Leiceſſer, ſup 
ported this faction for five or ſix months in the heart of 
England, but they afterwards came to a treaty 3 and in 
execution thereof, they laid down their arms and quimed 
the kingdom. 1 | 
2. Was the league now quite at an end ? | 

A No ; ſome of the confederates fortified themſelves 
in the iſle of EH, where they continued till 1268, when 


prince Etzard torg?d them to ſubmit to the King his 


father; and the ear of: Glauceſſer, fon to the chief of the 
league, ſurrender'd up Landen in 1270. 7295 
2. Was Eng/and free from inſurrections after this 
ſurrender ? | 

A Yes, and the royal authority was ſettled on ſo firm 
a baſis, that prince Edmard thought he might ſecurely 
make a voyage into the Levant ; where, being arrived, be 
prevented ſultan Bendacdar from making himſelf malie! 
of thoſe places which the chriſtians ſtill poſſeſs'd. 


viſo, that no prejudice ſhould thereby incur to the pri 


(©) 


„Wide Kia FA6IA Kage" wur with King owl7 
0 . 1 earl ue 
ee his er mot but 
WH 22017 defeating PR ik Nr wt , he” l 
ing down his arms. 

ten 9. Did this prince preform _ en ? 

A. In 1260 he went to Panit, iniorder to ratify this 
fatal treaty, by which King Lewis reſtor'd him Quercia, 
Agens, Perigord — rng under the title of the 
dukedom of 1 

2. — was -this vreaty fatal to Fronce'? 

A. As it vecaſioneg: feveral wars, which reduced the 
French to the utrhoſtfirakes, dnſdmuch, ihat the Engliſi 
had like to have poifleſi'dtheniſelves of dll France. 

Where did King ten die? More 

A. In the city. — nc of Nevember 1271 
in the Goth ye ar of "his Fs 
ap 2.” Was he ever marr 7 1 a 
pan. A. In 1236 he married Here, of Pecene, by when 
v5 3 he had nine children, whereof five died iu their infancy, 
but two ſons and two daughtem lived toyears of maturity. 
ther WY 2. What were their names ? 

T Edward, who ſucceeded' him: uni earl" of 


1} BB Lancafer, to whom ' Innocent IV. wh vas for 
up i diſpoffeſſing the Houſe of du of the throne-of Sieity, 
eg gave the Inveſtiture of that kingdom but the nobſes 


having refus d to furniſh money for that purpoſe, this grant 
ined BY 4vas of no effect. Margarer, the eldeſt of his t 
ers, mary ed Alexander III. King of Scors 5 Bau _ 
ſecond, Fabn duke of Br itany. 
elve 2 What was the character of King Hany III Þ> 
A. He was a prince of great piety ; very charitable 
g his and juſt ; had ſome clemency ; was brave in the firſt-e- 
mot ions; after which he tunk' into ſoftneſs, fear and ir- 
reſolution. He ſuſfer d himſulf to be too much govern'd, 
und this occaſion'd all the calamities of is reign, which 
A laſted 56 ) years and 20% 20 dn ns. 
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From 1272 to 137%. 


ann 

2. HO fueceeded Hery 
— A. Eqguard 1. ofthe line of Pla 

Laux nks, his ade 

2. Where — he when his father died? 634 
A. Ip Syria, which he let fix days after the news ws 
brought him; when he took Rome in bis way, and d 
«.zerwards came into France, where he reconcil'd ſome di: 
tes which he had with Philip #he bold forced Galun 
prince of Bearn to leave off molelting his ſubjefts, a 
vent over into England, where he was crowned the 190 
of Auguft 1274 ; Alexander III. King of Scots, and Jut 
duke of Britany his brothers in law, being preſent at l. 
this ſolemnity five hund 
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Dort. #Emperors of the Eaſt. 
Gregory X. 12591 Michael VIII. 1259 

Innocent V. 1276 Andronicus II. 1283 

: Adrian V. 1276 Emperors of the Weſt, 

Jabs XXI. 1276 Feier II. 1273 

Nichalas III. 127% Nodes IL. 1273 

Martin IV. © 281 \Addalpiof.Nafſau 1192 

-: Homorius IV. 1287 Albert IJ. 1478 
Micbolas IV. 1288 Xing: „p- | 

| Celeflin V. 1294 Philip III. 1270 

1:1. 1-15 Boniface MII. 11294. Pi IV. 1285 

5 1A Beuedidt XI. 1 299219: 1544805 $04 E 
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* After the Death of Frederic, there was an ingeregnum 
ire till Rodolphus; during whi owing per 
er or were elected, vis. Contade HI. William earl of Holla 

„ this King's uncle; Edward V. and A 
* | 


horte 


#>.7 7 3 W 
horſes were ſuffered to run looſe about the country, with 
liberty to all thoſe who could catch them, to keep tem- 
_ 2, Which were his firſt enterprizes ? 1 

A. He declared | war: againſt Leo/ine prince of : Wales, - 
for having refus'd to aſſiſt at the ceremony of his coro» 
nation, and -exeus'd. himſelf from paying him homage. 

2. What ſucceſs had he in it?: 
A, Leoline, although a brave and experienc'd captainy 
| was nevertheleſs defeated ; was diſpoſſeſs d of his ſtrong 

bolds, and obliged to ſubmit» to the-conquerar, who re- 
ceiv'd him with the utmoſt civility and complaiſance. 
2. Did the Welch enjoy peace for any; time? 
A. David brother to Leoline, refided in King EA. 
ward's court, WhO paid him the utmoſt.regard ; but i 
great was his love for liberty, that he fled into V ales, 
and prevail'd with all the inhabitants of that country 19 
— up arnm, when they put all the Eng/iſp to the 
ſword. — | 
9. What did Leline: do on this occaſion 2. | 
A. He found an · opportunity of making his eſcape, after 
which he levied an army; but as he was marching, with 
| a body detach'd-from.it, he fell into an ambuſcade, where 
he loſt his life in 1281. David, after having defended- 
himſelf for ſome time; was taken priſoner, and beheaded 
by the King's order; Nah dog . 
9, Had theſe princes any ſucceſſors ? | 
A. No; for Egzard ſeia d upon the whole country, 
md knowing that a foreign government was very obnoxious 
to the Welch, he obliged his queen, who was ſix months 
going with child, to 7 and lie in among them z accord- 
ingly ſhe. was there delivered of King Edward II. Who 
was che firſt prince of M ales; and the eldeſt ſons of the 
Kings of ' Enz/and have ever ſince bore that title. 
3 other- memorable actions did Edward per- 
m ?* 7 | 
A. Alexander III. King of Stott being dead, princeſs 
Margaret his grand daughter, who a little before had 
- deen promiſed to the prince. of Wales his ſon, having fur- 
ned him but a. few months, Edward. was choſen umpire 
between Robert Bruce and Fobn Baliol, who both lad 


ES 3 - 


elaim.to the crown. 


„ln whoſe favour did he declare) 


N.2. | 7 


* 


9 

A. Tn favour of John Halil, wha did bim he 
eter his coronation, purffwart to che promiſe he Had mt. 

King Edward, in order te enge him to dechaje py 

favour. 


25 How did the gebr⸗ take this his wein cbudeſter 


| A. Very ill; and Hair / himſelf was ſo ham d of it 
that he only ſought an opportunity of TR it pub 


Heki. 3 
9. Did any one preſent it ſel / 


A. The war in which King Z4tard was 
engaged in France, was veryfavourable to bim; but a trum 
that was concluded, very unſeaſonably for him z the re 
turn of King Egward' into England;; the defertioh of 
Bruce, who left him in the hear of an engagement, re- 
duced his affairs to ſo'low an ebb, as forc'd him to come 
in perſon to ſue for pardon of the OI. 
2. Did hie obtain it? 1 

L Edward ſeiz d him and confin'd him in the” towe 
of London; after which he conquer'd all Scotland, and 
made it a province of England, and loaded it with gti 
YousTaxations, and left very ſtrong garrĩſont in it; howere 
all this could not ſecure him the conqueſt thereof: 

2. For what reaſon ? 

A. One William Wattis, a f6ldier of Ava. wy 
— of troops, and. gain'd ſeveral viftories\aver. the Bt 
gli; by, which means he diſpoſſeſſed them of ſeven 

Tt holds, and gain'd ſuch a reputation in that nation 
fas the prime nobility follow's hi is ſtangards with io 
ure 

9. Did this continue for any, tins T TY 

A. No; theſe noblemen calliug to mind'a ite aft 

* that” He was of leſs noble extradtioni than they, were far 
dividing the command; and at laſt they carried" their 
"diſputes to ſuch a height, that it was impoſſible to recap 
eile them, notwithſtanding that a viſtariaus . Rm 
wt Kin 2 Bia her himſelf, appear d in fi 
d he take an ad vanta J B e this wor ys 
Tobn' Cinimyn, a. Kot blentan6f” very 
455 5 his countryrnen l as 7032 . 
* point to engage; Wereupön Elward 702 h Td 


£2 | ain peices, A e fp} ow whiſch he 


* 


Cr; 


| "on 
recovered all the frong holds 43 A Wallis had 'ſeindd, - 
i WY ind reduc's Scotland to ſo z'qondition, chat he 
hy thought it t would de i mn 5 to - 
ſake off the Eng/i/s yoke. 
% 2. Was be miſtaken? "ah 


X Na Bruce, ſon of the 3 King” 
it of that name, and 8 both laid chin to 
ub WY thatkingdom, concluded a treaty, in onder do engage the 
| Scotch to riſe up in arms; upon which Cn, would” 

have taken his advantage of this inſurrection, though cun- 
trary to the promiſe he had made, in order to gee 
the ſovereignty into his own hands ; but Nat haste d 
tither, and fabb's him, and ene wenn: in 
the of. $ebcons 0 

9: Wah he able — £dward'? — 

A. He found — tur wana — ö 
Joſt two battles, the one fought again the Hag /, the o- 
ther the Cummyns ; he had the montification to 
ſee himſelf diſpoſfeſſed of his ſtrong holds ; his" relations 
perſecuted ; his wife throw into. priſon 3 ſo-thad, being 
univerſally: Rr 0 Tents”: 
his. country 

L. 7 Did King 14s make any eue. one. 
during his abſence: ? * 

TP A. He poſſeſs'd hieſolfof the wo contderatie-vonts,- 
34 WY holds; but Robert Bruce, after having ſpenvſeversl months: - 
vel in the woods and foreſts; where he liy'douly- on. ſuch 

tion herbe a2 they # yielded: weng aſterwards 
de. inn one of the , or Weſtern iandzw) where ode 

% his friends. gave "hin rd ge of forces win 

which he enter d St,  farprit'd -Aarith i - "i 
te, ter his adherents; and was marching; ©o-kight Ng 

« r , when chat prinee died, which e en oppoy- - 
— dong hl be kl 


— 


7 bu 


pe Britany, the earls of Flanders and Savoy, Adolphusrdf NE 
,,, Emperor ele& ; and Albert Duke I Haftria ; he yet: 
Ad the difktisfaRion to ſee it come to nothing, and with- 


pered N 3 * 


„ %. by making a conſederacy ith the duke of 


(138) | 
dut the leaſt adrntge n, and to be of no oth 
"_ than to heighten the g mY of his antagoniſt; 
2. What is King Edward's character? | 
A. He was an excellent King, a good father, zd 
ful ally, a formidable enemy, a brave captain; he wy | 
-» chaſte; juſt, moderate and pious; and ſo great was the 
- afteAion he bore to the Holy-Land, that he gave ordersfir 
- The carrying of his heart ur . after his death, and lit 
thirty two thouſand pounds: ſterling for the maintenance 
of the holy ſepulchre : but he was july blam'd for beit ( 
— 2 and inſatiably deſirous of poſſeſſing eye. | 
veral kingdoms. And he was ſo fluſt'd with his om: 
merit, that, in his expiring moments, he exhorted the 
King his ſon, to continue the war with Scotland; ud 
added, let my bones be tarritd before you ; for I an or 
ale, rebels will never dare to fland the Ab of tbem. 
2. Where did King Edward die? 
- A. In Borough on the Sands, in Scatland, the wg of 
July, ann 130, after having reigned 34 years, 
nde and 21 days, and liv'd 68 years. He had en. 
joy'd an almoſt uninterrupted tate; of health, was very 
1 and vigorous ; but a dyſentery, or. bloody-flux, 
2 him to his end. body was ies to Val. 
tham, and from thence 16 We/minfler-abbey, where it 
vas crufted over with re and laid near\ that of King 
2 2 his father... 

2, How, many times was King: Edward Ned? 
= A. Twiee : ſirſt o Cleanor of Caſſile, by whom le 
Bad. four ſons and nine daughters: Eucaad II. his ſoc- 
veſſor, was the only ſon who (urvivid him. Eleonar wa 
married ta Henry Duke of dt Bar; Juan to Gilbert Clan, 
earl of Ghanetfter- Margaret to ahm Duke of : Brabant; 
Elizebeth to Jobs earl of Holland ; Berengera, Alis 
Blauch and Beatrix either died in their infancy, o 

Were; neyeramartied.. By Margaret of - France, King 

„ Iid's wie. he had Thomas earl of Norfo/k; and 

-high;marſhal. of | England 3: Edmind carl of Kart ; m 
. who died za ban fange ibat dino 

Nun A 20 1 oy „ ona 


Dae. 


that it was impoſlible to look upon him, without havidg 
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9. HO. ſucceeded Edward 1 | 

A Edward II. his eldeſt ſon, by Ge 
Zlionor of  Caffile; counteſs of Pontbiex. 1 

2. When did he begin his rein? 

A. In 130% he was one of the moſt banden ond 
beſtſhap'd men of his age ; and had ſo majeſtick an ar, 


: 


at the ſame time an eſteem for him. 

2. Did the beauties of 5 mind anſwer to thoſe of 
his body? 

A. No; he was e warrior, 2 paliticlin oY 
Jous for his country's good, or paſſionate of glory 3* he 
had not a capacity for difficult affairs ; had ne AM. x 
genius ſufficient: to concert, or reſolution to go through 
with them z and to theſe were wholly dat i all the 
misfortunes of his reign. - 

2. In what manner? 


A. He devolv'd' the whole —— of fair 
upon his favourites. — foe 

What did his father require of him in his dying 
moments? 

A. To marry Iſabella if France, daughter to Philip 
4 Bel, who was the greateſt beauty of her age, | 
Did he obey him? 


A; 


went Domgdfately to Bun 


YL 


| him entirely, and put * to _— 


| . £249) . 
A. No ſooner was he ſeated on the throne, than he 
to conclude the marrtuee, 
hich «ceardingly was ized. in preſence: of four 
nge, namely, Pbiliß King of France, Lewis King d 
2 afl Stcly, And: the King of the 


1 ww " How did he <onduft himſelf in the beginning of 
I ? 
7 was wholly at the devotion of. Gefen, ; 


; r Gaſcogny, whom the King his father had 


iſh'd.; when, he intruſted him with the whole ad. 
miniſtration, and was ſo, laviſh of his bounties to him, 


that the Exg/iſs enraged dt the weakneſs. of the ſore. 


reign, and the haughtineſs of the 2 1 8 
award to baniſh him in 1320, 

A Did he not recall him? 

A' Yes, the year following ; . however he was oblig! 
to baniſh him a ſecond time + — returning again, the 
whole kingdom roſe up in arms, When he was beſießd 
inScarborough, taken — —— there loſt his head, in 
ſpight of whatever the King could do to ſuve him. 

Q. Did his death put an end ta the troubles Þ' 
be Suglis 7 8 to the King in 
perſon, they oblig d him to N Ke, of Mag- 
na, Charia; and * ſtatute made by the parliament t 
Oxford, by which all foreigners were aUlabled from er- 


joying any place of truſt. 


2. Was not the kingdom at that time. troubled wid 
ſoteign wan 
3 That of Saales was fill ing en, and. Nl 
Bruce had; defeated the armies which had been, ſent a 
bim; by which. means he recovered thoſe ww 
olds which the Exg/if poſleſs'd: in his kingdom, and 
was actually beſieging Sterling, when the 
ſheathed their ſwords, and forbore all hoſtilities. 
1 Did not King Egenars in vnde them-in his tum? 
He marched at the head. of an army of an hum 


| . eee in order to naiia the: ſiege of Ster- 


ling, but Bruce meeting with him near Banmack-buurn, 
with a body of forces but i 


— 
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9, Did not the E Enuljh re enge themſelves ?'/; 

7 The name of 8 now ſo terrible to 
4 that he conquer d where · ever he engaged them 3 
and recovering, Berwick, he aſtenrards put all the Engi 

vincer which were contiguous . to his, dominions, un- 
ger aue e ſerured his , crown, ee er 
peace to his kingdom. 
1 71 "Kine. ane, an neun for uy time in 
15 court * 
A. No ; for in a Patiement held. in Londos, in e 


the Eugliſb nobles put Hugh Spencer the younger, near 


his perſon, in quality of Chamberlain ; who ſoon gain'd 
ſo much+credity; as. to become the King's favourite and 
prime Miniſter ; which raiſing the«jealouſy of the cour- 
tiers, gave occaſion. to a; great many diſorders. 

2. Had:they any juſt reaſons for complaint? 

A No miniſter, had ever manag'dithe adminiſtration 
with better ſugceſs.; for he never toak one ſtep without 


firſt conſulting his, father, who was a man af _ mor 


deration,, and very well.skilled in politicks. 
2 What pretence did they 2 ng make uſe f?? 
A. They complain'd that young Spencer wos grown. 
bavghty, wg treated. them with toa much pride ;:.but 
tha real. mative of this, diviſion, was the jealouſy of the 
ea] of. e wanted to poſſeſs. an; eſtate. which 
N IR this was. motive ſufficient for 
them ta form. a. confederacy,. of which Thomas carl of 
Lancaft afer,  prines of the blood, declar 'd himſelf chief. 
2. Was t ſederacy ſucceſaſul ? 
. Spencer: was at firſt ohlig d to leave the . 
8 returning bach, he artfully, made bis ad- 
1 diviſion, of the confederates, and purſued 
tl WA 7 clo 


who refuſed to ſubmit,, that they were ob- 


ligd to venture a. battle; which prov'd. fatal\to them 3 


the ex]. of, Lancafer was taken priſoner. in it, with 


2 to barons, who were Wl:haheaded by hand 


” Did chefs deverities put.a-flop. ta the ſaQiony2... 

"EM a ſeaſon; but the queen imsgining chat the 
| l the | cauſe of her being ſent away, 
md ol which the King gave hem forme 


s 9 py ln 20 


(Hz). 
Where was ſhe * time? 96) 2 
At the court of Char/es che Fair, her brother 
of France, whither ſhe had carry'd her ſon me 
who did homage to his moſt chriftian- majeſty, ſaſ 
En and Ponthies. ; 

2. What did the favourites do in order e th 
queen's deſigns? 

A. They obliged the King to recal her; e 
the French miniſters, who refus'd the queen the Gon 
they had promis'd' her, and would haye forced her tg 
return to England. 

2. Did they ſucceed? of [© ag 

A. No:; for the queen withdrew to: Elna, to ear 

William her father in-law, who gave her 3000 men, un 


% Ne 9 


der the command of earl John her brother. 


D. What ſucceſs had ſhe with theſe forces ? 
A. She landed in Exgland, when the  conſpiraton 
joined her, after which they defeated the forces which 
the Spencers ſent againſt her; took both of them prife- 
ners, and ſeiz\d on the King her husband: but __ 
terwards gave her no [mall uncaſiucſs- ak 

. 9: Why fot g | 

A. The Engliſo having t thels ſovereign i in thei band, 


threw him into priſon, and in ſpight of the urgent bal. 


citations of the queen and prince Baward his fon, they 
reſolv'd to crown the prince, and to force the King 
abdicate the throne voluntarily, proteſting that in caſe he 
reſus'd to comply with them, they would force him to f. 
2. Would the King conſent to it?: 
A The deputies had no ſooner told him the reſolut- 
ens of the aſſembly but he Fainted away, and afterwards 
ſhedding-a flood of tears, he ſubmitted to Nora bi thing 


they required of him. 


2! What became of him afterwards ? 
A. They let him remain in priſon, where Thoma! 


 Goxrney- and Sir Jobn Maltravers gave him the moſt un- 


worthy treatment; but afterwards finding that the gueen 
ſcem'd inclined to a: reconciliation, and chat ſeveral par- 


ties were forming in order to ſet him at liberty, they put 
him to death in a very cruel manner; for a hot iron 


was thruſt into his fandament, through a pipe made d 
horny in order that it mightleave no ſar. behi Wis 


PK 
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243 
in theſe eruel torments he expired on the 29th of Je 
1107 I 26, after having reign'd 20 Years, - 

2. became sfterwards of his enemies: 
A. The two wicked wretches, who, had had perpetrated 
this wurder, came to an end Gourney died by 
the hands of the Maltravers 
71 the earl of Kent, 5 
ed by order of young King Edward, a few days after his 
father's 3 Roger, who ſeem'd to be'the ſoul of 
the confederacy, was beheaded in London, for having 
accuſed the earl of Leut unjuſtly of embezeling the 
blick treaſure ; and the queen, who avas ſuſpected ta 
— 3292 Moreimer, was ba- 
niſhed to one of her country houſes. 
2 What iſſue did King Edward leave behind 'him ? 
He had by Jabel of France his wife, two ſons, 
and as many daughters, giz. Sdward III. his 2 
2 obu who died in the flower of his youths 
deſt daughter, was married to David King of CO F 
: Eleonor, his zd, was wife to Reynold duke of Grel- 
1 
9. What remarkable. events happen d in his reign? 
A. Tae moſt dreadful earthquake that had ever been 
known in Great- Britain; and about this time the wor 
of the Na N was aboliſh. 
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THO ſucceeded F,—Uu II 7 
A. Edward III. his fon, a yourk ay 
uw of age, who: ſucceeded him in 1326. 
9. What character is given of him, 
A. He was a prince of the higheſt merit; the odd 
captain, and the molt happy monarch of his age; he hat 
a great ſoul, an elevated genius, an inexhauſtible fund of 
ſagacity, was moderately pious, but too ambitious and 
2 2 in the proſperity with which he was attended. 
2. What were the ſirſt remarkable incidents in hi: 
reign ? 
A. He'found it a difficult matter to cruſh the different 
factions which were formed in the kingdom, in order to 
reſtore the king his father to the throne. Robert Bru 
taking advantage of theſe troubles, enter d England with 
an army, which, as it had been us'd to conquer, was the 
more formidable upon that account. 
2. Did Bruce gain any conſiderable advantages? 
A He not only obliged King Edward to renounce il 
his ele to Scotland, but concluded a peace with 


_ him; and to make it the more laſting. David, eldeſt * 


2. 


his vaſlal 


e l © 
of Bruce, and heir apparent of his crown, marry's Je 
King Edward's filter. Fl | 2 1 is banal, 3 
9. Did not the war with Scotland break out- a-freſh ? 
4. The lord Beaumont, an Engi nobleman, who 
had ſettled in Scotland, having been baniſh'd from thence 
in 1331, for ſome miſdemeanors, . went to Tard Ba- 
l, ſon to king Fobn ; and, as he made it appear, ht 
he might eaſily conquer Scationa, this prevail'd with him 
to go into Exg/and i where being arrived King Edward 
js'd to raiſe a body of forces in order to oppoſe his 
trother-in-law, upan. condition, that be ſhould become 


What was the ſucceſs of this expedition? 
Baligl gin d two compleat viftories in 1332, and 
oblig'd young. David, and the queen his, conſort, 40..z8- 
tire into Fance: however he was afterwards juſt upon 


the point of being put to flight in his turn, had not A. 

ward 2 23 upon 0 of getting ö 

ſed the Scots, e 
Was it reftor'd to him? 


revick 
(poſe 


"3 


A fubmictes to 

do him homage ; but being -uawilli uſt hi 

took him into Exg/and, and committed the adminiſtration 

of the affairs of Scotland to David Cums, Who Was = 

preater enemy to Brace than Balia himſelf. 19920 
« Robert Steuart, who was afterwards King of ge- 

taken up in his wars with France, cauſed II. 

dead, who | 


| 146 
- Þ Did King Edward purſue him 8 
X Ns 3 for finding that his forced were atis, þ 
ſuffered them to take ſome refreſhment; and during thi 
interval, he made his addreſſes to the beautiful counte; 
of Salizbury; but hen his army was afterwards in 
condition to march, David had fo 11805 entrenched 
himſelf, and the ſeaſon was fo far advanced, ttlat King 
"Edward was obliged to retire.” ON 
2. In what manner did the warend? © 
A. Davia, in the firm uaſion that King Zb LAW 
Bad enough upon his hands to maintain his war wit 
France, made another incurfion into Exg/and; but Quea Phill, 
{/abella, who was regent of the kingdom, during be * ſuc 
husband's abſence, putting herſelf at the bead of n nene! 
army, fought te King of Srert, who received thre 
wounds, was taken priſoner, and had 20 0⁰ of his mea 
'kill'd upon the ſpot; he was afterwards confin'd in de epitu 
tower of Lenlun, but recovered his liberty by a treaty, of th 
which put an end to this war. 5 
2 Upon what occafion did he make war with Fra? e 
A, Charles IV. firnam'd the Fair, King of France 0. 1 
ing without male · iſſue, Philip de Valois, hig couſin, fur Plilip 
ceedeſ him, by virtue of the $2/i aw, Which at te rat m 
ame time encluded Kig Edvard” from the fuccefim I ff 


„en he clafin d in right of the queen his Habcher, d 7 
ter of Philip the Fair, and Yifter of Charls;"the Fair u his tro 
BY if ehem Philip de Falois was omy couiin. . $1133 Oi 4 nh 7'battl; 
12 2 Was this juſt oceaſon n; wai nus 00 tler, 6 
1 „ Na ere ade Sele ken women are excluldſ . 
1 the ſucceſſion j however the Kihgs of England, everfine : 
MT  Cchattime, have aſſum d the title and arms ef the "King offi l wut 
| 44 Wren. yi b dre e RUN MIRA men uf 
| y h £249. What was then the motive ef  Bdwir4's/enyiſt ban, hi 
F i 1 ein tRis war?! q PID 2278 Mit 01 qu 9k 
1 | A. Frompted by ambition he was dfitbus of eh jb. 
$81 ung the crown of France;*''but"thit'which chfeffy Br. 
i Him, in that reſolution," was the haughty' reception” whit 
"4! _ "Philip gave him, when hel went to do him eme h 
i Ain, for Guienne and Pontbieu: tf 2.01 8g ©? Fes 
ud 2. What was the conſequence of this wur; 


A. It was fatal to France, where Edward made deal. 
ful havock, and carry'd his viRtorious arms to the very 


( 


fates of Paris : He afterwards, on Saturday the 26th of , 


Auguft 1346, gain'd the famous victory of Cech over 
Philip; in which the King of Bohemia, the duke of Alen- 
n King Philip's brother, upwards of 1209 knights and 
2000 men loſt their lives. Hillorians tell us, that the 
Engliſh firſt made uſe of cannon in this memorable battle, 
aud that the French were not as yet acquainted with it. 

9, Did King Ezward gain any conſiderable advantages 
by this victory 7” W : 

A. He beſieged Calais, and took it after a year's ſiege. 


Philip marched with an army of 2000co men, in oder 


tb ſuccour tfat place; but Edward was fo ſtrongly en- 
trenched, that there was no p5ſlibility even to attack him. 
9. In what manner was it taken? OE ey ©. 
A. The befieg'1 were ftarv'd out; for When they 
5 the fortifications were as entire as the firſt day 
of the ſiege. er 
2. Did this monarch gain no other advantages over 
France ? hh hh 
A. Not to mention the victory which he gain'd over 
PIi/ip's fleet, nor ſeveral cities which he took, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with.relating, that King 
ſuoceſſor, having obſtinately refus d to ſuffer the prince of 
Wales, eldeſt ſon of the King of Eng/and, to draw off 
his troops, he thereby fore'd the young prince to come to 
r battle near the village of Mauperluls, not far from Poi 
tlers, on Monday the 17th of September 1316. | 
2. What was the event of this battle? | 


A. Very glorious for the prince of Wales, who enüret 


ly routed the French; kill'd upwards of 6000. of their 
men upon the ſpot ; took King Fobu, and Philip ot Baur - 
bin, his fourth ſon, priſoners ; he alſo took 50 of the 
greateſt noblemen of the Kingdom, and 8co gentlemen; 
and confin'd King Jobs and the prince his ſon in the 
tower of London. : Wie RG 
| 2 Did not King Edmard, upon this victory, flatter 
limſelf with the conqueſt of France? 3 

A. Yes; and what confirmed him ſtill more in it was 
the revolt of Charles le Maupais, Kiug of Navurre. .. 
2. Wi he ſucceſsful in it? | 

A. No; for Charles V. at that time Dauphin, diſcon - 


certed all the great projects he had form'd ; threw the 
© — King 


an, his fon and 


. 

4 
1 

1 1 


| prov'd as fatal to that Ki 


( 143 ) 


King of Navarre into priſon, and diſpoſed every thing fo 


' happily, that the King of Erg/and, after having unſyc- 


ceſsfully attempted the ſiege of Rheims, conſented to x 


| peace. 


2. Where, and on what conditions was it con, 
cludedꝰ?ꝰ 
A. In the village of Bretigvi. King John paid three 


millions of crowns of Gold for his ranſom, and refign'{ 


to the Eng/if the entire ſovereignty of Gaienne, Ani, 
Kantonge, Angoumois, Agenois, Perigord, Rouerge, Li 
moſin, Querci, the earldoms of Guienne, and Pontbity 
Boulogne and Calais. I forbear to mention the remaining 
articles of the peace, which were as the Sth of 
May, 1360. 

| Was it executed? 

A. Yes; King Jobs was ſet at liberty, after 
been detain'd four years, one month, and five eb he 


\ 


_ obſerved the moſt minute articles of the treaty, notwith- 


ſtanding the offence he thereby gave to his ſubjects, and 
even went into England, in order to ſettle certain con. 
troverted points Hertz him and King Zoward, and dy 
the 8th of Dia ril 13 
458 webs ve obſerve the r of peace u 


A. Not for by malls war upon King Edesse. which 
as the foregoing had been 
advantageous ; for this wife monarch vanguiſh'd him in 
ſeveral battles, tho? he did not once ftir-ont of his palace, 


and drove them out of moſt of the ſtrong holds they pol 
ſels d in Picardy and Guienne. 


9. Was King Edward engag'd in no other wars? 
A. He eſpous'd the Intereſts bf Jobs earl of Montfort, 
againlt Char/es of Blois; and tho' he was not ſo happy u 
to put an end to that war, when he went over into Ir. 
tany, he yet had the ſatisfaction to ſee it concluded & 
grecable to his wiſhes ; for Chars loſt this victory, to. 


gether with his dukedom, and his life, Ry the battle of 
Avrai, tought the 2gth of 


September 1 | 
2. What is particularly aſcrib'd to 72008 A 

A. The e of the order of the Garter, the 
moſt illuſtrious in Eng/and, | 
| © dhe occafion r it ous 


be 


(es r. 


- A; Tun aid that it was occifioned by the cbunteſ bf 


Jalisbarys blue garter, which, falling" from her, leg, the 
ing took it up at a ball, as that lady was dancing; _ 
#3 ſhe imagin'd he had- ſome other defign in view ; and 
having diſcayer'd;her furprize to him upon that account, 
the King cry'd, Dijſbonur, or evil, to that man who 
thinks nl of it ; and" afterwards added, many 4 man bas 


lagb's at the gartir, be will think it a great honour to 2 


wear it. 


2. Di he inſtitute this order intmedistely upon this 
Inch K alien n : A 
A. No; ſome years after, at Os 


ry which he gain'd over 2 ſtall body of. French, w 

were going to take Calais by ſurprize;z and the fole m 

tive of his inſtitution ſeem'd at firſt only to reward the 
bravery of thoſe who accompanied him in this expe- 
dition, and had fignaliz'd - themſelves in the battle of 
Crefy, where the W 
- 9. Pray give ſome account of his family ? 


T He had by Philippa ef Hainazlt, Edward prince 


of. Wales, ſirnam'd The Black Prints, the moſt valiagt 


hero of his "age," who had n very great ſhare in the vic 


toryof 1 took King Je priloner in the battle 

2 ti Pee uw wn on him "the +l of 
ment of his Foreign 
therein by 


a thouſand | iſluffrious actions; he went into 


Spain in order to ſuccqur Peter the cruel, and beat Henry 
4e Traflamare, who diſputed the crown with him; and 


after having gain d immortal glory, dy d in the flower of 
his age in the year 1378 | GS, | 
9. Was he ever married? 5 
A Yes; with Joan his couſin, daughter of Zanund 


eatl of Kent, Widow of ' Thorzas earl of Holland. The 


King his Father thought it but juſt, in conſideration of 
the great ſervices the Prince had done him, to permit him 


to parry her, he being paſſionately in love with her ; and 


To exquiſite” was her bea 
The beautiful Joan: 
. 9. Had he any children by her ? 2 
A Richard, who fucceeded to the crown of England? 
2 Wyo ate the other children of King award III. 
. He nad twelve in all by his queen, whereof * 
* | : * 4 y 


aty, thay the was paneely cole 


f 


— 


ord was, St. George and the Gartet- 


dominions, he. fignaliz'd himſelf 


| „ * GW * 
. dy'd before him? William who dy'd:an infant, Bina E 
duke of Clarence; Jobn of Gaunt duke of Lancaſtn; ry 
' Edmund duke of York; Thomas duke of Gloncefter ; and after 

four daughters, viz. Jabella, Joan, Blanche, and Mu-. tious 


| 

| 
= tinge [= 
it 2 In what manner did Edward III. die? ment 
10 A. Suddenly in his palace at Shen, now call'd Richmond, WM and | 
Wh: ; ſeated on the river Thames, the 21ſt of June 137), u WM 2. 
11 the Syth year of his age, and the 5 1ſt of his reign. 


nh; 2. Did not Miel lit live under his reignu + 
10 | * Ves; and he being convinc d e fallenel, of 
the doctrine of the real preſence, , pilgrimages, purge 
tory, Sc. inyeigh'd in all his ſermons againſt the clergy; 2. 
for which being cited to appear before the biſhop of W begin 
 Londan, it prov'dthe occaſion of great tumults. Wicklift | 
was a4 man of great piety and learning, but, in an aſſem- 
. bly held at Oxford, his tenets were ſolemnly condemn'd; 
however, he eſcap'd the malice. of his enemies, and died 
'peaceably in his bed, in 1385. He is juſtly confiderd 
as one of the moſt eminent authors of the retormation. 


rr 
RIC 4a xD IId XXXIIId King of England 


$ 


1 r * 
From 137 to 1399... 


Popes. Emperors of the Welt, 
Gregory XI. 1370 Charls IV, 1347 
Urban VI. 1378 Wenceflaus, 1378 
Beniface IX. 1389 Kings / France. 

Emperors of the Eait Charles V. 1364 
Job VI. 1355 Cbharks VI. 1380 
Emanuel II. 1391 - ts 


2. W939 ſucceeded King Edward III? 
| A. Richard II. Fi grandſon, born at Bout 
aux the 6th of Fan. 1366, declar'd prince of Mali 
in 1376, and crown'd King in 1377, it eleven years of 


_ age. Tis at this coronation that hiſtorians firſt mention 
491-0 the champion's coming into Weftminſter- Hall, and giv- 
2 : bd * 1-5 » Iv . 9 . 8 

WY ing his challenge; however it is certain that it is f 
. | 2 


Kane | 
N. Who goveri d the kingdom. during his minorſty ? 
A. The duke of Lantaſtit, and the earl of Cambridge, 

afterwards duke of Tard, his uneles 3 ho being ambi- 

nous of preſerving the ſovereign authority in their O tn 
hands, were continually exclaiming againſt his govern- 
ment, and ſpiriting up the . W = miniſters 


and favourites. 


2, Who were his chief miniſten bon! oo? 

A. Rabert de Here earl of Oxford, whom ** 
created duke of Ireland and marquiſs of Dublin; but he 
being remo wd, * earl of Suffolk ſuccecded him in the 
adminiſtration.” n 

2. What ebe en did he perform i in the 
beginning of his reign? ? . 

A. He curb'd the inſolence of the peaſants, / whs bad 
made an inſurreRtion 3 fore d the Scors to forbear hoſtilities, 
feat ſuccours to the Flemimings, aſter the battle of Roſdbec ; 
dein d ſeveral victories in Ireland and-eoncluded a treaty 
with France for thirty: years, aſter having carried” onthe 


war in that kingdom with little ſucce 1 


2. Had he no troubles during his rein?) 

A. Yes; for not: to mentian thoſe which the followers 
of Wickliffe rais'd in London and other places, the dukes 
his uncles, he of Glanceſter in 3 were ao 
continually in armi aguinſt him. 

L. What reaſons did thoſe Tings, give for thei ae- | 
ting in this manner * | 94 

A. The uneaſineſs they felt 10 ſee: perſons of hide 
birth in thoſe ſeats which they ought to have held in the 
council: And to juſtify their proceedings ; they gave out 
— the favourites had ſecretly conſpired to take awaytheir 

ves. 


| L What was ihe reſult of theſe-faQions ? ? 


A. They brought the kingdom to the brink of ruin, 
and — the death of ſeveral noblemen; ſor the 
King having notice of the ſecret practices which the 
duke of G/oycefter was carrying on againſt him, cauſed 
him to be ſtrangled; the earl of Arundel was beheaded ; 
the earl of Warwick was condemn'd to perpetual im- 
priſonment; and the earl of 'Derby, duke of Lancafter, 
lon to the duke of that name, was baniſh'd-the kingdom. 

Da this put « flop to the inſurrection ? 4 


| a 


029 


| + ANo e Duty, whores with tothe trap de E 


— les VI. was recalfd by the Eg nobility, n I France 
che e who were reſohd w 2. 
with the —＋ laviſhneſs and 


arrived ſafe at P/ymonth, I 
| an Angel r r 
Eee, n 9. 

A. Richard was then in Jreland, ud the duke if diſturb 
2 at that time regent, being a lover of | caſe, grey A. 


tired with the fatigues of war z and it is further aid, thi { 
he went over to the earl, who at his entrance into I;. e in 
' land, had taken upon him the title of duke ore, Mone) 

EA What happened after this? daught 


e ae 
"and imprifoe'd in-the calle of Flint, near ' Chefter tue 


_ «afterwards; carried to London, where the duke had if. WH Black! 


ſembled a Parliament, who brought the King to bis tu, WM they c 
and oblig'd him toabdicate his eron by an act madethe offered 
29th of — 1399, in the z2d year of the reign when | 
of this, unhappy Prince. + | dle, h 
2. Of what was he accus'd 3 \ | 

A. Of having oppreſsd his ſubjecta with heavy taxes; | 
Quander away his revenues to very ill purpoſe; er- 
rich'd his favourites with the blood = of. his people; de- 


' .volv'd. upon them the whole adminiftration, and put 
| the duke of Glaureſtrr to death unjuſtly. | They likewiſe 


told him to his face, that he was not fon to the Prince 
of Wales, but of a prebend of Bourdeanx, whoſe name 
they mention'd to him: conſequently that he was 3 
uſur r, and unworthy of the royal dignity. / 
What Rope ws this unfortunate prince aſter- 
warde? 
A. He was imprifon's i in — in Vor hſbin, 
where, according to ſome: hiſtorians, he was murther d 
by order of Henry, the year mn 
A of his age. © 

2. Was he ever married t 


1 = gh te; fron of 1e. wee 


vl, 07 en 1 39% 


un WY the Emperor Wence/laus, and afterwards to 1/abella of 

u france daughter of CBarlis VI. but had us iſſus by either. 
i 2 What character do hiſtorians give of bm E 
on, a2 _ — moſt R in — 
World ; of an indifferent genius, ki liging, - 
with Wl magnificent ; but ſoft; timid; and too much devoted to 
Fi- bis fayourites ; his misfortunes were owing to the ambi- 
be tion of his uncles, otherwiſe” he'might have been c 
em, WM fidered as a good King enough. 

9. Did not Wat. Tyler and Fack Straw occafion great 
diſturbance ? | 

A. Yes ; and it was owing to the heavy burthens and 

fions with which the nobles, vex'd the people, who 

in ſeveral parts of England ; and a collector of poll- 
Money offering to commit violence on; Mat. Tyier's 
daughter, he was ſo much incens'd at it, that he beat out 
his brains; after which, gathering together u great mul- 
titude of people, they ſet themſelves in battle array on 
Blackbeath, whence they marched to London, where 
they committed great ravages ; but upon a pardon Fr 


offered them, they went to meet the King in Swi 
ein when Var. Tyler, offering to lay hold. of the K. 
de, he was Kilf'd by the Mayor of 


| - 
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C 
DHoaſe of L.A NCASTEUR, 


euer IV. XXXI Vc. King of England. 
Prom 1399 to 1413. 


ang Emperors of the Weſt, 
* Beniface IXx. 1389; Wenceflaus 1378 
; Janbeent VIE 1404 Robert le Pet, 1400 
* Gregory XII. 1406 * 1310 
Alexander v.. 1 King of Frante.. 
John XXIII. 410 Charler VI. 1380 
Emperor of tht „il. | 
* Emanuel _ 1391 


Fter the depoſing "of Richard II. on whoſe 
9 bead was the crown of Terlan 1 


A. Un that of Henry, earl of Derby, who had aſſo- 
med the title of duke of Lancaſter: He began his reign 
in 1399, and was call'd Henry IV. 2.1 


Df. Whoſe ſon was he © 

A. Of Jabs of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, in rightd 
Blanche his ſecond Wife, heir to that, dukedom. 

2. What character had that prince? 

A. He was brave, warlike, active, liberal and mag 
nificent, but he is blamed for his cruelty, his ambition, 
and. inſincerĩty, which he never ſcrupled to put in prac- 
tice, whenever he found his advantage in it; he is al 
juitly cenſured. for having been the firſt prince who {ut 
fer'd hereticks to be burnt. 

2 Did he fit quietly upon his throne 2 

A. No; his reign was a continual ſeries of revolutions 
which filled England with blood and miſery : He him 
ſelf indeed always triumph'd over them; but. the great 
number of perſons of quality whom he put to, death for 


having fomented theſe xevolutions, got him the - appells" 


tion. of Cruel. i 
1 


and ga 
of for 
they! 
never 
2 
tents 
A. 
invad 
for-th 
Fran 
again 
9. 
A. 
hic 
ter wa 


I The Sets ate the Pi e 2 
Fug 


9. Were not his en 


lard, but after having been defeared 1 in + 

they were oblig'd to forbear Hoſtilities. 

ſupported: the famous Owen,” G Hundt, who ok 6 
tain” 


gel the Welch to riſe; in whoſe ountiy he 
himſelf a "conſiderable time, with ſo mth pood fortune, 
and gain'd ſo many victories with an inconliderable Body 


of forces, that the Engl; took him ws 
they were ſo much 05 with”: this 42 


never appeared but they immediate) 1 h 

2 Di the Fand dc Nek e, N Aae. 
tents with forces? 

A. They levied confiderable.candlies, and frequently 
invaded Guienne and Calais, but with very little ſucceſs ; 
ſor the inteſtine, diviſons, which at that tiche raged in 
France, did not\pexmit-themetry keep up a arm 
2painſt a foreign enemy, for apy conſiderable 

9. Did tot Henry foment theſe: di sion? 

A. He aſſiſted the '\ duke: f Orhan, 1 
which being rendered uſeleſs * the peace that gs o 
terwards concluded at-. euren and not 
who. bad em loyed them, they made Ureadful 
Normanaye. ourging, Mai na, and Ain b 191 

2.0 what diſcaſe did Henry dien oy 75 — 

A. After having been afflicted fur: ſt ven yechts with a 
leproſy, it at laſt brought him to his end od the z 0th of 
Merch 4 1 $43, the; thirteenth: of this: reign} aud in 
the 46th year us ogy" But others 1 that 2 died 


of an apoplexy. 


2. Had. he ever a he mantle; | oy 
5 A. Tees firſt - to Mary. — * „pb en 


705 Hereford, after warde to Joas of Navarre, Wide of 


duke af Brumm, by whom he had no ue. 
2 Had he any nn by his firſt wife? 
A. He had fig, viz. Hnt V who ſucceeded” him, 
Thomas duke of Clarence, 124 dake of Bader i, Bum 
prey. duke of Glogceſter ; and two daughter, namely 
Blanche, married to Lei the Barben, Bleftor Palat 
of „ 5 Rhine and Philippe wits of ric. . Dux. 
Norway Me cri $1 Pe of 1+: $18 
hat eminent men flowriſt'd under his reigd 7 A. 


. 


C456). 


A. Kibert Knollet, William of Wicthon Sir Ride 
MER Lord-Mayor of London, were diftinguiſt 
by their Works of charity, and the foundations they 
o beneficial to the publick. ' It was alſo famoy 

Chancer and Jobn Gomer, both poets, who 
iy We: n * _ pg of the 


Bir V. NV King of Engl 


A My to 1422. 


Bir? f the Wel. 
gs een, 4 "on 


| - pantie 


Emperor the Eaſt. - Kings / Prince, uck e 
e H. 117 1Chavles & VII. 1385 bisax 
2 8 ſucceeded Henry IV 7 ee 4 7 


| . his [eldeſt ſon, born in 1305 — 
and declared roles Wales in 1399» l 5 heir apparent 9. 
of the crown of I 


2. Wharrdid be begin hiorely a \ ee 
I A. In 1413, made 
6 - pay e e rl ci 
nach 7 he { 
A. He was well-ſha „ td 
ſoldier, and a good a Wert very extenſive and 9 


elevated genius, 2 to which A 
we muſt add, that he laid all his ſchemes fo juſtly, that WI (ata; 
they never fail'd of ſucceſs, He is indeed blam'd for W for t 
his unbounded ambition, kis ſordid attachment - i his to th 
Intereſts, and for having no regard for religion. they 

2. What were the pretenſions of this prince? trem 

A- He laid claim io Normandy, Avjon, Meint, * 


r which Edward Ill. wif 2 
hid to cha crown of France. dy f 
bee eee 4 
X 7 6 ain. TR: ve . Um) 


„„ i A > 3H 
% A. That of negotiation; and accordingly addreſs d 
nin himſelf to Charles VI. King of France, in order to obtain, 
z reſignation of the abovementioned provinces in his 
favour, as alſo princeſs Catherine in marriage; but this 
not ſucceeding, he declared War with Mane. 
9. Where did he firſt begin it? 
A. He r — 1 TR, the 4th of Au- 
„14173 eur, which he took 36 days. 
* lt ons. oe the trenches. During the [8% 
zbove half his forces were either cut to pieces by the 
French, or died by various diſeaſes. - 
Where did he go afterward ? | 
A. He marched thro' Capx, eroſ d the Somme, and 
march'd on till he came near Agincourt, where he de- 
feated the French army, which advanced to give him bat- 
tle, the 25th of Other of the fame year, kill'd ſeveral 
French p and noblemen, and 10,000 common ſol- 
diers. In the heat of the action, he Was vigorouſly at- 
uckd by the duke of A/encon, Who, with one blow. 
hiszx, ſtruck of the crown which he »vgre upon his head. 
dome hiſtorians affirm, that the Engliſ loſt only.the duke. 
of York, the carl of Sul, 2 knights, and 28 private 


men. | 1 | 

2 Did Henry content himſelf with this victory ? 

After his Fleet had beat that of France in two en- 

expements, in the inning of the following year, he 
made a deſcent upon Normangy, and ſeiz d upon ſeve- 
al cities in that province; ſpent the winter there, and 
the ſpring following ſet out in order to renew his cou 
queſts. | | ; 22429 

9 What cities did he take? 95 

A, Ponte de * Arche and Roan, in 1418 ; the latter 
ſuſtain'd a fiege with as Por bravery as ever was known 
for the Inhabitants of that great city defended themſelves 
tothe laſt, and would never have been overcome, had 
they not been prey*d' upon by famine, . which was. fo ＋ 
reme, that they were forc'd to feed upon leather ; on all - 
» nd WY kinds of animals, and the moſt loithſome things. - 

ba. 9. Did not the French endeavour to give them ſpeg- 
dy fuccour ? E 
p A, The Dauphin was very defiroys to do it, but his 
1 any was not aa 4 engage the enemy > | 


VR 4 158) 
had ſollicited the duke of Burgundy to join his forces to 
his, but to no purpoſe ; for the duke, who pretended 9 
have taken up arms with no other view, than to eaſethe 

ople, made no other uſe ofthem than to awe the King! 
forces, and facilitate the conqueſts of their common e. 
nemy. : 

. Did Henry ſtop here? | 
A. He conquer'd the reſt of Normandy before the end 
of the year, 1418, 229 years ſince the time that Pbj/j 

Auguſtus had diſpoſſeſsd King Fohn of it, and united itt 
| His own demeſnes. _ 

Q. Did fortune till continue fayourable to him! 

A. He took Pontoiſe, and the whole territory of Neri 
in Normandy ; however, the advantage he here gain d, 
was vaſtly inferior to that which he obtain'd by the treay 
concluded at Troyes in Champagne, the 21 of May, 1420 

2. Wherein was this treaty ſo advantageous to Ig 
land ? Te, | 
A. Charles VI. conſented, that the princeſs Caths 
vine, his daughter, ſhoul4 marry Henry; recognize hin 
ſole heir to his crown, in prejudice of the dauphin hi 
ſon, and at the ſame time had him declared regent d 
the kingdom. 

2. Was this treaty duly obſerv'd? ö 

A. Henry marry'd the princeſs, and \was recognizd 

regent, and in that quality put a garriſon \in Paris, and 
in ſeveral more of the chief cities of the kingdom; and 
. notwithſtanding that the dauphin ſtrongly oppos'd his con- 
"queſts, and had even defeated his troops at Bauge, the 
224d of March, 1422; it is to be preſumed that Henn 
would have maintain'd the declaration which his father- 
in-law had made, by force of arms, if he had not been 
carry'd off by a dyſentery in Vincennes, in the 34th yea 
ol his age, and the 1oth of his reign. | 

A. Did Charles VI. ſurvive his fon in-law for any time! 

A. Fifty-two days, and his death gave a new turn 10 
the 255% affairs. Int . 
©. Did he leave any iſſue? ; 

A Only one ſon, viz. Henry VI. whom he had by 
" Catharine his wife; who, notwithſtanding ſhe was the 
widow of ſo great a prince, and deſcended from the mol 
illuſtrious houſes in Europe, married ſome time ms 
| : 7 


(Ho 2). - 

W:lch gentleman call'd Orven Tudor, at which both the 
Engliſ and French were very much offended. By hith 
ſhe had three ſons, viz. Edmund Gaſper, and Oren. 
The eldeſt marry'd Margaret, daughter of Fobn Beaufort, 
duke of Somer/et, grandſon of Fobn of Gaunt, duke of 
Larcaſter, and of Catharine Roet his third wife. He 
was father to Henry VII. as will be ſhewn in the ſew 
quel. ö 2 * 


DD οοοο Nene eee 
HZNATY VI, XXXVIth King of England. 


From 1422 to 1461. 


Popes. ' Emperors of the Weſt. 
Martin V. 1417 Sigismund - 1410 
Eugenius IV. 1431 Albert II. 1438 
Nicholas V. 1447 Frearrick IV. 1440 
Caliætus III. 147 Kings of France. 

Pits II. l 3 Charles VII. 1422 
1 the Eaſt. Lewis XI. 1440 
Emanuet II. 1391 7 when By 
Joba VII. 1426 | N 
Conflantine III. A 2 


448 
1 | 
I. his ſok, being but ten 


9. Wheie was this prince born? 3 

A, At Windjoy in 1421 : The year following he ſuc- 
ceded his father, and fix weeks after was recognized 
King of France, by above half that Kingdom; after, he 
was dethron'd in 1461, but recover'd the crown in 147 7, 
and in 1472 loſt it together with his life. l 

2. What is the character of Henry VI? 4 

A. He was a good, juſt, and pious prince ; and wholly 
by * himſelf to the ſovereign diſpenſer of kingdoms ; 

with ſuch uncommon patience all the ſiniſter 

«ccidents of life, that he has hitherto been look d upon 16 
the beſt pattern for thoſe, who are deſirous of improve- 
ng the worſt fortune to their own advantage. 
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2 Who was entruſted with the adminiſtration during 
the minority of Henry VI? 

A. The duke of Bedford was made protector, and in 
hisabſence the duke of Glauceſter, and the duke of Ext 
and the biſhop of Finchefter, were entruſted with the 
Prince's education. | | 

2 In what ftate was the prince's dominions, upon 

yy acceſſion ? 

A. England and Ireland enjoy'd a profound peace; 
but Charles VII. exerted himſelf with the utmoſt v. 
gour, in order to ſupport himſelf upon the throne of Franc, 


2. Was he ſuccefsful? 

A. No; for he loſt the battles of Crevants and Yernail, 
and the Engliſb diſpoſſeſs'd him of ſo many fron 
holds: that the only title they now beſtow'd upon him 
was that of the Little King of Bourges: and we may 
reaſonably preſume, they would ſoon have drove him on 
the other fide the Loire, had they taken Orleans. 

I Did they lay fiege to it? 

Ves, in the year 1429 ; and after having routed 
the ſeveral bodies of men, that were ſent to throw 
viſions into it, it was look'd upon as loſt, when Joan of At 
a young ſhepherdeſs, born in the village of Donrem in 
Lorraine, of 2.1 years of age, came to Chinon, where 
King Charles then kept his court, and told him, that the 
was expreſsly ſent by Heaven, in order to raiſe the fiege 
of Orleans; and afterwards to carry him to Moin, aud 
cauſe him to be crown'd in that cit. | 
2. Was any credit given to what ſhe ſaid ? 


A. The King having committed her to the examins- body” 
tion of ſeveral perſons of great learning and piety, ws 9. \ 
Armly perſuaded that God, the protector and father f &> x 
ſovereigns, had ſent his delivering angel toreſcue him out FW thoſe r. 
of the hands of the Engliſþ : accordingly he gave the I having 
maid of Or/eans, (for by this name ſhe is known in his caring 
tory) a ſtrong body of Forces, who, putting berſelf t W and the 
their head, entirely diſcomfited the  Engli/h, entered WM ei. ki 
Orleans, after which ſhe cut upwards of 8000. men © very da' 
Pieces according to the French hiſtorians, tho' the Ex W the'quy 
writers mention but 600, at the ſtorming of ſeveral ſars, W ence. at 
which the King ef England had built about this city, al © . 
forced him to raile the ſiege vich great dia. os 0 
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$th of May, 1429. But this ſudden defeat of the Fu- 
gliſßb is imputed to the ſtrange frenzy, and ſur prize with 
which they were ſeiz'd, in the theughts that they were 
to encounter 2 witch. 

' 2. Did not the maid of Orleans continue her con- 
veſts ? 
: A. Yes, ſhe purſued the enemy cloſe, and d iſpoſſeſs d 
them of Gergear, Melun, and Boiſpenct; ſhe lixewiſe 
defeated them at Patay in Beauſſe ; after which ſhe car- 
yd Charles to Rheims, took all the cities that lay in 
her way, and was equally ſucceſsful in her return ; and 
ſhe animated the French to ſuch a degree, that they were 
now become as formidable to the Exgliſb as the latter had 
formerly been to the French, and routed them in all pla- 
ces, where-ever they dar'd to wait their coming up. 

9. What became of this heroine afterwards ? | 

A. She was taken priſoner in a ſally made upon the 


Engliſb in the ſiege of Compeigne, after which they car- | 


ry'd her to Roan, where the Exgliſb miniſters condemn'd 
and burnt her for a witch, the zoth of May, 14313 
however her death did not occafhion the leaſt change 
in the affairs of France, as her enemies had at firſt ima - 

ind. TP s 
5 2 What meaſures did the duke of Bedford then take, 
in order to put a ſtop to their conqueſts ? 

A. Being of opinion that ſuch of the French as ad- 
hered to King Henry, would have a ſtronger affection 
for him, if he were crowned King of France, he cauſed 
him to go to Paris where the ceremony of his coronation 
was perform'd in the church of our Lady, the 17th of 
December, 1430 | S F 

2. What further meaſures did he take? 
A. He rais'd forces in England and Ireland, and with 
thoſe reinſorc'd his army; but the Duke of Burgundy 
having ac com m dated matters with Char/:s VII. and de- 
caring for him after the peace was concluded at Arras ; 
and the Inhabitants of Paris having paid allegiance to 
their king the year following, the Engliſh loſt ground e- 
very day; and to compleat their misfortunes, they loſt 


the duke of Bedford, a man of great bravery and expcri- 


ence, and very much belov'd by the ſoldiery, 
| 2.” Who {acceeged him in the regency ? 


1 A. 
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A. The duke of York, mho was afterwards fucreate) 


by the duke of Somerſet 3 but the latter loſt all that the 
Engliſh ſtill poſlefs'd in Frauce, by his refuſing to ſurren- 
der Fougeres, which Francis de , call'd the 47a 
gonois, had ſurpriz d during the treaty. 

In what manner was it loſt ? 

A. All Normandy was conquer d i in 145, and Gujenne 
Ws re- united to the crown in 1462, after having been 
Tubjec to the Exgliſb for upwards of three hundred years, 

Did not the Inhabitants of this province riſe ?_ 

Some particular perſons recall'd, the lord Talby, 
the firſt oF of Shrezwsbury, an Englifb general, who 
was receiv'd into Bordeaux and certain other cities; but 
having been defeated and kill'd near Caſillau, in 1454, 
every thing ſubmitted, to the French; and ſince that time 
the El have not been maſters of ſo mch as a finglc 
inch of ground in all that territory. 

9. Had King Henry any ſtrong holds Kill left i 
France ? 

A. Calais, Guiennes and Hames, and their territories, 
continued ſtill ſubject to him. 

9. Did not = bony vigorouſly to prevent ſuch a 
ſeries of ill ſucceſs ? 

A. This was aut of his power; he being young, unex- 
perienc'd, and ſtill under the direction of his miniſter; 
and from the time that he took the adminiſtration into 
his own hands, to his being depog'd. ao kane never 
free from con fafion and diſorder. | 
2. What occaſion d all theſe troubles ?. + | 
T Tbe ill ſucceis of his affairs in Prank the Que 
ambition, and the pretenſions of the duke of Tori. 

2. What was the name of this Queen ? | 

A. Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Renner, dul 
King of Sicily); ſhe was exquiſitely beautiful, had a gt- 
nius and a capacity infinitely ſuperior-to what might be 
expected in a woman; to which was added a maſculine 
bravery and intrepidity, which would have reflected 
Honour on the molt famous captains of her age. 

What troubles did this princeſs occalion ? . 

A: Exaſperated to ſee that the duke of Gloycefter v was 
| Keg in fact, while her husband bore only the (title, ſhe 


took the adminiſtration 1 into her own os and 
the 
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he duke ta be azreted 590d if the hiſtorians of tha age 


ue to be credited, he wes Htangled zwo days after his im- 
priſonment, by her 3 — ſhe afterwards made the duke 
of Somer/et chief miniſter, a man odipus to the Eng/ifh, 


becauſe Nar man dy and Gyirnne had been-loſ at the time 


of his being governor thereof. | 
2. Why was this change follow'd with diſcontene ? 


A. It was impoſſible but it muſt. diſguſt great numbers 


of people; and Richard, duke of York, who laid juſt 
ckim to the crown, made this a pretence lo levy! an 


umy. 
9. Wherein did his pretenſions conſiſt ? WES. 
A. He was ſon of the earl of Cambridge, beheaded 
for rebellion at Saut hampton in 1415, and of Lane, daugh- 


ter and heir af . Roger Mortimer earl of March, ſon and 


heir of Philippa, the ſale daughter and heir of Liaxe/ 
duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward III. and elder 
cry ROT duke of Lascaſler, father of 
V. | 

2 Do the womenſycceed to the crown of England? 

. We havealready had an example thereof: in the 

De of Maud; agreeable to which the Mortimer: were 
juſtly entitled to the crown, to the excluſion of the dukes 


of Lancaſſer 3 and ag the Role right of theſe 


mw devolyd upon Richard . of 114. 'as heir f. | 


mother, he might .lawfplly claim the crown of England. 

9. But Honry VI. was not an uforper? 

A 'Tis true; but then he was grandſon to an uſui 
however, his unwarlike genius, the \calamities 
rein, and the fickle. temper of the Engliſo, EL 
af novelty, Fa ed duke Richard to revive a = 
which he ha ſo much #s to mention in 
preceding reigns. 

9. Did bis ſucceſs equal the hopes with which he had 
flatter'd himſelf ? 
A. He defeated the King's armies in fever! 
ments ; in one of which he took Ming raf 


Hoger, 


and oblig'd. him to acknowledge him for his fucteſſpr; 


but he was not able to advance any* farther, becauſe” of 
the oppoſition he met with 58 the Parliamg 
propos d this expedient; and «ecordingly * 
authentick declaration thereof. 

L What eſtect had it ? 


= 
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A. The Queen refus'd to fign it, and getting toge. 
thera body of troor s, ſhe march'd forth againſt the duke, 
and his adherents 3; "when coming to an engagement, ſhe 
defeated him in December 1460, killed him and his ſe. 
cond ſon, the young earl of Rutland; and their heads 
were fix'd on the walls of the city of York. 

9. Was the duke's party win by his death ? 

A. The earl of March his ſon, and the brave earl of 
Warwick, got together the remains of the' routed army, 
which they reinforc'd with new levies, and coming up 
with the Queen's forces on Paln-Sunday, the 29th d 
March 1461, they join'd battle, and after two hours en- 
gagement the royal army was defeated and put to flight, 

2. What were the fruits of this victory ? _ 

A. Edward earl of March, was crown'd king of Bu. 
land, in the city of London, the 28th of Fune of the 1 

ear. 
5 2. How old was King Henry when he was dethron'd! 
A. Thirty nine years, and about three months. He 
had by Margaret his wife only one fon, call'd Ez 
ward, who was in the ninth year of his age when his 
farher met with this ill fate. 
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his conſort, and the Prince of Wales his ſon, ind there 
net with a very favourable reception. ' 

92 From whom? 

A. From Queen Mary of Gue/dres, regent of that 
kingdom, and mother of King Janes III. to whom 
they ſurrender'd Berwick, the better to her in 
their Intereſts, and to obtain a body of forces in order to 
recover what they had loſt. 

2 Did ſhe furniſh them with any? 

A. Yes ; and having reinforc'd them with two thou- 
{and men which Queen 1/a6e//a had brought from France, 
and got together a conſiderable body of Engii/o troops, 
they pe Nortbumberland in 1463. 

2. Was their enterprize ſucceſsful? _ 

A. No; they were entirely routed by the metals of | 
Nevil : In this engagement Henry was taken priſoner, 
and the Queen, with the Prince of Wales, fled for ſhelter 
into a wood. 

2 Did no unhappy-accident befal them in this place ? 

They were taken by thieves, who ſtript them of 
every thing they had ; but aſterwards: quarrelling about 
the diviſion of the. booty, the Queen 4 Prince her 
ſon in her arms, and ſtruck into the remoteſt part of the 
foreſt, where had ſhe certainly died with fatigueand grief, 
had ſhe not met with a peaſant, who commiſerating her 
ſufferings, conducted her to the ſea ; ſide, wheres ſhip lay, 
Which convey'd her to France. 


2. Did Edward IV. fit quietly on the thous aſter | 
this defeat? 


himſelf in it, would be to make an alliance with Lerw#s XI. 
King of France, he deputed the earl of Warw ick to de- 
mand Bona of Savoy ſiſter-in-law to that King, in mar- 
riage in his name; but juſt as it was upon the point 
of being concluded, he ſent orders * the earl to break 


the treaty. 


2. On what motive? 1 
A. King Edward having caſt his. 1 upon Elizabeth - 
ter of earl Rivers, and rel ict of Sir 
E Grey, he paſſionately in love with ber, and 
nding it impoſible for him to . it, he N ta 
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9. Did fo unequal a match give 
A. The earl of Warwick reſolvd to revenge himſelf 
blickly for the affront which Eduard had put upon 


univerſal ſatisfaRion ? 


im ; the duke of Gloucefter refus'd to recognize a Queen 
ſo obſcurely born; and the reſt of the Exg/i& had noy 
the utmoſt contempt” for Edward. _ 

' 2. What was the conſequence of this? 

A. The earl of Warwick and the duke of Gl/ourefr 
held a correſpondence with Queen Margaret, and the 
other chiefs of the houſe of Lancaſter, in order to reſtore 
Henry to the throne ; and accordingly raiſed an army, 
in the year 1470, defeated that of King Cadward, and 
took him priſoner. 

D. In what manner did he make his eſcape? 

A. He brib'd thoſe who were appointed to guazd 
him, and afterwards levied a ſtronger body of troops than 
the former; with theſe he attack'd the earl of Warwith 
ſo furiouſly, that he was forced to fly into France 3 but du- 
ring his abſence, his Friends taking advantage of King 
Edward's remiſſneſe, who now devoted himſelf entirely 
to his pleaſures, exerted themſelves with ſo much vigour, 
that he eros d the ſea with all poſfible diſpatch in order 

| — he meet with better eee in this engage- 
ment e | Sarl 8 

A. Ves; for he forced King Edward to fly into Hil 
lond, and reſtored Henry to the throne, the 13th of 03. 
1470, ſummon'd a Parliament, where Edrward was de- 
clar'd guilty of high-treaſon, and in purſuance thereof both 
he and his accomplices were ſentenced to loſe their heads, 
with confiſcation of all their goods and chattels. 
= D. Did his affairs continue in this” flouriſhing condi- 
tion for any conſiderable time?? 

A. No; for ſome very weighty affairs calling for his 
preſence in the north, King Edward return'd to Eny- 
land, and in a few days levy'd a powerful army; upon 
which the earl halted to Landon, but coming to an engage- 
ment, he loſt his life in it; when Hinty was again im- 
priſon'd in the tower, which proved the laſt, on the 11th 
of April, 1471, and Edward re-aſcended the throne. 

. Was no attempt made to dethrone him ? 

A. Queen Margaret headed a powerful army, _ 

W 
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«bom the duke of Semer/et," the earls. of Richmond aud 
Penbrole, King Heary's natural brother, commanded as 
#2. \ What did King Edward upon this occaſion 3 TY 
A. He advanced. againſt him, and coming up with 
them near Tewksbury, defeated them entirely ; the young ' 
Prince of Wakes and the Queen were taken AA 
and the former was barbarouſly murder d afterwards : 
the duke of Samer ſet was * —5 and beheaded, and = 
earls of Richmond and Pembroke were oblig'a to fly into 
Britany, where they were ſeix d. | 
9. What became of the King and Queen ' i 
A. King Edward barbaroully ſacrificed — to his 
own ſecurity, in the goth year of his age; and as for the 
Queen, ſhe was im 2 * in the Tower, and did not 
recover her Hberty 1 1475 when ſhe went over into 
France, where ſhe died, and was buried at St. Maurice of 
Angers. 
2. What did King Edward do afterwards ? | 
A. He viſited all the provinces of his dominions, and 
caus d upwards of fourteen hundred gentlemen, who 
vere either .impeach'd or convicted of adhering to King 
Henry's intereſt, to be put to death; and to compleat 
theſe bloody executions, he caus'd the duke of Clarence, 
his brother, to be drown'd-in a cask of Malmſey. 
What made him perpetrate ſo horrid an action? 
A. For having made too free with the Queen's cha- 
rater, according to ſome hiſtorians, not to mention that 
an aſtrologer had foretold King Edward, that à prince, 
whoſe name begun with G, would di poſſeſs his children 
of the crown; and as the duke's name was George, that 
22 was reaſon ſufficient for the taking of him out of 
e way. 


2 Are theſe the only memorable tranſaftions i in King 
Edward's reign ? 


A. He oblig d James III. King of Scots, to ſurrender 


up Berwick, which Henry VI. had given up into his 


hands, after which he went over into France with a ſroog 
body of Forces. 


vp Did he lun any remarkable action in that 


om ? 


A. No; for che conſtable of St. Paul having broke 
his 


oners, 
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bis word with him, and Charles duke of Burg andy not 

ing him with an army, according to his promiſe, he 

— — prevail'd with to conſent to a peace, wheregf 
Lewis XI. made the firſt overtures, and which they con- 
cluded in their interview at Pequigni, the aythof My, 
— of How did King Bleegyi employ himlelf after al 
his wars were at an end? 

A. In improving the civil government 3 reftoring thi 
to the good order they were in before the breaking out of 
the wars; and in encouraging trade and all the polite arts, 

2. What were the alities of King EJrpard ? 

A. Before he was he was ſurprizin 
vigilant and warlike ; but he was no fooner inv 
with the regal dignity, than he devoted imc v 
to his pleaſures, which threw him into the profoun 
lethargy, out of which he would never have awak'd, hal 
it not been for that violent ſhock, which tumbled him 
from the throne. 

2 What do authors ls concerning his death ? 
A. Philip de Comines pretends that he died for F 
that Lewir KI. preferr'd che alkance of the houle of 
Aufiria to that of his family; but this is not 
What appears moſt likely, is, that his indulging daſh 
too much in an-entertainment, t him to his end. 
But be this as it will, he was ſeiz d with a violent fever; 
which carried him off, the of Abril 1483, in the 
.42d year of bis age, and. the 22d of his reign. 

-2. What iſſue had he ? 

A. He had by Queen Elizabeth his wife, three fo 
and eight daughters, whereof one ſon and two daughten 
died in their infancy. £4ward who ſucceeded him, and 
Richard duke of York. His ſurviving daughters were 
Elizabeth, afterwards married to Hhn VII. Ce! 
married to the Lord Wel/s; Anne, to Thomas Howard 

duke of Norfolk; Briget who embraced a monaſtick life ; 

Mary who died unmarried ; Catherine, married to. Wi 
liam Caurtney, earl of Devonfbire. We muſt obſerve in 

this reign, that in the hiſtories of England there is 1 

contiaual miſtake in chronology of one and ſometime 


two years, from 147 4 to the end of it. 


E Had not King Edward ſeveral miſtreſſes? 


with 
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A Yes; but he was particulatly enamour d of three, 
whereof Fare Short was one ; the flrſt, he ſaid, was the 
merrieſt woman in his kingdom; the ſecond, the moſt 
witty 3 and the third, the moſt holy, becauſe ſhe never 
fir d out of the Church but when he ſent for her. 
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Fowanp V. XXXVIIIth King of England; 
Who reigned * 1483. 
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dixtus IV. 
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9. MIAoO focereded King Edward Iv. 
A. Edward V. ION who _ 
reign in 9 146 


. Give b account of his 

A. It laſted but two Months; he 75 ble 
brother were murder'd by the pro Hor ichard Dukk 
of Gloucefter, their „Who afterwards uſurp p'd the 
crown, 

2 Relate the particulars of this revolution? 

. Richard having for ſome time obſerved, that it 
mould be impoſſible for his brother to live much t 
he being juſt ready to fink under the burthen of h 
frmities, which his licentiouſneſs and exceſs had he 
upon him, ſet every wicked artifice at work, in v, 
to get prince Edward but of the hands of eat Rivers, his 
uncle by the mother's ſide ; and Richard out of thoſe of 
the Queen-mother, who was fled for ſanQuary to. the 
abbey of Weflminſler. 

9. How did he diſpoſe of theſe two princes ? 

A. He lodged them in the tower, where the Fng!;/ 
Kings uſually reſided before their coronation 3 when hav- 
ing thus got them into hispower, he, to his mother s ſhame, 
who was ſtill living, ſpread a report that the late King 
and theduke of C/arence, his brother, 'were ring 
af her unlawful amours ; and that as he b. himſelf was the 
as, of Tori, n 


- 
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to it; after which he caus'd the yeung Princes to be put over#} 


them both ; after which they were buried under the 


ment was erected to their memory. 
PPP 
Ricnand III. frnamed Crook-back'd 


> . 


= 
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to ſucceed him; and further, that the Princes, his ne- 


22 were unlawfully begotten, or of very doubtful eron 
ir | + Wy i cept 

D. Was any credit given to what he ſaid ? 2 
A. They either believed the Protector, or did not A. 
dare to oppoſe him: for he had a very Rrong party, who aboy! 
appear d ſword in hand, by which means all hia proceed. liſp h 
ings were approv'd, and the common people, fomented ſatur 


by the duke of Buckingham, the head of the party, offef'4 ſcienc 
to ſet the crown upon his head. Tk x 


. Did ah 6 it ? 0 time 
Tre having firſt made a ſhew as if he had been fore found 


to death. | 
2. In what manner was this horrid action perpetrated} A. 

A. The protector, upon Sir Robert Brakenbury's, liew fing h 
tenant of the.tower, "efafing to be an accomplice in ſo (halt ti 
barbarous a ſcene. of villany, gave the government thereof MW ird! 
to Sir James Tyrrel, for one night only; who employing W * 
one Miles Foreft and James Dighton his horſe-keeper; in 57. 
theſe villains, in the dead of night, enter'd the Chamber 2 
where the two Princes lay, and ruſhing upon the bed, ſtifled A. 


ſtairs: But by order of King Char/es II. their bones were and ca 
removed, in 1674, to Weſiminſter- Abbey, where a monu- 
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2. B: whom was King Richard III. raiſed to the 


4 throne ? 


„y - the common people, who, oller d him il 


Crown 


, 
* 


7? 


LK 


e 


ener, 
gown that Edward IV. had wore, which he freely ae · 
cepted. 
2 Deſcribe the perſon and qualities of Richard . 
A. Altho' he be enough known by the horrid action 
above-mentioned, I ſhall nevertheleſs, after all the. Eng- 
ih hiſtorians, deſcribe him as follows : He was little in 
ſtature, very ugly and ill-fhap'd ; had neither faith, con- 
ſcience, or probity; was a great impoſtor, diſſembler, 
hypocrite, and very cruel in his nature; but at the fame 
time he had a great perſonal valour ; was ſagacions, pro- 
foundly skill'd in politicks, and had the utmoſt command - 
over#im1elf in concealing his intentions | 
Did this prince long enjoy the fruits of his guile.? 
A. The duke of Buckingham, exaſperated at his reſu- 
fing him (after he had ſet. the crown- upon his head) 


half che lands of the houſe of Hereford, which he ima- 


gin'd was his right; he concerted with Toba Morton, bi- 
ſhop of Ely, to ſet the carl of . who was then 
in Britany, upon the throne. 

Was this defign ſucceſsful ? | 
A. King Richard having diſcover'd the plot, d 
the duke of Buckingham as far a8 ales, defeated nis troopy, 
and caus'd him to be beheaded. | 

2. Was King Richard after this frmly eſtabliſhed in 
the throne ?: | 
A. No ;. for the earl of Richmond, knowing certainly 


that the Eng/iþ. were very deſirous of having him reign 


over them, ſet out for Har fleur the zoth of Tuch, 1485, 


and landed at Milf9:d Haven in Wali, with a confider- 


able number of Britons, which the duke of Britan 
had furniſhed him with, and ſome Normans, w 
Charles VIII. had ſent to his aſſiſtance. 
A Did he meet with any friends there? 
A. The Lord Sanity; came with 3000 men to hisaC- 
filance. With this—army,. which, with the ſuccoyrs 
from France, amounted to upwards. of 12000 men, he 


| 


aꝛdvane d towards King Richard, and came up with him 
near Boſworth, the 52 of Auguſt, 1485 ; when an en- 
- gagemenit enſuing, King Richard's army * defeated, 
and he himſelf loſt his life in it. ent or Lon 


2. Was king Richard ever married 2. 
A. Tes Anne, r the Ribord Nel 


n 

che great earl of Warwick; by whom he had a fon 

named Edward, whom he created Prince of Wales, and 

who died in April, 1483, in the eleventh year of his age. 
2. What became of king Rizhard's Fa ? 

A. It was found among the dead, ſtark naked, and 

beſmear'd with duſt and blood ; and being taken up, was 

| hid croſs a horſe, with the head hanging down on one 

fide, and the feet on the other, in order to be carried 

to Leicefler ; where it was for two days 1 2x to the 

fight of the People; after which it was buried in 

church in the ſame city, without the leaſt ceremony, 

However, fome time after, Henry VII. cauſed a mony- 

ment to be erected over his grave. 
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| From 1485 to 1509. \ 
31 | 0 | 
" Popes. | Emperors of tha Eal. 

1 Innocent VIII. 1484 Frederick IV. 1440 
w_ Alexander VI. 1492 Maximilian J. 1493 
it Pius III. | 1503 Kings of France. 

If Julius II. 1503 Chorks VIII. 148; 
48 b Leis MI. 1489 
wh 2. HO ſucceeded Richard III? 


1! 2 A. Henry VII. firnamed the Zug li Solomin, 
nn who began his reign in 1485. | 

| | 2 What pretenſſons had he to the crown ? 

4 He had all thoſe of the houſe of Lancaſter ; for 

| his mother was become chief of that great family, by 

the death of Edward Prince of Wales, fon of Henry VI. 
and to theſe he added the ſeveral claims of the houſe of 
Dort, by his marriage with Princeſs Z/izabeth, eldeſ 


>” 
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What were his qualities :::: 
A. If we except his avarice, e moſt 
accompliſh'd Princes that ever ſway'd the Englifs ſcep- 
tre; he had a ſolid judgment, a beneficent mind, and 


a genius that ſuffer d nothing to eſcape its penetration; 
and he concerted all his meaſures ſo juſtly, that he never 


fail'd of ſueceſs in his greateſt deſigns: He was brave 


without loving war, and- loved but upon no - 
ther terms than that it might add to his glory. He was: 
a Mecæ has to all the dern men'of his age ; contribured 
vaſtly'to the revival of the police arts in his kingdom, 


.and-merited the eſteem of all Exrope. 


2. Was he belov'd of his ſubjects? 
A He found it impoſſible to obtain their affeclion, 


ſo that his reign was one continual ſeries of trouble and 
diviſians; and theſe were fomented chiefly by N e 
Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. | 


9. Give ſome account of them ? 

A. Sinne was a younger ſtudent of Oxford, Me ſon 
to a baker; he was a.comely perſon, . and reſembled fo 
exactly im feature the young earl of Warwick, imprifon'd 


in the tower. of. Landen, that it was ſcarce / poſſible to 


diſtinguiſh them. Richard Simon, a prielt of Oxford, a 
man of wit, but ambitious; reſolved to ſet the crown of 


England upon his head; well knowing that the LEE 


were very fond of novelty. 
2. What did he in order to effect it ? 
A. He taught Simne/ to perſonate the young eart of 


Warwich] and he being of an ambitious ſpirit, acted 
whatever part they thought proper to give him. Simon 


carried him to Jre/and, where he was recogniz'd earl of 


Warwick; when immediately great endeavours were 
made to raiſe him to the throne ; the people thinking 
that he laid juſt claim to it, and accordingly he whe — 
.erown'd at Dublin. | 


9. Was he acknowledg'd by the triſþ only ww "4 
A. Margaret of York, duteheſs dowager of Burgov ay, 
a ſworn enemy to the houſe of Lancaſter, ſent him iwo 


thouſand men; and the earl of : Linco{n, ſon to ane, 


of Suffolk, came alſo in to him. 


Wy, Did he continue i in Ireland ?—_ 72 
ee A. 


(174) 

A. Finding he had an army at his command, capable 
of attempting any thing, he croſſed into England in 
1487, but the King's forces coming up with 33 
a village call'd Stoke, utterly routed his troope, in 
engagement which laſted three hours, Henry VII. part 
his life, and at firſt ordered him to ſerve in his kitchen, 
and afterwards made him one of his falconers, in which 
condition he ſpent the remainder of bis days. | 
2. To return to Warbech, whoſe'ſon was he? 

A. Of a converted Few of Towrnay, 7 Ortel by 
name, and Catherine de ia Fare. He was born in I- 
land, and poſſeſſed his _— tongue very well. He was 
handſome, well ſhaped 3 had a noble air that cotmmand- 
ed love, and perſwaded the people to take him for 
Richard duke of Tori, brother of Edewerd V. who, u 
has been already obſerved, fell a ſacrifice to the ambitica 
of Richard III. his uncle. | 

9. Who firſt put 3 

A. The dutcheſs dowager of Burgundy, 3 
enemy to King Henry VII. who finding 


that Simmel 
impoſture had met with ill ſucceſs, was ſtill reſolved to 
take advantage of the fickleneſs of the nation, by _— 
up this pretended duke of York. 

& > What meaſures did ſhe take for this purpoſe ? 
A. Finding that Perkin was a fit inſtrument for her 
deſigns, ſhe taught him his part; and in order to re- 
move all ſuſpicion, ſent him into TOS from whence 
be went into fre/and. 22 | 

9. Did he continue there long? | 

A. A war breaking out between Henry VII. and 
Charles VIII. King of France, Charles invited Perkin 
to his court, where he was received in quality of the duke 
of Tori, but the only motive for his ſo doing, was in or- 
der to oblige the King of Eng/and to fign the articles of 
peace with greater diſpatch, thereby to give him an * 
portunity of making a voyage to Naples. 

2. What became of Perkin ? 

A. He went into Flanders, and waited upon the dut- 


* of Burgundy, who firſt pretended not to 3 


him. but ſhe afterwards recognized him, and gave 
ickly that he was the true duke of Lori, that — 


ruffians, whom Richard III. had ſent to murder him, had 
| given 
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gen him ls liberty, aſter they had repented for having 


the prince of Malis his elder brother to death. | 
Wat eps did the tae in order 0 fer him on the 
rreated him as ber nephew, and ba- 
ying to attempt a decent in „be went 
into Garland, ane with ſeveral Tris Rn 


his adherents. 
"2, How ies this impoſige receive there b 17-09 
A. King Ju TV. vert {ove recepti- 
on, and one of his relations in took hum 
twice with him into Exg/and, at the head of in abiny, 
ren 
concluded a peace in 1 | 
9 Where did Fur iin retire afterwards ? 
A. Into Ireland, where hearing the year 
that the Corn iſb men had taken up arms, he went thither 
at the head of 3000 men, hid fiege to Exeter, but fled 
from thence upon neus being brought him that the king 
was advancing. 
2. Wes it poſſible for him to eſcape? 
A. He was ſo cloſely purſued that de bed be finftua- 
1 into a church, bur came out of it upon the King's 
to ſpare his life, rr - 
in the tower of London. | 
4 Did he continue long there ? 
The King being informed that he was * 


put 


gli throne ? 
She alwa 
enabled 


tm 
engine at work in ———— 9 


— earl of Warwick, he cauſed him to be 
beheaded the earl; but ſome writers aſſure us, that this 
young lord was ſacrificed to the jealouſy of Ferdinand 
the Catholick, who refuſed to beſtow the infanta Carhe- 
wy his daughter, on on the Kp Wale ſo ow oder 
iv | 
2. What other memorable incidents happened under 
Henry VIIth's reign t 
A. The inhabitants of Corneal made wi inſurrection, 
but without ſucceſs ; ſeveral noblemen of great power 
conſpired againſt his life, for the ſecurity whereof, the 
Parliament gave him leave to keep a band of men called 
the emen of the Guard, about his — the note of 
NEIL — . 


* p 
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2. Was he not engaged in foreign wan? 
A. He would have carried on wer with France, @ 
order to prevent Charles VIII. from marrying the her 
of Britany ; and {ome time after the conſummatim 
thereof in 1490, he concluded an alliance with the En. 
peror Maximilian, and Philip arch-duke of Auftris; 
and landed an army at Calais, he beſieged Boulogy, 
but without ſucceſs ; not long after, he concluded a pac 
with Charles VIII. in 1492. — 
2 What was remarkable in marriage of hs b. 
2 prince of Nals? 

A. This young prince had eſpouſed Catherine, davgh- 
ter to Ferdinand King of Arragon, but it was pretendel 
that their marriage was not conſummated ;- however, & 
veral authors affirm the contrary, and among the ref 
Varbam, archbiſhop of Canterbury. who always 72 85 
the marriage of this princeſs with Henry VHI. 

2. Had he credit enough to hinder it ? 

A. No; Henry VII. loved money io well, that he 
choſe rather to give Henry his ſecond ſon in marriage w 

to that Princeſs, than to part with her dowry,. which 1. 
4 to two hundred thouſand crowns: of gold; and 
Pope Jalius II. gave the nec diſpenſations, upon 
condition that it ſhould not be mmated before the 
expiration of five years, by reaſon Henry was but twelve 
you of age. 

Q. Had the remonſtrances of the archbiſhop 0 
A. Some writers relate, that notwithſtanding the 
Pope's diſpenſation, he aſſerted ſo openly that this mar 
riage was not allowable by any laws divine or human, 
that Henry, ſtruck with his — commanded the 

1 young Prince to take an oath of the invalidity thereof 
111 before a notary, and commanded him a little — his 
I! death to diſſolve it; but this not being approved of by 
| | the council, the marriage was ſolemnized the 25th of 
June 1509 ; and the oppoſition of the archbiſhop bad 


no other effect than to ſerve as a handle for the divorce, 
— 7 = pane ne 0 will be n 
| the ue | 
what death did Henry VII die y | 
A. Of a 2 he 22d of April, 1509, in the 
$44 of his age, and . 


wia in the chapel i ( Alen which he had 
der erected with the utmoſt Fan up- 
un on as the fineſt ſtructure in 8 
2. To whom was Henry — - 
* A. To E/izgbeth of the Houſe of Tark, db 
. ter of King Edward IV. by whom he had the being 
ace WY iſſue : Arthur prince of Fae, who: died at 17 — 
age, Henry, wv l him ; lon, ee hodied 
fon Fafa years of age. Of four daug 
7 ; 12 was married to Names rn of 
was married to. Leh LL. King of 


v 
of 1 
* 


* | Seats 


** 2 Did not a Cm diſeaſe break out in his time i 
reſt A. Yes, and it was called the Sweating Sickneſs which 
ed Nr 


In 1497. — 
rebuilt, was called 


DOCK 2%, - - IVA 
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From 1505 6 to Os... 


oh 1 1 | 
1503  Manimillas I. 1493 
1513 Charks' 'V 1519. 
1522 "Kings of France. 
1523 Lewis Nt. 1498 


15934 Francs 1. 11 


HO ſucceeded Henry VII! 
| A. Henry VIII. his ſecond fon, who begin 
his reign in 1 


2. Deſcribe his Perſon and Qualities 2 {2 

- A. He was a comely prince, but grew too corpulent 
in the latter part of his life; had a great” ſoul, an eleva- 
ted genius, a ſprightly and ſhining wit ; his paſſion for 
women was extreme, and his obſtinacy inſurmountable z 
when once he had form'd a deſign, he very ſeldem laid 
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it aſide till he had executed it; and always gratify d ky 
revenge, tho® at never ſo dear a rate. 

2. Was he a great ſtickler for the Roman catholick we 
iin 2 


gion: | 
AK. Noone could have diſcovered more zeal for it than 
he did in the beginning of his reign; he even wrote 3. 
gainſt Leber, and this _—_—_ him the new title of Deſendi- 
of the Faith, which Pope Leo X. beſtowed upon him by 
a bull. His ſucceſſors have looked upon it as fo glorious, 
that they have preſerved it ever ſince their ſeparation from 
the church of Rome 7 þ 
2. Was he always actuated with the ſame zeal for the 
See of Rome * © | 
A: No; for that court having refys'd to give him f. 
tisfaction with reſpect to the divorce, he ſeparated him- 
ſelf from that church, and after obliging his ſubjects to 
follow his example, he perſecuted thoſe who refuſed to do it, 
2 What do you mean by this divorre?? 
A. juſt now obſerved that he had been married to 
Catherine of Aragon, relict to his elder brother, but ff. 


» 


ter eighteen years cohabitation, . ſhe appear'd unlovely in 


bis Eyes ; when cardinal VWoſey, who ſought for an op- 


portunity of revenging himſelf of Charles V. perſuaded 
to divorce. Catherine, becauſe, as he ſaid, the 
whole world exclaimed againſt it; and at the ſame time 
he ipfinuate&. to him, that the pope had exceeded the li- 
mits-of his. Power; in granting him a diſpenſation. 

2. He far did this divorce affect Charles V? 

A He was nephew to Catherine, who was ſiſter to 
Juan of Arragon, his mother, ſecond: daughter of Fer. 
dinand V. King of Arragon, and of Jabella, queen of 
Caftile-:: and he fo highly reſented the affront which wa 
put upon his aunt, that he ſought all opportunities of 1& 
venging himſelf, and was partly the cauſe of Mpry's be- 
ing excommunicated, as we ſhall obſerve in the ſequel. 
| 5 2: How dit he reliſh the propoſal which Voſſey made 

g mz. ; ' 8-4 . N 
A. As he was of a fickle temper, he was very much 
tir'd of being ſo long mazried to one woman, and there- 

fore appointed the above-mentioned Molſey to demand, 

in his name, of Francis I. the dutcheſs of - AH/encon ht 

- titer, who was afterwards queen of Navarre. 
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Be {1799). 

Did he her in marriage ? 

2 Falling paſſionately in love with Anne N 
forbid the cardinal to mention a word to Francis I. a- 
bout his ſiſter 3 and at the ſame time he interceded with 
the Pope, in order to obtain a divorce from Catherine of 


fv Who was Pope at that time ? 

A. Clement VII. who was thought to be « fit inſcu- 
ment to indulge Henry in his paſſions, becauſe of the 
reſentment that Pope ſhewed for the ill treatment he had 
met with from the Emperor, who had, impriſoned him 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo, mn. 


Rome. 

2. Did he grant him a divorce ? 

A. He at firſt gave him ſome hopes of it, which only 
enflamed Henry the more; but his ſcruple to diſſolve 2 

marriage of eighteen years continuance, concluded by 
virtue of the dil N of a former Pope, and bleſſed 
with ſeveral children, whereof one was fill living; the 
laws of policy and juſlice ; the fear of angering ſo for- 
midable a Prince as Charles V. theſe ſeveral conſidera- 
tions, T lay, prevailed with the Pope to-change his for- 
mer reſolutions. . _. 

2, What courſe did King Henry take? 

A. He firſt employed flattery, intreaties, --menaces, 
money, and the credit he had with Francis I,-and- af- 
terwards removed the cognizance of that Affair to his 
own dominions 3 and obtained cardinal Welſey, bis chief 
miniſter and favourite, and cardinal Campejus, biſhop. of © 
dalisbury, commiſſioners for the hearing of the 
But after theſe ſeveral ſteps had been taken, and his cau' 


had been pleaded before theſe two Prelates, both of them 


his ſubjects, without being able to obtain what he ſo ear 
neſtly defired, he grew tired with the tedious Re 
ings of the court of Rome.” - 
2: Did he continue to cohabit with queen Cathering ? 
A No; he ſent her to Kimbo/ton, one of the royal 
palaces in Huntington bite, and was Privately married to 


Aline Boleyn: 


9. Was his Griner marriage dilannulled 7 | | 
A. Yes, Cranmer, whom he had raiſed to Ml See of 


anne ae it, by a lentence pro. ounced the 


23d 
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22d of 1533, without waiting for the ſentence 
the Ae Rome ; their proceedings being too 5 
a prince, whoſe paſſions raged with ſo much violence. 

2. Did ad bp here ? ants 

A. Not fatished with having revived by act of par 
liament, on the 4th of February foregoing, the feverd 
ſtatutes which had been made under ſuch of his x 
deteſſors, as were no friends to the Popes, a bill paſſed, 
that for the future no Perſon ſhould appeal to the coun 
of Rome, in any cafe whatfoever ; but that they ſhoult 
all be judged within the realm by the prelates ; that nei. 
ther tenths, annates, or St. Peter's pence, ſhould be any 
longer paid ; and that all who ſhould preſume to infringe 
this ſtatute, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. 1 

2. What temper did Climent VII. obſerve on this 
occaſion ? 6 | | 

A. He threatened Henry with excommunication, in 
caſe he refuſed td acknowledge and repair his fault ; 
however Francis I. interpoſed his authority, and in the 
interview which he had with the Pope at Marſeilles, he 
_ prevailed with him to ſuſpend the excommunication, 

till, ſuch time as he had employed his endeavours in 

order to make him return to the obedience of the holy 
See. F | 
2. Did this meet with ſucceſs? \ 


Tation, that King Henry gave him ſome hopes. of his 


1 n ts aug 
2. Did this prevail with the to ſuſpend it? 

: X Jobn 4% Rll went 212 1 order to 
op this good news, where being arrived, he deſired 
Further rime to work with King Henry, in order to 
make him change his reſolutions, which was a matter 
of no ſmall difficulty. . As the partizans of Charles V. 
were not able to prevail with the Pope to * 
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a requeſt, they had * limited to the ſhorteſt time 


ible; and were ſo urgent to bave it executed, that 


upon its being claps'd, an no news coming from England, 
excommunication was pronounced, and ſet up in all the 
uſual places. . 

9. "What effects did it produce ? 

A. Ae to the See of Rome z the Pope, 
who now. * over- haſty proceedings, found it 
impoſſible to 5 ing Henry ; for that monarch nor 
threw off all reſtraint, he ſeparated from the See of Rome ; 
declar'd himſelf head of the church of Exg/and ; nomi- - 
nated and confirm'd biſhops, erected new biſhopricks, took 
the annates and tenths, and ſeized upon the revenues of 
the abbey s. ,q 

2. What was his next tp 2 

A. He eee 23. oppoſed his deſigns, al 
cauſed Sir Thomas Meer, ied high Chancellor of England, 
and cardinal Fiſher, bi of Rochefter, who had been his 
tutor, to be beheaded ; he likewiſe order d the bones of 
Thomas Becket, archbiſhop | of Canterbury, to be pub- 
lickly.. burnt, and appropriated to himſelf part of the 
treaſures.of the Church. 

2. Did not his ſubjects oppoſe theſe proceedings? 

A. The laity had the utmoſt, averſion and contempt 
for the clergy, and were exa r at the honour that 
was ſhewn. them at court, and in all publick aſſemblies ; 
not to mention the juſt offence they took at the lewd 
and licentious lives the monks led. 


2 Dia wot the clergy exen;themlelves upon * 


NY The monks preack'd., with great vehemence a 
aal cheſe innovations, and the prieſts prevail'd upon 
the peaſants in the north of England to rile ; however, 
the monks were haniſh'd the kingdom, and the mutineers 
defeated ; but proclamation being publiſh'd for a general 
pardon, they laid down their arms. 

2 Did not Henry embrace the new opinions? 

A. No; he conſtantly adher'd to the principles of the 
church of Rome ; however, he is accus d by the members 
of that church, of having imbib'd the ſentiments of the 
ancient Ironoclafts, becauſe he caus'd moſt of the ſtatues 
that ſtood in the churches to be pull'd down. 
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2. Was he engag'd in no wars ? 

"A. He enter'd into the . which Fope Ja. 
liur Th. made againſt Lewis XII made an incurſion 
into Picardy with a powerful army. - 

©. Did he perform any memorable action there? 

A. Not to mention the great honour he received by 
entertaining the emperor in his pay, he took Terouann,, 
2 and ſome other places ; and triumph'd in that 

engagement, calld, De battle LE the 1 oh was 
fought the 13th of Auge, 1513. | 

S. Why was it Geld? $95.24 tente! En | 

A. Becauſe the French employ'd thei ſpurs more n 


they did their ſwords. 


2. In what manner did this wie dad 4 at 

A. By a treaty of Peace concluded before te: opening 
of the enſuing campaign. * : 

2. Wus this the on wat King Y bad with Fran 

A. Having enter d into a confederacy with CharksV. 
in order to make war upon that nation, he went on 
board a veſſel, the ſails whereof were of cloth of tiſſue; 
landed at Calais, and went and laid ſiege to Boulhgne, 
which he made himſelf maſter of the 15 of September 
1544, by the —— of Vain, 0  Colmpinnded 


"oO 


©; (a A 

Ga The Ste whiching into Enghati, in order to 
make a diverfion, with an army of '60006''men, headed 
by their King; the earl of Surrey, and his ſon the lord 
Thomas Hitaard, advanced towards them with 26-or 
27000 men; attack d them at Floddon the gth of Sept. 
1513, where they were dvantagedully poſted, and entire. 
ly defeated them; and Fumes IV. their King, aftet having 
received many wounds, was left dead in the field of battle. 

2. Did not the Storch revenge themſelves afterwards 
for this overthrow r 

A. They entered England «ſous time, viz. in 1541, 
but tho' they had the advantage in the firſt engagement, 
they ſuſtain'd'ſo'great loſs in the ſecond, that | hiſtorians 
relate King Fames V. died with grief Wo that account. 
2. Of what diſeaſe did King Hz 1 


A. A complication = humours't: falng e upon and keg 
re 


9 


WR. i. | E 
| fore in his leg, brought him to his end, on the 28th | 
A January, 1547, in the 57th year of his age, had, 
38th of his reign.  - 
9. Did he leave any iſſue ? 
U A. Two daughters, Mary and Eli Zabeth, Fas one ; 
4 call'd Baud, He had the former by 1 of 


wa Arragon ; 1 Dur . day Boliyn and Edward, the 
Fer youngeſt, * 
2. How Al - —_ 1 8 order of the ſucceſſion ? 


A. He ordain'd by his laſt will and teſtament, that 
4 Edward ſhould ſucceed him; that in default of his iſſue, 
Mary ſhould be recogniz'd een; and that in caſe ſhe 
died without children, Elix abeibh ſhould be e, 
a the throne. 
8 2 Tow many Wives had EE 
„ . Six; che firſt was (Catherine of Arr on, by ON 
v. he had the Princeſs Mary, whom he at declar'd, by 
hy act of Parliament, i incapable of ſucceeding him; but he 
ſoon repeal'd it; he had other * by Ga but (wy 
„ n died young... 1 
9. Who was his ſecond wife? | 5x 
* A. Ann Boleyn, by whom, he bad only one daughter 
named . Elizabeth who , ſucceeded. Queen, Mary. Anne 
Boleyn was beheaded the 19th of May 15 36. 
5 * Whom did King Henry marry afterwards ? 4 
A. Jans Seymour, whom be took to wife the very 
od next day, and had her crown d with the utmoſt mag 
0 " nificence.. This Queen being 5 1 15 with child, 
- and her pains coming upon her, t de told the 
\ MW King that they, muſt either kill his e Child ; 
but he chuſing zather.to loſe the mot 5 they . cut open 
her fide, and drew. Prince, Edward ff 75 thence : to 
days after which, 12 7 departed this life, viz, on 
we 14th of Ger 1537, However, the belt 8 


are of opinion, that this relation was 4 
and King Henry, VIE. to blacken (ll n . of 
ay 6 bad og 1LLY 1 

5 Who was hi . 
25 Anne of . 4 Aer, to. the dike os AY 
en this lady was repreſent ted to him ad ane of the 
molt beautiful women of her age; but he was ſo. much 


diſguſted, the firſt time he ſaw her, that he could never 
R 2 prevail 


next had a rectory given 


, (2840 
prevail with himſelf to love her, and repudiated her fue 
months after. | 
2. Who was the fifth ? 

A. Catherine Howard a lady deſcended from the mol 
illuftrious, and moſt ancient family in the kingdom; and 
being a great beauty, he fell ſuddenly in love with her; 
but no ſooner had he ſatiated his paſſion, than he accuſed 
her of adultery, whereof ſhe is ſaid to have been found 
guilty ; and accordingly ſhe was condemned by act of par. 
hament to loſe her head ; which was executed in a pub- 
lick manner, on the 12th of February 1542. 

9. Who was the fixth wife ? 

A. Catherine Par, relict of the lord Latimer. She 
was handſom, and had ſomething ſo engaging and inſinua- 
ting, as gain'd her univerſal eſteem ; to which we muſt 
add, that ſhe had anextenſive and penetrating genius; ſhe 
embrac'd the doctrine of Letber, but it had like to have 
coſt her her life. 

9. In what manner did ſhe eſcapeKing Henry's cruelty? 

A. Her careſſes and intreaties were ſo prevalent, that 
he revok'd the order he had given to have her ſeiz d, and 
brought to a tryal; however, ſhe would nat have been ſe- 
cure, had not death taken away this 'fickle Monarch, who 
was now grown contemptible in the eyes of the whole 

world, for having brought ſo many of his wives to an un- 
happy end. RT ES. 

9. Pray give ſome account of the birth and fate of 
thole who were the chief inſtruments of the divorce, and 
the ſeparation of the Eng/i/6 Church from that of Ran-? 

A. Wolſty, who was the firſt that promoted the di- 
vorce, was a butcher's ſon of p/wich, in the county of 
Suffolk; he was a ſtudent in Magda/en-College in Oxforo, 
and afterwards maſter of the 


im; then tutor to ſome 
young noblemen, afterwards dean of Lincoln, and chap 
- amt Kag Aeary VIE 7H | 

2. Was he rais'd to no higher dignity ? ISI 

A. Henry VIII. who had a great affeQion for him, 

t the adminiſtration of affairs into his hands; made 

im biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards archbiſhop of ark, 

and got him elected Cardinal, and alſo a commiſſion from 
the Pope, by which he was made Legate 4 /atere. 


* 


mar- ſchool there; be 


e 2. Did not ſo many great dignities ſatisfy his ambition ? 
A. No; he aim d at the pontifical chair, to which 
Charles V. promiſed: to raiſe him s. but as that emperor 
tail'd to promote his. intereſts, in_two conclaves, in one 
whereof, he cauſed, Adriay,, who had been his tutor, to 
be elected Pope, Walley reſolved to ſpite him, and for 
that purpoſe verſaaded King Henry to ſollicit the divorce ; 


A. As Willey had not credit enaugh at the court of 
* obwingthoſe cle which he had flatter'd King 
he Henry he ſhould certamly ſucceed in, he grew odious to 
that prince; whe; tir out with the continual com- 
n plaints that were made againſt him, and the repeated 
be follicitationof Anne Boleyn, \ſein'd all his reveriu&s, fur- 
ve WW piture} papers) and money); which-affefte? him'f6 much, 
that he died with grief, ©2970 4413 IB * 
1 2. What have you to ſay of Cranmer? 
t . He had formenly\beer-a tutor in the univefſity.df 
* Cambridge. He compoſed a treatiſe to prove, that the 
martiage of Henay VIII. with Cutberine of ' Arragot; was 
he NY une fal he wens afterwards: made chaplain to Sir W- 
le NN e, acher of Queer , Boleyn. The. (6lith- 
0 tations of a patron who had now ſuch great eredit at 
eburt, und Who cexpatiated Very much on the merits of 
this work, together with his t learning and piety! ; 
3 the King to make him rchbilhop of 
1e i deins 


r A 24) 03 lofty, REN Lint: 


of 
. iDid/hebeeept-of that dignity 7 £19. 
of 
rd 


Wes zidnd he after diſannuld King Henry's: 
ürſti marrlage. „He cad the- raw ery to \excommunicate 
he the Pope, iſ he be over all the affairs of "the Fur 

me 


I ddergy, dri the bending part of King” Henry's feign. 
, os hat appen'd/to-him under Qgeen MaryiÞ+ Re 
TA He fided wit the Lady Jane Grey in oppoſition 
I to: geen Mary; who bei — of ExR 
in , tauſed hu th be{arratedg and condemned to the 
„ fime3ad'a Hotetlek pbut! hbunhappilyretarged; thinkiag 


=1 by that means to ſave his life ; however, he afterwards 
' B recover'd from his weakneſs, ard yleviouſly! reveiv'd- the 
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ol bis character: He was naturally of a mild and gentle W entire 

© temper, notſoori heated, or apt to give his opinion raſhly the re 
either of things or perſons. He was a man of the utmait peare 
candor; was never known to diſſemble his opinion, or theſe 
 diſown his friend ; two rare qualities, in that age eſpe- 
cially. In a word, he. was Ke and vey chalituble to 


"oy Nor. 


E DWD VI. XIIId King of England, 
From 1547 to 1553. | 


: Popes. Aaerer. Kan King of 1 0 
Paal HI. 1534 Charles V. 1519 * I 1541 
Julius III. 1350 


2. HICH of King Henry's children ſucceeded 
him ? 

A. £dward VI. who, tho' but nine years of age, vu teme 
nevertheleſs very well skill'd in the Latin and Nu) veral 
tongues, and had ſonie knowledge of the N the ** 
ig, and the Halian. 

2. To whom was the adminiſtration of Gin commit 
ted during his minority? 

. "ho To acourc I compoſedof fixteen perſons, whereof the 
chief was Edward Seymour, uncle to che King by the mo- 
ther's fide, earl of Hertford, and afterwards Fey Sener. 
Jet ; but he ſoon got all the authority into his own hands 

2. Did any thing remartable happen during bis 66 
- miniſtration ? _ 

A. This nobleman, 1 adhered to: the dodrines of 
Zu inglius, which he had inftilld, into King Edward, 

with thoſe education he was entruſted, had no ſooner 
obtain'd the ſovereign authority, than he approved of 
Ling Henry's ſeparation, and openly L the Zuin- 
n part of thoſe we EY 


2 In v hat manner ? 
A., As the parliameat conlifted pI ep ne 
entve!y 
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687) 
entirely at his devotion, they examin'd the tenets of all 
the reformers, and made — of ſuch as to them ap- 
moſt conformable to the holy ſcriptures, and with 

theſe = compoſed a religion, to which they gave the 
name of the Church of England. 

2. What ſteps did he take in order to ſettle it upon 
a irony ee ? | | | \ Wa 

A. He aboliſhed the maſs; the antient form of pray- 
er; part of the Romifb ceremonies ; permitted the clergy 
to marry, and decreed ſevere penalties againſt thoſe who 
ſhould refuſe to comply with theſe changes. 

9. Did not ſo many alterations occaſion great diſor- 
ders in England ? $a Ne 

A. It is not very certain whether it was this, or the 
unworthy treatment which the nobility met with ; who 
thereupon. rals'd a rebellion in all the northern counties 


in England. e 5 
9. Was this inſurrection attended with any ill conſe- 
quence ? Bp 


A. It was followed with the plunder of ſome cities, 
a great number of caſtles, -and. the death of ſeveral gen- 
emen; but the rebels, after having been worked in ſe- 
veral rencounters, accepted of the general pardon that 
was offer d them. OREN | 

9. Was the protector engiged in no wars ? 3 

A. The Scets having refus'd to grant Mary Stuart in 


marriage to King Edward, ſhe being already promis'd to 


the Dauphin, the protector enter d Scotland with a pow- 
erful army; defeated that of the Queeg, at Myſe/burgh, 
the toth of September 1547, tho' much Tuperior to his in 


number; kill'd near 14000 men, took 1500 priſoners, - 


whereof 8 oo were gentlemen z and the better to improve 
this victory, he enter d Scot/and, where he took a conſider- 
able number of ſtrong holds. 4 ba 

2, Was the war carry'd on with equal ſucceſs? - 

A. No; for Henry II. King of France ſent a of 
forces into Scotland who diſpoſſeſſed the Exg/is of all the 
Places they had taken, in ſpite of the protector. 
a Sr was he unable to oppoſe. theſe con- 
A. "The court was full of malecontents, and the pro- 

va tons - 5 - wh . + Wu VINCes 
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vinces of rebels; not to mention that France wis leni 
| forces, and threaten'd England with a terrible war. 

2. In what manner did he put a ſtop to all theſe di 

orders? 
A. He p preſs d the malecontents by his 7 * 
While the Kits fore curb'd the inſolence of the re. 
bels; and the French not ſucceeding in the ſiege of Bly- 
Ane, they conſented to a treaty of peace, by 6255 þ 
Was left in polleſſion of that city ; it allo put a 
the rupture with Scotland. 
2 Did ſuceels always attend upon the en pi 
No; he was fo unfortunate as to have the lord 89. 
mour, his brother, whom he had created high , adm 
© engage in a'conſpiracy againſt bis own perſon and the 
overnnient 3; ſo that hie was oblig'd to attaint Kim! in par. 
ment, when he was ſentenced to loſe his Head, which 
_ vas accordingly executed the 1oth of Marth. 1549+, g 

2. Had he no other enemy? 

A. Thomas Dudley, earl of Warwick, had bim dilmißd 
from the adminiſtration, and proſecuted him with 6 
much vigour, that an act of parliament was made, by 
hick he was ſentenc d to loſe his head on 4 ſcaffold; and 

Accordingly he was executed on the '22d of Jans 
1552, the Lis himſelf Loving i ſent an eres border for 
that purpo 0 

n Wee actions ald the young" Ring per- 

form during his reign . 

A. He encouraged trade, and granted large Privileges 

to the "merchants, and was conſulting” beſt, n 

„for eſtabliffling the rebrmztlon in EE lan. When a con 

Tenn ion brobght Um to his end. 5 5 

Wut aig he gie 

& The 6th*of , And 1 0 chr i6ih . 
of 2 e, whereof he had reſgn'd 

it were the qualities this. young Þ rip ace? 
Nie had x gt Kg Firn Was Pecdeeh Neger 
of His kingdom 's 92 Was | AIM in a 

oh 10 "fs that he wald Hot ane a any Perſon t 

erer e opel 4 relſÞfotis actunt; oe Dus 

IE he had the refarmation 1 ver pen it heart, 

lauge ef it. by Engaging a ade 
er Mary and Elizabeth, his filters. 


26 
tell 
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9. What View had Dudley, now duke of Northum- 1 
kerland, in this? | | 

A. He intended to ſet his own family upon the throne. 

2, On what were his pretenſions founded ? 

A. He had marry'd the lord Guilford, his fourth ſon, 
to Jau Grey, eldeſt Daughter of the duke of Suffolk 
whom King Edward. declar'd his heir. 

2. What pretenſions had F axe to the crown ? | 

A. Mary, daughter to Henry VII. queen do of” 
France, took Charles Branden, duke of Syffo/k for her 
- I fecond husband, by whom ſhe had one daughter, who. 
s married to Henry Grey, 8 is of Dorſet and after- 
12 wards duke of Sufo/h, to whom the brought three da 
de en, whereof the lady Jans was the eldeſt. 5 

2 Did Dudley ſucceed in his deſign? | 
len A. As he knew that it would be ſcarce poſſible for him 
o pat the King's laſt will and teſtament in execution, 

unleſs he firſt got Mary and Elizabeth into his hands, he 
4 ordered them, in the King's name, to come to court; but 

c his ſecretary diſcover'd. his defign to the princeſs Mary, 
%o, upon that notice, withdrew into Norfolk. 
1 2, Did this diſappointment prevail with Dudley to 
* A. No ; for immediately upon King Edward's death 

he publiſh'd his laſt will and teſtament, and cauſed the 
hay Jane to be proclaim'd Queen of Exg/and ; and not- 
e. vithianding her difinclination, ſhe was acknowledged 

' een in Lenden: But as her ambitious father was very 
5 much hated, upon the approaches of Queen Mary's army, 
U the lady Jane was univerſally abandon d. 3 
or 9. Dia not one Let, a tanner, occaſion great diſtur- 
bances in this reign ? : | 
A. He made an inſurrection in Norfolk in 1548, where 
he got together 20000 men i but the marquis of Ner- 
| thampton being ſent againſt him with only 1100 men, he 
f drove. him from Norwich, when the earl of Warwick en- 
countering him, he was defeated, and afterwards hang d. 


| Many, 
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2 Ho ſucceeded Edward v1 Oo 
A. Mary, his ſiſter, daughter of Colbwin the dir 
of Arragen, who, | az was before obſery'd, bad been de- ton'd r 
clar d illegitimate ;- however, by his laſt will and teſts buring 
ment, he declar'd her capable of ſucceeding to the cron 00 
. Certain conditions 'thereini expre&'d."'” an 
„Where was ſhe proelaim' d Queen i \ | ion of 
. Firſtat/Noregich, arid afterwards a earn of cel wih gr 
N 1553; aſter the ruin of Dudig WN n i 
Qs what manner was it ruin'd R 2 a 

1 cen Matyi righi to the c was be isi 8 
Ae and Dudley waa become ſo e the undd ſhe can 
nation ——— and no ſboner was Did * 
Jen retired at ſome diſtanoe from the cityl than the Lord-W en in 
Mayor and Nobilityideclardi himiguiley' of high-treafon ; e 
e —— 2 Sue Holt, and the lady Fane, who . V 


gr ne ao Queer ſome days'befors.in Lond. . A. 
— — . 10 100 bid .% ny, 
4+ No; and he was oblig d to ſubmit” bimtef . 
FE, Mary's mercg. 0 nt 14 vba France. 
2. Did ſhe, ſpa ee 58 12 Lene $62 2 
A. She ſentenced him to loſe bis head, and aftervni eg. 
gave orders for the beheading of near fourſcore "perſon A. 
who had been decomplices with him in dis guiles of bee! 
which number the lady Fane was one, tho? ſhe had of mwiſtr 
pos d all her father-in-law's proceedings; the lord Gui ," that 
Sori and the abovementioned Dud/ey, duke of Northun had for 
berlaud, loſt their lives, purſuant to their Sentence. Uropſy 
2. In what manner did Queen- Mary begin. her reign N. 


(, 191, ) | 
A. She ſet the Roman catholicks at liberty ; reftar'd 
(e popiſh prelates to their Sees, and allow d a general 
WY beny of conſcience till the fitting of the parliament, by 
in act whereof, the exerciſe of any other religion, but 
the Roman catholick, was prohibited ; ſhe alſo. repealed 
* WW fereral acts which had been made in the preceding reigns. 
| 9. Did ſhe give no other teſtimonies of her zeal? _. 
thened her ſelf by the alliance of 
Spain, whom ſhe married at Win- 
uly 1554, ſhe called a new parlia- 
ing Philip and herſelt preſided. 
* Cardinal Po made a very fine ſpeech in it, after which, 
bon houſes'fapprefs'd the reformed religion, and reſtored 
matters to the ſame ſtate in which they had been before 
the divorce of Henry VIII. and the cardinal aboyemen- 
4 tion'd reconciPd the nation to the church of Rome, after 
den, baving abſolved it frem all eccleſiſtical cenſures. : 


A. Having 

Philip II. King | 

n deter the 25th of 
319 ment, in Which 


9, Was a general. obedience paid to theſe law? 
own, 5 KAN 


umbers ad Her d ſtrenuouſſ y to the profeſ- 
fon of the yrne peligien whom Queen Mary puniſh'd 
fe Ml vich great ſeverity” ; but the Roman catholicks paid dear 
for it under Queen Elizabeth. = 
9. Was Queen Mary engaged in any wars? 
A. Ves; for at the inſtigation of the King her husband 


5 oy comma to aropture with France; and contrary. to the 


ptondiſe ſhe hall made the parliament, ſhe ſent 8000 
nen into Flanders,” which: very much contributed to the 
0 aory of St. Quiris. 1 
2 Did che reap any advantage from this war ? 
10. No; and the duke of Sue, general of the French 
um, diſpoſſeſſed the Eugliſè, in January 1558, of Ca- 
en, Guienne, and Amienz, and all they flill poſſeſs'd in 
France. N wk r1 ks 
9. With what temper did the Eng lib receive this 
news ? aan 3 — 
A. With great diſguſt 3 and in the tranſports of their 
nge, they exclaim'd publickly ag ainſt Queen Mary's ad- 
miniſtration 3 and it is aid, that the grief ſhe conceiy 
on that account, and the averſion which King Philip 
had for her, contributed as much to her diſſolution, as a 


droply with which ſhe was afflicted. 
9. When did ſhe die? | 1 


LE . 008 ST 
A. On the 19th of November 1559, in the 
of her age, and the 6th of her _ 8 430 a7 

Q. What were the qualities of this Queen? 

A. She was a woman of great piety, was very 'zeq- 
lous for religion; and of a ſtrict and innocent life ; 
however, as ſhe reſigned her ſelf entirely tothe humour 
and intereſt of the popiſh clergy, they gave her ſeyere 

counſels, and the Queen followed them. Some fay, that 
' ſhe was a lady of good nature, and of a merciful diſpo- 
ſition in her ſelf ; what then can we expect from the 
. reign of any popilh prince, when the barbarous zeal and 
inhuman authority of that church, could gain ſo great an 
aſcendant over the temper of a merciful princeſs, as to 
make her guilty of a great perſecution ? in which, be⸗ 
* ſides unſpeakabſe tortures, 270 of the Reformed Reli- 
gion were burnt to death. | hy | 


EL1izavzrH XLIVth Monarch of England 


From 1558 to 1603. 
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pH Popes. | <1 | E . 
Paul 1V. 1555 Ferdinand I. 1578 
Pius IV. 177 Maximilian II. 156 
Pius V. 1565 Rodolphyi II. 1570 
Gregory XII. 1572 Kings of France. 
Sixtus V. 1535 Henry II. 1 
Urban VII. 1590 Francis II. 1559 
Gregory XIV. 1590 Charles IXx. 1560 
Innocent IX. 1591 Henry III. 1574 

Clement VII. 1592 Henry IV. 1589 


2. I D Queen Mary leayt any Iſſue behind her? 
| A. No; Queen £/izaverd her ſiſter, daugh- MW 1.0 
ter of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, ſucceeded to the 2 
crown. . | | | 
2. Deſcribe the perſon of Queen Elizabeth? Francs 

A. She was well ſhap'd, and had a fine complexion; I - <y4q'Y 
her features were pretty regular, ſo that ſhe might have Mary \ 
paſs'd for a handſome woman but for her Roman _ (IM) 
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fie had an air of majeſty and grandeur, that Wilde 


very well ; her carriage was ſweet and engaging; none 
of the ladies of her court exceeded her in the art of dreſs, 
or was more ſtudious to heighten, with the pomp and 
beauty of ornaments, 3 r nature hed bes 
ſtow'd on her.. bum. 

2 — hot? tte $013 - ale * 

A. She had en extenſive and elevated genſus, 10e ber 
mind was fruitful of the greateſt project q her penetration 
was juſt; and the had ſo rein d 1 turn ſor politics as made 
her 5 wonderof all the ſovereigns her contethporaries. 
dhe never reveal d any of her ſeereti, but al vays conceal'd 
them from her favourites and chief miniſters, ho ſub. 
mitted to her with an implicit obedience; and theſe ſhe 

with gret „whenever they diſeover'd 
any inclination to aſſume the leaſt e of the * 
authority to themſelves. . 
| Was ſhe learned? 

A. Cantbden aſſures us, that N be & ho 
languages 3 ſhe is applauded for the unaffectedneſs of ' her 
carriage; her ſincerity, affability: friendſhip; her tal for - 
juſtice, liberality, and magniſſcence g th which we mult 
add, her bounty to alf perſons of diſtinguſſhed merit 3 ch 
protection ſhe gave to the diſtreſſet}, and the great gfeatgenere- 
fity with which the iffiſted them in their watlts,” * 1 

2 Por What ib ſhe chiefly commended? 5 

A. For Having eſtabliſh'd the proteſtant religibn; She 
declard herſelf head of the church, and aſſumed the title 


of Svprrum Governor thereof, within ber tingdoms; both 
in piritualr "and temporal: f but ds. 4 ſame time ſe” fuf- 


fered ſeveral thingsto remain upon their antient foot, 48 
Judgirig'them to be indifferent in their nature; füch 4s 
the orflaments in churches; the titles of bibops, clin0ns, 
and refors ; abſtinence from fleſh during Leut, aud on all 


-Wedmſadays and Fridays She pat ſeveral jefults to death, 


Who were e plotting to take away her life. / 
For what other things is ſhe applau dec; 
For Havin pere and 1 the — . vs 


Pane Stor/and "and" the" Low? Chuntrier ; but ſhe 
2 28 many, for * 


geen of Sekr. 


us $4 


= — in 22 e 
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2. 2 * the particulars of this unfortunate 


A. 4 Bey Us to Fames V. King of Scotland, 
and of Mary of Lorrain, eldeſt daughter of Claud: duke 
of Guiſe, and widow of Lemis duke of Longueville ; ſhe 
married Francis II. King of France, when ſhe aſſumed 


to ſit on the 

17 7 — 1 Mery any juſt pretenſions to the crown 
n 
A. n James IV. and of Mer 
_ Laret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. and it was 222 55 
tue of this right, that James Frm 22 
was recognized King or Lala the death 
queen Elixaletb. 

9. Pray relate ſome further particulars concerning hi 


queen? 


A Being now a widow, by the death of her hucband 
Francis II. ſhe returned into Scotland, whereof ſhe was 
queen ; this kingdom was at that time divided into two 
factions, viz. the Roman catholicks and Proteſtants, with 
the former of whom ſhe join d:; but judging that ſhe was 
too weak to ſupport her againſt the latter, who were 
headed by the earl of Murray, her baſtard-brother, ſhe 
married Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, ſon to the earl of 
Lenox, the handſomeſt man in Great-Britain. 

2. Did not her marriage bring her into freſh troubles? 

A. Her enemies, by their malicious inſinuations made 
Henry, her husband, jealous of one David Rizzo 4 
muſician, born in Piedmont, who was both ugly and il 
ſhaped; but then he had a profound judgment ; was per- 
fectiy well vers d in the Scott ib affairs, and the only per- 
ſon in whom the queen could confide at that time. 

.D. What was the conſequence of Henry's jealouſy ? 

A. Henry laid Rizzo dead at the queen's feet, which 
threw her into the deepeſt affliction 3 however ſhe remo- 
ved all the ill impreſſions. that had been made in her 
husband's mind; and proved to him, that their enemies 
had no other view, in putting them at variance, than to 
ruin them both; but he was now very much ſunk in 
her eſteem; whereupon ſne recall'd the earl of Murray, 


whom 
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„ ſtateſman, and whom | 
her husband had remov “. | 
2. Was the earl grateful for this favour ? | | 

A. No ; for he inſtigated the earl of Botbzoel/'to mur - 1 

der the King; promiſing at the ſame time, that he 4A 
| 
| 


ſhould obtain the queen in marriage: Whereupon Both- 
well ſtabb d his ſovereign ; carry d off the queen, whom. 
be impriſon'd in deb of Deavar, an terify'd br ia 
— that he forced her to marry him. | 
2. What followed after their marriage? 

A. The earl of Murray, who only ſought an oppor- 
unity to ruin the queen, rais'd an army; beſieg d that Wh 
unfortunate princeſs in the caſile of Dunbar, and made 1 
himſelf maſter of it ; but he ſuffered Botbroell to eſcape, 1 
and carry d queen Mary up and down through moſt of 
the cities of Scacland 3 ; — the people, who vere whol- | 

ignorant look d u as a wretch, WW. 
—— Yong as — 5 and the wiſe 9 
det e who had perpetrated io that they rated 5 | 
her with che utmoſt contem 2 


5 SEESSaq * 


A. 
hands, in the name of young prince Jamon, queen Marys 
ſon, by Henry Stuart, and impriſon'd the in the 
2 e made her 


take up arms in her defence ? 
laſs levied à body of 6000 men, in 

earl of Murray to condign ay 1 il 
- — — and quoes Mary forced to fiy into 1. 


ill 
er. T Did he meet with g Hape there ve Hts 
er. A. Queen Elizabeth threw her into priſon, where, 
Iris years together, the labour'd under a variety of a- 
' If fitlions. The reaſon of queen B/izaberh's acting in 
ich If this manner, was either to — her ſelf for the affront 
10- I wbich queen Mary had put upon her by a manifeſto, in 
zer which the 
ies IF calld queen E/izabeth an uſurper, 3 or 
to elſe, becauſe queen Mary ſecretly fomented the conſpira- 
in ¶ cies that were carried on by the enemies of queen E/i- 
zabeth; or laſtly, in A” time ſufficient fos the 


SEE SSoEA E. S5 


aſſumed the ils of queen of Eng/and,. and 
a 
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nt religion to ſtrengthen it ſelf in Scotland, 
the impriſonment of queen Mary, ſhe being a zealous Ro- 
man-catholick. 

2. Had this berg 2 no friend to take her 

rt? 

A. Moft princes in . employ very y earneſt fol- 
Udedalons in order to procure her liberty 3 Charts IX. 
and Henry III. Kings of France, us' d entreaties ag well 
as threats; but they were far from being formidable, by 
reaſon of the civil wars that raged in their dominions,. 

What pretence did queen E/:zabeth make uſe of? 

A. She imputed to queen” Mary che horrid crime 
which Bothwell had perpetrated ; but aſter that this 
princeſs had plainly ſhewed the unjuſt practices of ber 
enemies, and herown innnocence, queenE/izabeth ſought 
for freſh erimes to lay to her charge; and accordingly 
ſhe accus'd her of 'being an accomplice in certain con- 
fpiracies that had been formed againſt wa e _ 
made this the ſubjeR of her proſecution. 

9. What was the reſult of queen Mary's trial? 

A. Queen Elizabeth cauſed her to be eoademn's: to 
be beheaded, which accordingly was executed the 28th 
of February 1587, in Forberingay caſtle in ſpight of all 
the remonſtrances of Bellievre, whom Henry III. had 
ſent in order to get this ſentence revok d. 

4 85 What conſtruction is en e put upon this 
action? 

A. It ſtruck every one wich the utmoſt horror ; hows 
ever queen Elizabeth made an apology for it, by ſaying, 
that ſhe had granted her a pardon, which indeed wu 
fact; but then matters had been fo contriv'd, that the 
meſſenger who carry'd it, was order'd not to arrive at 
his journeys end, till pen time as the execution vn 
_ | 
5 Did not thi⸗ Aion tarniſh the luſtre of queen 
BlizabetÞ's reign ? 
© A. It, in ſome meaſure, iy a gude over the glory 
of it, which otherwiſe had been one continued ſeries of 
Immortal events. 

2 Did not queen Elizabeth diſcover the utmoſt 
fare; when 'news was brought her that * Mary 
"wr * : 


* 
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A. She burſt into tears, and gave as | 
nies of her affliction, as fighs and lamentatiom could 
give ; ſhe alſo drove her privy counſellors from her pre- 
ſence, and gave orders for their being proſecuted in the 
ſtar · chamber. > 157 
92. Had Queen Elizabeth no wars upon her hands ? 
A. But few, and ſhe maintain d Eugland in peace and 
tranquility, and ſuecour d herallies with forces. The te- 
publick of Holland is infinitely indebted, and in a, great 
meaſure owes its eſtabliſhment to her. She aſſiſted the 
proteſtants of France with men and money; and Henry 
the IV. of France us'd ſrequently to ſay, that be bad 
received great ſervices from ber. She alſo furniſhed Don 
Antonio of Portugal, King of the Tercera iſlands with men 


and ſhips 3 but the expedition they went u d un 
ps | Upon. g un 


9. Had ſhe no other wars than thoſe in which her 
allies engaged her ? 

A. She ſent fleets on the coaſts. of Spain, who took 
and ſack d Cadiz, poſſeſſed themſelves of Pharo in A 
gart, and made a dreadful havock all along the coaſts. 

2. What was the occaſion of all theſe hoſtilities ?. . 

A. Queen E/izabeth did it in order to rev her- 
ſelf upon Philip II. who in 1588 had invaded England 
with that prodigious fleet, to which he gave the name 
of the. Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hundred 
and fifty men of wary having 19000 men on board, and 
2630 pieces of cannon, and was furniſhed with ammuni- 
tion and proviſions for ſix monts. 

9. Did this fleet perform any exploit equal to what 
the world expected fram it ?. : 

A. No; part of it was loſt by ſtorms, and the lord 
Heward, lord high-admiral of Cxgland, with Drake, Har- 
kins and Frobiſber vice-admirals, took, burnt, or diſperſed 
the reſt, The loſs the Spaniards ſuſtain'd in this engage- 
ment was ſa great, that they have never ſince been able 
to recover it; and queen Elizabeth celebrated a triumph 
upon. that occaſion after the manner of the Romans ; and 
cauſed a great aumber of medals to be ſtruck, that have 
eterniz'd the memory of this great event. - 

9. Was ſhe ever marryed Hed 

A. No; her policy, and her love for liberty, was fo 

ol he . 


| „ -- 
great, that ſhe always had an averſion from marriage. 

2. In what does her policy appear upon this occaſion ? 
A. All the young princes of Europe, or ſuch as had 
either ſons or brothers to diſpoſe of in marriage, paid her ] A 
the utmoſt regard; for ſhe always left them ſome room EZ. 
to hope, and never gave them an abſolute denial ; and 
it was probably this very conſideration that engaged all 
the young Eng/i/p noblemen of high birth to be continually 
about her perſon. | 1 

2. Which of the Exgliſb lords had the greateſt ſhare 


2 


in queen Elixabetb's favour? 
A. The earl of E/ex, who was a very handſome man, Leo X 
and of a ſweet and engaging carriage: he was brave, N pul 1 
and of this he had given the moſt illuftrious teſtimonies Gregor! 
at the ſiege of Roar, under Henry the IV. of France, at MW Urban 
the taking of Cadiz, where he himſelf commanded, and | 
in the war with Treland; but his jealouſy and ambition 
proved his ruin. 4 
2 In what manner | | 
A. It is faid, he conſpired againſt' the queen; but the 
plot being dilcover'd, ſhe cauſed him to be beheaded 
the 25th of February. 1601, It was afterwards given out, 
that ſhe vras ſorry for it, and that the grief it brought upon 
her, ſhortned her days, ' > wales | 
2. Of what diſeaſe did this queen die ** 1 
A. Of a kind of palſy, the 24th ef March, 1603, in daptize 
the ſeventieth year of her age, and in the 44th year of W but w 
'her reign. | . 0 
9. In what manner does Mr. dr Napin Thoyras con- ef My 


clude her character? " | crown 
A. That ſhe was a great and good queen, in whom mentio 
great virtue, and good qualities, and few faults, were con- 7 
picuous. But, continues the ſame writer, a circumſtance A 


which ought principally to raiſe our eſteem of her, 's, W Fliza 

that ſhe fixed the Eng/iſþ in the enjoyment of a happi- ful ſuc 

nefs, that was unknown to their anceſtors, under moſt of waz th 

her predecefſojs This undoubtedly is the touch-Rone, Oe 

by which we are enabled to form : juſt judgment of 2 

thoſe, whota God has appointed to preſide over kingdoms. dme 
Ke & ths . 
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And the firſt of Great Brita. 
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it 
©. Popes, 1 \_ Emperors, 
Clement VIII, 1592 Rodelpbus Ih... 1536 
Leo XI. 1605 Mathias IJ. (2612 
Paul III. 1605 Ferdinand H. 1619 
Gregory X. 1% Kg of | . 
Urban VII. 1623 HIV. 489 
2 "HO ſucceeded Queen Elizabeth bb 


A. Jane, VI. King of Scutland,..and: I. of 
Englang, ſon of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scozs, 
and Henry Stuart lord Dany: grandſon to James V. 
and great grandſon of Jane, IV. and of Margaret eldeſt 


daughter of Henry VII King of Eng/and. 


Where was this prince born? Gan 
A. At Edinburgh, the igth of June, 1566; and was 
baptized a Roman catholick in the month of December, 
but was afterwards. educated in the proteſtant religion 
and had the famous Buchanan for his tutor. As the earl 
of Murray had ſeized upon the queen his mother, the 
crown waz ſet on King Fames's head, and the above- 
mentioned earl governed under him, in quality of regent. 
2. How long time was the earl regent? 8 

A. Till 2782, when the King came to age; in 1603 
Elizabeth queen of England recognized him for her law- 
ful ſucceſſor; and the rb they 6 came to London, and 
was there crowned. .. DESAI , par 

2.” Rejate to me the qualities of this king? 

A. He was a learned and merciful prince; at one 
me he would expreſt the greateſt "eat "for" religion, 
and at others would be as lukewarm : he loved his 
ſubjects, and was naturally. as pacific, as queen Eliza- 
beth his predeceſſor had been haughty and 3 | 

| ng | Hence 


kim the title of nd ther of King w 
beth. He was reprchod for not having exerted him. 
ſelf ſufficiently during the impriſonment of the queen 
his mother, but the Ear! of Murray hath. put it out of his 


8 Did he not endeavour to procure her liberty 2 
A. He ſent ſeveral embaſſies to her, but did not dare 
| to take any further becauſe queen Elizabeth 
threatned to diſinherit him, in caſe he attempted any thing 
againſt her intereſt,. 
e memorable action did be perform after he 
ng of England ? 
A. Upon his coming to the crown, he promiſed to 
maintain in their utmoſt force, the ſeveral laws which 
queen Elizabeth had enacted againſt the Roman catho- 
licks and having diſcovered a horrid: conſpiracy con- 
trived againſt his perſon and the parliament, whereof the 
\ Roman catholicks were found guilty ; he puniſhed as ma- 
ny of the conſpirators as fell into his hands, and com- 
manded the prieſts and Je ſuits to | depatt out of his do- 
- minions. 
. What title did he aſſume, in order to put an end to 
the diſputes between the Englißb and the Sr? 
A. That of King of Great. Britain, which gave uni- 
. verſal diſſatisfaction; for both Eng/iſh and Scotch were 
preatly diſpleaſed to have thoſe names extinct, which they” 
made ſo famous in all parts of the world. 
ql. Wherein did he ſhew a particular favour for Sa. 
a 4 
A. He eſtabliſned a royal council in that an 
rather continued the od one, and theſe he invelted with 
a much larger authority than they had formerly enjoyed 
when the kings reſided in Scotland. 
2. Was he not engaged in ſome wars? 
A. No; he maintained his dominions in a profound 
rc and employed himſelf | in Cos, hilft the 
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2 Rex fit Elizabeth ance lar Jacobus. 
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Emperor, and the King of Spain diſpoſſeſſed Frederick ' 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, his aan of * a 
dominions. 

L. What —— ati 828 

A. The ſtudy of divinity 3/ ang, he wrote ſewgtel pieces 
in order to put an end to theidiſputes that aroſe het 
thoſe who were for epiſcopal. government, and the diſ- 
ſenters in his kivgdoms, and the Amin ian and Goma» 

in Holland; ſeveral af his works are ſlill extant. 

2. pid be not once intend to turn Nm cathalic 2 

A 'Tis affirm'd that Milliam of Hugues, archbiſhop 
of Anbrun, having braught hits te doubt of che truth 
of the religion he „ be bad taken a reſalutian to 
reſtore the kingdoms of England and Scotland to the oh- 
dience of the hee of Nome i t hat it was with this view 
he endeavoured to marry” his ſun to the Infanta of Spain's y 
and afterwards concluded it wich one of the filters ef i 
Lwis XIII. but death prevented hir gacring l chimert 0 
cal a project in execution. 228 u 

| 2, What happened in Ireland during this King's den 

A. All things; were very and the Inbabitents 

enjey ed a perfect ſlate of His majeſty took 
— pains to eſtabliſh the Proteſtant Religion, and the 
Engliſh Laws and Cuſtoms among them ; for. which end 
he ſent Str Arthur Chicheſter into the North, who divi- 
dd the Country into Baronies and Diſtricts ;- built ſeve- 
ral Churches and Towns, and ſettled good incomes on 
the clergy, who were very zealous in converting the na- 
tives to the proteſtant religion, and doing their king and 
country all * Service in their power, by which means 
that is become the richeſt and moſt thriving Province in 
the kingdom, where the linnen manufacture is carried on 
to the greateſt perfection in Europe. 

2. Where did King Janes die ? 

A. In his palace at Theobalds, of a Tertian ague, after 
three weeks illneſs; he died on the 27th of March 1615. 
in the 59th year of his age. 

9. How many years had he reigned ? 
Tos two over Great Britain, and fifty eight 
over Scotland. | 

2. Whom did he marry ? 
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A. Anne daughter of Frederick II. Ki 
and Norevay, and Sophia of Melelburgb. 

2. What children had he by her ? 

A. Seven; namely Henry prince of Wales, who died 
unmarried the 12th. of Member 1642; Robert, who 
died very young; Charles I. King of England, born in 
Scotland the 27th of February 1600 Elizabeth, mar. 
ried in February 1613, to Frederick V. Elector Palatine, 
and afterwards King of Babemia ; Margaret, born the 
24th of December in Scotland 1598, and died young ; 


og of Denne 


&&& 
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F, 


Mary, born in England, died an infant ; and laſtly Sophia, Wl 17,4, * 
born at Greenwich, and died the next day. [nnocemi 
In what manner does Monſieur de Rapin conclude 
wer AREA — F- 
A. Whatſoever may be ſaid to the prejudice, or in | 


favour of the perfon of King James, it is certain thar 
Angland was never im a leſs flouriſhing condition than un- 
der his reign; that his ſubject were expoſed to the 
inſults- and: railleries- of other nations, the occaſion of 
which-was-univerfally imputed: to the King. The fol- 
lowing Epigram was made in France in his time, which 
plainly ſhews the little eſteem his neighbours had for him, 


ill um Eliza ſat on Ragltnd's- bees OY 
Its arms, like thunder; ate d the Spaniſh neme ;- 
- But now divided, fations, pratling grown, 
They're rul'd by James, # n carmen 
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CuarLes I. XI vn King f _— 
And the ſecond of Ereat-Brivain. 
. 1605, to: 1649. * 
ee ee ngen THI. "2637 
Urban ow 1623 . France 1 37 
Innocent XN. I * i XI 5 
e Emperors. Tei XIV, 1643 
Firdinand II. 1619 art 2 
HO ſucceeded ames 17 | 
W 2 A. Charles King Fm who in 14 was 


proclaimed Ki 
1626. 

9. What were the qualities of this prince? 

A. He was religious, gentle, polite, affable, juſt, and 
brave upon accaſion.; he had a great penetration, a ſolid 
judgment, and in a word was an excellent King but, at 
the ſame time he had the weakneſs to let himſelf be 
governed by his wiſe and his favourites 3 by their perſua- 
hons he executed ſeveral things, which firſt made his 
9 murmur, and afterwards break out into open te- 

bellion 


9. What actions did Ning Charles I. perform in the 
beginning of his reign ? 
A. At the urgent ſollicitations of the duke of Bucking- 
2s ban his favourite, he ſeat, ſuccours to the proteſtants of 
Rechel in 16273 but they did not meet with a wiſh'd 
for ſucceſs 3 for the duke was defeated in the Ille of 
Nbe, and forced to raiſe the ſiege of fort St. Martin. 
Had he no wars within his kingdom? | 
&. Yes ; and theſe proved ſo fatal, that they brought 
him to a moſt wretched and untimely end, as will be 
ſhewn in the ſequel. 


2. What was it that occalioned ſo fd a cataſtrophe ? 
$75 A. The 


ng of Great- Britain, and © crowned in 
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A. The diſcontents « of the Scots, who were * firſt 


re was the fabjedt of os Mleontent 7 

2 During the impriſonment of Maty Stuart, and the 
minorſty of Ring Janes, the earl of Murray, regent of 
the kingdom... introduced the; principles, of Calvin into 
all parts of Scbrland; and in order to engage all the 
great men of the kingdom in his intereſt, he either gave 
them, or conni ved at their ſeizing upon, all the wealth 
that before had belonged to the church. Theſe petty ſo. 
ſovereigns bore ſo heavy a hand over their vaſſals, that 
they complained thereof to the king, who upon that 
gave orders for the reſtitution” of the tenths, and the 
right which belonged to the King, of filling up vacant 
benefices. 

Was this the only. fabjet? the Scots had for com- 


Plaine ? 
. Nbg Janes would have” eftabliſhed the Ard 


of Seorlend, upon the ſame foundation with that of Ex 


land, and accordingly had ſettled epiſcopal government 
therein; but ax King Charles intendet to go through 


with that defign, he diſguſted" all the presbyterians in 


that dae ; the nobles ſecretly ſomented their dien 
tent, and no ſooner was the King gone WY of Scotland, 
than it broke out openly. 6 | 
What was their firſt attempt? \_ 
A They began by diſperſing ſeveral ados at 
feſtoes, and a little after refuſed to make uſe of that form 
of prayer which the King had ſent them; ; and, at laſt, 


abuſing of his majeſty's goodneſs, they, in 1637, ſub 


ſcribed, that famous league, ta which they gave the name 
of the Covenant 
What meaſtre did the King take. in order to put 


2 ſtop to theſe diſorders? 


A He annulled the covenant ; but the Scots finding 
he made no preparation to. force them to a compliance, 
laughed at the order he had ſent them, and thereupon 
they aſſembled a ſynod at Glaſgotv, where they aboliſhed 
epilcopacy," and repealed” the ſeveral declarations which 
King Charles and ihe Sins. his father had m: de upon 
"that head. 

2. Did not the King paniſh their Inſolence ? K 

| | A. ne 
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A. He would have done it, and accordingly demand” 
ed a ſubſidy of the Engiiþ parliament to enable him to 
levy a body of forces, but they refus d to grant it, ſo that 
he was oblig'd to diſſolve it. He afterwards ſummon'd 
all thoſe who held any eſtates of the crown by a me/ne 
tenure or knights ſervice, to appear in arms; and although 
very few of the nobility join'd him, he nevertheleſs 
marched towards Scotland with great ſpeed. 4 
2. What ſucceſs did the King's troops meet with? 
A. The rebels finding themſelves unable to make a 
reſiſtance, demanded a ceſſation of arms,, which was 
granted them; after which a peace was concluded, the 
articles whereof were figned the 18th of June 1639 3 
and notwithſtanding that the King was the moſt pow⸗- 
erful, and thereby enabled to chaſtiſe their inſolence, he 
nevertheleſs conſented fo a treaty that was injurious to 
his honour, and advantageous to the rebels. | 
2. Did this peace reſtore the kingdom to its former 
tranquility ? MY N 
A. The only uſe the rebels made of it, was to pub- 
liſh the King's weakneſs, and to excite the people not to 
loſe the opportunity of defending their privileges under 
ſo mild and gentle a King. EST. $9”. 
2. Were the Eng/iþ more ſubmiſſive than the Scots? 
A. They carried matters to the utmoſt exceſa, in the 
famous parliament which King Charles had conven'd in 
1640, and declar'd themſelves perpetual, in oppoſition 
to the antient rights of the Kings of Eng/and, _ 
. 2 What did this parliament do? Linas? 
A They oppos'd all the King's deſigns ; attack d ſuch 
of his ſervancs as were moſt zealouſly attach d to him; 
declar'd open war againſt both the King and monarchy 
entered into a confederacy with the Scotch rebels, in or- 


der to overthrow the regal authority, and to. ſet up 8 


popular government. KB EZ ee 
2, Did not the King diſſolve them? _ Ho 
A. He would have done it, notwithſtanding that he 
had ſign'd an act by which he had declared them perpe- 
tual, but the parliament, far from complying with his 
commands to diſſolve themſelves, gave orders for the 
raiſing of an army, in order to maintain their rebellion. _ 
. £2, Did not the King „ 1 
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A. He levied an army, and headed it himſelf, and in 
the beginning of 1642 advanced to fight the rebels; in 
the beginning he gain'd ſeveral advantages, and his ad- 
herents defeated the parliament forces in ſeveral engage. 
ments, and took ſeveral cities; but fortune afterwardz 
changing her countenance, the parliamentarians ſtruck ſo 
much terror into the King's forces, that they defeated 
them where-ever they came ; whereupon the inſurreftion 
became general. 

2. What meaſures did the King take? 

A. Aſter the ſurrender of Oxford, out of which he 
was qblig'd to fly, to prevent his being taken priſoner, 
not knowing whither to fly for ſafety ; he went over to the 
Scotch army, imagining that they were leſs exaſperated 
againſt him than the Engl | 

D. What reception did he meet with from them? 

A. They at firſt paid him the honours due to a crown 
head, but at the fame time they watch'd him ſo narrow- 
ty, that he was in reality their priſoner. 

2 Did he continue long among them? 

A. No; for the Scots delivered him into the hands of 
the Engliſh, who impriſon'd him for a conſiderable time 
ttempt to recover his liberty ? 

2. Did not the King attempt to recove liberty 
2 He found an opportunity to eſcape from his con- 
finement at Hampton-Conrt, and afterwards fled to the 
iſle of Wight. 1. 

2. Did he continue there for any time unmoleſted ? 

A. No; he was ſeiz d by a party of ſoldiers ſent by 
Cremeel! for that purpoſe, who carried him priſoner to 
Hur. Castle, afterwards to Windſor, and at Jaff to St. 
James Houſe. _ h 
2. Ho did they diſpoſe of him after his arrival? 

A. Cromwell, the army, and the independents, reſol- 
ved to put him to death, and accordingly commiſſionen 
were appointed to bring him to a tryal, and Bradſpan, 
was appointed preſident of the court, 

2. What was the ſubſtance of the charge? Ek 

A. 1. He was accugd of having depriv'd the tw 
houſes of their privileges. | | 

21. For having reſolved to ſet up a tyrannical power 
in the kingdom, and to oppreſs the two houles. 

3. For havng ſent for forces from beyond ſea, in or- 
der to carry on his deligns. 4. For 
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4. For having been the cauſe of all the blood that 
had been ſhed for thoſe five years, during which the civil 
war had continued. And y, for having fomented 
the rebellion of the Lib. bis #5 | 

9. In what manner did they carry on this tryal ? 

A. They oblig'd the King to appear three times ſuc- 
ceſlively before this infamous court of juſtice, the prefi- 
dent requiring him every time to anſwer to the above- 
mentioned articles. | | 

9. Did he do ſo? „ 

A. He twice refusd to make any; but finding that 
his ſilence would be to ne purpoſe, and that his enemies 
intended to make it a handle, in order to perſuade the 
people that he had nothing to alledge in his defence, he 
thought proper to anſwer the third time he appear d 
before this pretended eourt. . 

9. Was his ſpeech of any ſervice to him? * 

A. Although he plainly prov'd that they had not the 
lealt right to judge him, and that there was no juriſdic- 
tion upon earth could call him to account; he was never- 
teleſs oblig d to anſwer to the articles exhibited againſt 
him ; but all he alledg'd in proof of his innocence, was 
not able to ſtop the fury of his enemies, who were bent. 
upon his death. Gai: 4 5. 
FX What ſentence did this pretended court paſs upon 

ng? . 

A. He was condemn'd to loſe his head, and the 
ſentence was read in his preſence the 27th of Fanuaty, 
i648. 

2. Was it executed? | | 5 

A. Ves; on Tueſday the 3oth df the ſame month. 
He behav'd himſelf upon the ſcaffold with a ſprprizing 
conſtancy and reſolution ; made a ſpeech to the people, 
who flock'd in prodigious numbers to . 0 

ace 


— 


houſe and about Whitehall, which was the execu· 

tion. After having made the utmoſt proteſtations of his 

mnocence, and declar'd that he forgave all his enemies, 

he laid his head on the block, when the executioner, who 

was mask'd, ſever'd it from his body. This was in the 

14th'year of his reign. He was interr'd without the 
| pompor ceremony. | 


| Q Pray relate ts mae the particle of Ni fully?” 
h 2 
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A. In 1625. he married Henrietta Maria, daughter to 
Henry IV. of France, and of Mary of Medicis, by whom 
he had three ſons, namely, Charles II. and Janes II. 
Kings of Great. Britain, and Henry duke of Glouceſter, 
born the 8th of July 1634, who died in Flanders a lit- 
tle after the reſtoration.” *' 

9. Had he any daughters ? | 

A. He had four, three of whom were then living, viz, 
Mary born the 4th of November 163 1, married the 2d 
of May 1642 to William Naſſau, Prince of Orange, 
father of King William III. 

Elizabeth, born the 28th of January 163, died un- 
married in 1650. | 

Anne, born the 17th of May 1637, died in her in- 
Henrietta, born at Exeter the 16th of June 1644, 
married in 1661 to Philip duke of Or/tans, ſole brother 
to Lewis XIV, King of France; ſhe died in 1672, 

9. In what manner doth Monſieur de Rapin ſum up 
the character of this monarch ? . 

A. He was endued with a great number of virtues 
and fine qualities. There is even room to believe that 
his errors towed entirely, and were naturally connected 
with the deſign which he had form'd to enſlave England: 
and that, if on certain occaſions he} ſwerv'd a little from 
the laws which fincerity preſcribes, this he only did in 
order to execute his enterprizes with greater facility, 
Had it not been for this unhappy project, he might have 
been conſidered as one of the moſt accompliſh'd princes 
that ever fat on the Exgliſb throne ; this unhappy Mo- 
narch owed all his misfortunes to the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of S'rafford, archbiſhop Laud, and the queen. 

2. I think in the Articles againſt the King, you 
mentioned ſomething of the Affairs of Ireland. 

A. In the Year 1641, ſeveral Roman Càtholick Lords 
and Men of Fortune, at the Inſtigation of the Pope, 
took up Arms in Defence of their Religion and Liberties, 
(which laſt, as they ſaid, was greatly infringed upon by 
the Engliſh) and the King's Enemies gave out, that the 
Triſþ Rebels, had a Commiſſion from his Majeſty to 
murder all the Proteſtants, which Commiſſion they pre- 
tended was obtained from the King, at the Inſtigation 4 


1 
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n Fxpiſtj in onder to eſtbiiſ her 
own Religion ' | PN | 

2 Was this Commilſion ſigned by the King? 

, A. Nojk wan F the Trath ' which was 
dot fully diftovered' tin after che Neftorstion of King 
Charles the II. when Roger Boyle, Lord Brbill (after- 
wards created Earl of Orrary) met the Lord Merkert, 
1 (who was one of the leading and meſt active Perſons a- 
BB gainſt the Proteſtants,).at the Duke of Ormond's Court at 
„che Caſtle of Kilkenny: Lord Broghill asked him, if 
that Commiſſian was really from the King? Or hy what 
Means was it obtained ? To which Lord Muskerryan- 
ſwered, that it was forged ; that he had a Grant of ſome 
- Bf Lands from the King to which the Royal Seal was af- 
fixed, that he took the Seal from the ſaid Grant, and af- 
Þ BW fixed the, ſame to the Parchment, on which the ſh 
Commiſſion was writ ; and what was very remarkable, f 
being then Winter Time, and exceſſive cold Weather, a 
P great Wolf came into the Room, juſt as the Buſineſs was 
done, and tore the Parchment all to Pieces, which fo 
5 Þ frighted the Conſpirators, that they all made their Kſcaps:; 
4 But when they returned, to their greatJoy, they found the 
Leal was untouched, upon which there was another Com- 
3 IN niffon forged ; and the ſame Seal affixed to it, Which 
had the pernicious Effet deſigned by the Enemies to 
Ireland, and the King's own Perſon, which was a great 
Means of making his Reign ſo unhappy, by the Slanders 
which were ſpread againſt him upon this Qccafion. 
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The Common -Wealth of Ex- 
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One CrouwaLL Lord Protect. 


From 1649 to 1660. 


Popes. Emperors. 
Innocent X. 1644 Ferdinand III. 1637 
3 VII. i655 Leopold 1658 
| . King of France, 
Lewis XIV. 1643 


2. Tub the tragical death of Charles I. . put an end 


to the hatred of the parliamentarians ? 

A. The houſe of commons would not \allow him to 
be buried with the leaſt pomp 3 caus d ſeveral inſcrip- 
tions in his honour to be eraz and let up others in the 
fame NN in which the odions epithet of tyrant was 
given him | 

2. Did they go any farther ? | 

A. They declared the princes his ſons incapable of 
filling the throne ; forbid the prince of Wales to be pro- 
claim d King of England; and ſome time after _y a 
price upon his head; and the duke of Glovcefter and 
princeſs E/izabeth, who were in their hands, were ſent 
to the counteſs of Leiceſter, who was entruſted with the 
care of their education. 

; 5 What form of government now * in Eng- 
ana ? 

A. That of a free ſtate, when they aboliſhed the very 
title of king; the houſe of commons annulled that of 
the lords, after which they ſet up a common-wealth, and 
obliged all thoſe who poſſeſſed any publick * to _ 
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out new and freſh Oaths to 


qualify thelhſelnes K. 
holding the ſame. „ 


2. Did the other kingdoms joyn with them in their 
roceedings ? + WIL "1 e 
A. In Scotland and Treland, Charks the IId. was ac- 
knowledged king, the Inhabitants whereof ſent deputies 
to him, who brought him into Scotland, where he was 
crowned in the abbey of Scaom with the uſual ceremonies, 
the 1ſt of Jan. 1650-1. CULT Ee 
2, What meaſures did the common-wealth of Eng- 
land take upon the news thereof ? | 
A. Oliver Cromwell, who had now gotten the ſupreme _ 
authority into his own hands, although without any title, 
removed the fears of the houſe of commons; ſent ſmall 
bodies of forces to keep the Scorch in ſubjection; croſſed 
into Ireland at the head of 12,000 men, beat the roya- 
| liſts in ſeveral re-encounters, and after having taken 
| Drogheda, putting all the Inhabitants to the Sword, 
made himſelf malter of the ſtrongeſt holds in that Iſland, 
2. Was he long obtaining the ſeveral conqueſts? - * 
A, He went into Jreland in Auguſ 1649, and was 
obliged to return to England in June 1650, upon advice ny 
ſent him 4 the parliament, that the Scots had taken 4 
up arms in favour of Charles II. whom they had recalled, ! 
in order to ſet him upon the Throne. | 
Who commanded the royaliſts in Ireland againſt 
the uſurper Cromee!/? ee oF; 
A. Janes Butler, marquis of Ormonde, ( afterwards 
created a duke by Charles II.) who behaved himſelf with - 
great bravery and valour in defence of his country. and 
Prince, as did many others of the nobility and gentry, 
but was not very ſucceſsful. Crommell deprived him, 
and all the King's adherents of their eſtates in Ireland; 
deſtroyed and burnt all their fortifyed Towns, and Caſtles, 
impriſoned and baniſhed moſt of the nobility and gentry ; 5 
ſhut up and deſtroyed the churches, and turned many of i 
* them into Stables for his horſe; the skeletons and ruins ß 
| which churches may be ſeen all over the kingdom; tran - 


4 planted many of the poorer Families to America; and 
f I was reſolved to extripate all the Raman catholicks out of 
I BW that Kingdom, ſome part of whoſe ellates as well as thoſe 
e of the beſt Proteſtants he gave to his Soldiers, for * 


(uv) 
due to them, while the offspring of the royaliſts labour 
under the greateſt calamitics and poverty in foreign coun- 
9. If Crommell had lived long, would 1re/and have 
laboured under ſo many diftrefſes as it hath fince done? 
A. There was a book written by one Mr. Harringin, 
called Oceana, wherein he adviſed the Uſurper to tranf- 
ant the natives of Irrland, which iſland he calls Panopea; 
Vide Harrington's Occeana, page 35, in the Introduc- 


ton. 
But his politicks were defeated by our Saviaur's pre- 
dition, who doomed the J eto to be wanderers over the 
face of the whole earth. And it mayde now remarked, that 
they have not one Province in the whole Globe, that 
can call their own ; nor have they any places of truſt. 
2. Was Oliver as ſuccefsful in Scotland as he had been 
in Ireland. 2 8 
A Fairfax having reſigned to him the chief command 
of the forces, he marched againſt the royaliſts, and ha- 
ving fought them in two engagements, in which Fortune 
ſeemed to declare for neither ; he defeated them in 1651, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of the Thief cities of. that kingdom. 
L. Was the Kiny's party able to make oppofition af- 
ter this? Ae | 
A. The coronation of this prince, which was folem- 
nized ſome days after, and Oliver's ſickneſs, inſpired the 
royaliſts with new vigour ; a great number of the Enp- 
lifþ nobility joined them, whereupon his majeſty entered 
England, and beat Lambert, vanquiſhed af the forces 
of the common-wealth that oppoſed him; after which 
taking ſome ſtrong holds, he was received into Wer- 
cefrer . x | 
* Did the King always meet with the ſame ſucceſs ? 
A. Oliver followed him with haſty marches, and came 
up with him under the walls of the city of Worcefer, 
when both Armies came to an engagement; the battle 
was long and bloody, and King Charks did all that could 
de expected from a brave prince, who was for recovering 
the crown he was deprived of ; his troops fought with 
_— bravery, but the King retiring in order to put him- 
ſelf at the head of the Scots that refuſed to fight ; the 
foldiers, who were ignorant of the reaſons for his ſo oo 
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began to give way, whereupon Cromee/! gained a com - 
pleat victory, which happened on the zd of Sept. 1651. 

9. What became afterwards of King Charks ?\' .- 

A. He withdrew to a place near Boſcobe/, where the 
faithful Pengerels concealed him, he afterwards roved up 
and down-in different places, where he met with various 
adventures, which made him take a reſolution of 1 
England. | 

9, Did he find an opportunity of doing 7 
A. After having often ſhifted from place to place, and. 
diſguiſed himſelf, ſometimes in the habit of a peaſant, and 
at other times in women's apparel, he arrived at Bright- 
Hempfied in Suſſex, where going on board. a ſhip, he 
arrived ſafe at Feſcamp in Normandy the zoth of Oaober 
1651, when he went to Paris, and afterwards to the 
Low-Countries. 

2. Did Cromwell make an advantage of the ruin of 
King Charles's party 

A. Having Ln tf the tumults that broke out in Eng- | 
land and Scotland, which he did in a very ſhort time, he 
uſurped the ſovereign authority ; when keeping the army 
on foot, though the parliament was againſt it, he cauſi 
himſelf to be proclaimed protector of the kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in December, 165 3, 

9. Was this a new title ? 

A. No ; it had been always given to thoſe * g- 
verned the kingdom during the I of the kings, or 


when they were thought incapable prefiding i in the 
government. 


9. How did Oliver conduct himſelf during his admi- 
niſtration ? 

A. He aſſumed a greater authority than ever any Englifs 
monarch. had done, and as he had a ſtrong army, which 
he kept ſtill on foot, and a conſiderable naval force, both 
which were at his diſpoſal ; he governed the parliament 
with a deſpotick ſway, and kept the moſt rebellious ſpirits 
in ſubjection. A conſpiracy was formed againſt his per- 
ſon, but this, inſtead of ſucceeding, only gave him an 

opportunity of governing in the moſt arbitrary manner. 

2 How did he agree with the neighbouring ſtates? | 

He behaved himſelf with inexpreſlible haughtineſs, 


ad decked — Dutch in 1652, which was 
carried 
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_ earried on with great vigour on both ſides; the Halland. 
ers were victorious in the firſt engagement, but afterward, 
being always vanquiſhed, they concluded a peace the 5th 
of April, 1654, to the great advantage of Oliver. 

D. Did he givethe French the ſame treatment? 
A. No; and in order to engage them in his intereſt, 
he ſought every opportunity of obliging them; he gave 
the precedency to the French am or in prejudice 10 
that of Spain; he afterwards took an advantage of the 
troubles that reigned in the court, and the taking of 
Dunkirk by the Spaniards, and made a treaty by which 
he obliged himſelf to furniſh the French. with 6000 land 
forces, and 50 ſhips. | 

9. Did France agree to this treaty ? | 
A. The queen regent was obliged to accept Oliver: 
offers, after having rejected the ſollicitations which had 
been made to her for. eight years together however ſhe 
had this to alledge in her favour, that ſhe was the 
laſt who recognized the ufarper, and that the unhappy 
ſtate of the affairs of the French nation had forced her 
to It. | KA 


2. How did he agree with Spain ? - | 

A. The King of Spain was the firſt crowned head that 
recognized Oliver, which he did as early as the year, 
1650; however, the protector made war againſt him 
without proclaiming it, for he attacked his Fleets and 
vanquiſhed them; after which he rained his colonies in 
Famnica, and made himſelf maſter of that iſland ; he 
next ſent admiral B/ake to cruize on the coafts of Spain 
and Traly, who forced all to ſubmit to the Enp/i/h flag. 

2. Did he give any other marks of his authority ? 

A. Den Pantaleon Sa, the ambaſſador of Portugal: 
brother, having commitred a murther, he canſed him to 
be beheaded. Oliver had ordered him to be arreſted in 
the abovementioned minifter's houſe, the door whereof 
he had commanded to be broke open. This action made 
a great noiſe in the world, and heavy complaints were 
made upon that account at Lisbon; but as the Porragueſe 
were not at that time in a condition to revenge them- 
ſelves, they made ſuch ſatisfaction to the protettor, as he 
had the haughtineſs to demand. E 
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2. Had he any difterence with other 3 
A. He concluded a ſecret alliance Sue den againſt 


Denmark, and had made a treaty with France againft 
ain; he ſent ſhips and ſeldiers who aſſiſted in the tak- 
ing Dunkirk, which was given up into his hands for « 
ime ; but the king of France purchaſed it afterwards of 


e, ay farther of the uſu 
9. t have you to the uſurper? _ 
A. After having eſtabliſhed his authority upon the 
ruins of the parliament, the members of which were 
only ſo many ſlaves to his paſſions, and made the pro- 
jeftorate hereditary in his family, after having ſeveral 
times refuſed the crown and ſcepter the ſame parliament 
offered him, he died of a fever the zd of Sept. 1658. 
9. Deſcribe the qualities of Oliver. 5 


A: It is evident from what we have already related of 


of him, that he was an illuſtrious warriour, a great poli- 
tician, a man of the moſt conſummate prudence; and 
that he had the art of making himſelf both feared and 
reſpected ; his ambition was inſatiable, his cruelty terri- 
ble, and his hypocriſy inexpreſſibly great. To have ſeen 
him, a man would have taken him for- a faint. 
9. How did he treat the Roman Catholicks ? 
A. As he knew that the royal family had nat any 
more zealous adherents, he uſed them "oy ill; forbid 
them the exerciſe of their religion in Eng/and and Tre- 
land; and at the ſame time granted liberty of conſcience 
to all other ſeas ; however, he intended to have extir- 
pated them all, the Pre:sbyterians excepted, when death 
took him out of the worde. 
2. How many ſons did he leave behind him; 
A. Two; the eldeſt whereof, named Richard, was 
ſoft, voluptuous, and too eaſy, and in a word incapable 


of ſupporting the exalted ſtate, to which his father had 


raiſed cnn 4 LS 

2. What was the name of the younger? 

£ Henry, a man fitted both for the cabinet and the 
field ; the darling of the ſoldiery and the people. Oliver 
had deſigned him for his ſucceſſor in the protectorate, 
and there is no doubt but that as he was young, he 
would have carried it to a greater height than his fa- 
ther 3 but as he was in Treland at the head of the a 


* 
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and Oliver being very ſick, he cauſed Richard to be ac- Few 
knowledged protector. Gp | f the 
- 9. How many daughters had he? being 
A Four, viz. Elizabeth his beſt beloved, married to 


Mr. Claypole ; the ſecond to the lord Falconbridge ; the tet 
third to Mr. Rich, grandſon to the earl of Warwick; ad Be 


the fourth, who lived till the reign of King Willian, died — 
a mad. 3 
2. Of what family was Oliver deſcended ? fg. 


A. From the Williams's a Welſh family, one of whom 9 
married a daughter of the lord Cromwell, King Henry 

Sth's vicar-general in ſpirituals, who taking the name of . 

Cromeell, tranſmitted it to his poſterity. Oliver was born leroſe 

at Huntington in 1600. His mother was the daughter —_ 
of Sir Richard Stuart, of the iſle of Ely, and his wile ; 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Sir Janes Bourchier: ien h 

He ſtudied at Sidnty. oolleze in Cambridge, but was no- manner 
thing of a ſcholar ; his firit employment in the army was quit the 
a captain of horſe, whence he roſe to be general of all the 

forces of the parliament, either raiſed ot to be raiſed. 


Lopofofotototototoigototofotototoyo 
RICHARD CROMWELL 
2. * HAT were the moſt FORAY tranſactions 


under the adminiſtration of Richard ? 

A. Lambert, and the chief officers of the army, te- 
ſolved to get the ſovereign authority into their own 
hands; and being very well beloved by the reſt of the 
officers, they deſired the new Protector to appoint a ge- 

neral over them, who after ſeveral put-offs was obliged to 
grant them their demands; whereupon they asked him 
for the ſums that were due to them for arrears ; but he 
-not having money for that parpoſe, nor authority ſuffi 
cient to levy taxes, he ſummoned a parliament to meet 
- the 28th of February, 1659, © 7575 
2. What was done in it? 


A. Ne 
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A. Nothing at all; 9 Richard having therein diſ- 
eover'd ſome marks of his weakneſs, diſſolv'd it by order 
of the army, who abſolutely requir'd him to do fo, they. 
being vs incens'd at the prohibitlon which the parlia-. 

ment had made, in prejudice to the officers of the late 
the notedor s faction; whereupon they filled their poſts "wh 
and I others, who oppoſed his intereſts ; and uniting. with the 
ed umy which general Mon} commanded in Scotland. they 
anmoned the parliament which had beheaded the late. 

King, to meet in May following. 

"ll: 2 18 this parliament enjoy more authority than che | 

| ormer 

of A. They reſolved to aboliſh the protetorate, and to 

ain Jepoſe Richard, who did not offer to make the leaſt re- 

ter fiance but ied his power u their firſt demandin 
rie i, upon condition that they ſhould. pay his debts, an 
ier. algen him an income fufficient to live in an hono 

10 manner ; but Henry was not ſo eaſily Es. with te 

"2 WF quit the command of the army in Jre/ang. = 
the 2. In what ſtate was Eng/azg at that time? 

A. It was divided into three parties 3 that of the 
iament. or common- wealth, that of Lambert or of. 
wmy, and that of the roy 4 5 who forbore to unite 

till ſuch time as general Monk 1 put himſelf at the head 


of thoſe, who ouly waited for an opportunity of *. 


Did the parliament preſerve their authority? 
0 They maintain d themſelves for ſome L. till 
ons Herten and bert obliged them to quit their ſeats, 
when g ſenate, or rather committee, was a to- 
carr Gn Vid 'of Government. '._ | 
. . What was the ſucceſs of it? | 
| > This committee, which ennſiſted of 28 TOR, 
vu vety much oppos 'd ; the former parliament which, 
had been diſſolved in a forcible manner, and the city of 
London fearing that the officers.of the army would aſſume 
us all the ſovereign authori ON: occaſioned great diſturbances. 
«00 Lenden: They indeed were ſuppreſs d at laſt, but it 
et n with very 5 difficulty, . n 
E What was the reſult of an theſe cabals f, | | 
# = Mop, Whoſe defign was to „ 155 wa 
1 Hide Am] rtunity, making the. royaliſts 
* elves 3 according ſeized upon ge 8 


parliament to 8 be reſtored to their 
poſſe of them in 1648. for Sh to the king ; was 
declar'd general of the forees of the three eftates 3 by 


| proceedings ; diffolv'd che former 


| A, 


of May, they nnded at the deckel 
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of the firongeſt p ces on the frontiers of both kingdoms ; 
corrupted part of the Engi army; whilft the appren. 


. tices in Londop fell upon the army ; who were going to 


make themſelves maſters of the tower, and the ford. 
mayor of London 1 ummoned a new parliament, which 


: heig hten d the commotions. 


Did ant make his advantage of them? 
E This ge neral, after having 125 ſuch Members of 
cats, as had been dif 


= means he ſoon got all RATIO, into his own 
2 What ꝑſe did he make of it? 
A. He wan over all thoſe Scars * Me his 
Tae and cauſed 
4 new one to meet, and mansg d matters ſo well with the 
members thereof, as to incline them to reſtore the King. 
9. Was he not travets d in nt o ns?” 


A. Lander who had eſca tower, where 
he was prifoner, - pooh t the 8 of few troops 


h in the 
| 5 Aa end; 00 F a! ihe 8 * ona fy 6 


In Whine Wen he e xecute it? 

. When” sf things were Fwy, he 55 ts a 
Wu beſought him to {end Hie b to che 
lament, in order to determine their Ll you 
V What meaſures did the. * tike 

ſent*Sir Jes Granville to 
ireted to the parliament, which 1 
8 8 


with joy 3 and accordipgly 1. . ö that they 
ſhould tend ſame. of 99255 Mig bt & to re- 
Ge Br 


turn, when he was p 
the 18th of May, 1 25 
9. Where was he at that Ay, 1 
N. At Breda in Holland, where the members ent to 
wait upon him, when etabarkivg on 9 7 ay the £36 
over Pier 75 
Friday with the duke of ork, the duke 9 Elofter, an 
8 great number of noblemen and 
ing 


ntl „ Daper 
incapable of entertaining the fl ite oi 


| came: n * . he togk oh iwmmedi- 


ately 3 


8 a - 7 
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wely i bot about two miles from this place the King 1 


horle, his brothers riding on his right hand, and genera 
_ on the left, when they came-to Canterbury. 


thence to B/ackbearh, where the army was drawn up. 
Ia $2. George's Fields, the Lord-Mayor delivered the fword 
to his Mejeſty, from whence he was conducted through 
London to his royal palace at Y/&iteball, with the utmoſt 
joy and megnificence; when 1 he paid his de- 
yotions and thanks ee - Gov. 


2 NAT ane me in fre wat the ans 
particular in King CB Life, frony his 
birth to his coronation ?' 

A. He was born in are st. am the 29th 
of 1, 1630. cromp'd king of Scot/and in the abbey of 
den in 1650 ; Joſt-the-battle ae the zd of $ 


tember of the f ant was oblig d io N ip his \ 


kingdom ; was reſtored 60 z came over into. 


ern cams e rd 
entry. into 2 the 2 > and was crown“ 


at 


2 | 
Kandy lowing Majeſty came to Rochefer, from 


Diener the 134 of Jul . your loin vil. | 
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ried on againſt the king his father, and that in which he 
| himſelf was engaged with them after his coronation in 
Scotland; he was maſter of vaſt reſolution, and very 
muniſicent; but he is cenſur'd for an over-great compla- 
ceney for the ladies, for whom he had a very great paſlion, 
2. What did he do upon his firſt aſcendingthe throne? 
A. He ſet up the ſtatues of the late king which had 
deen thrown Glen and in the inſcription on ſome of 
them, he beſtow'd on him the title of martyr 3 he pu- 
niſhed with great ſeverity ten of the regicides who had 
ſat upon him as judges, and were excepted out of the 
act of indemnity ; and repeal'd the ſeveral acts which 
had been made in prejudice of the memory of that un- 
: fortunate King, againſt himſelf, and all the royal family, 
9. What did he do farther ? ' 351 + 1 
A. He repealed all the laws which had been enacted 
in favour of a popular government; rewarded ſome who 
had done him any conſiderable ſervice, reſtored the e- 
piſcopal clergy. to their benefices, of which Oliver had 
_ deprived them, for the ſake of the Prebyterians, on whom 
that-uſurper beſtowed” them ;; and in a word, ſettled things 
upon the {ame foot on which they had ſtood before the year 
I 8 FP 1 55 : VS. 1 + 
'D. Aﬀer'this Kitig was ſettled on the Throne, did he | 
reward the People of Ireland for their Nadel him 2. 
And his Family during their Exile A. 4 
A. No; He rewarded none, excepting the Marquis 
of Ormonde, and a few others, whom he confirmed in 
their Eſtates, and gave them Grants of others ; and was 
ſo forgetful of his former Friends and faithful Subjects, 
that he even confirmed moſt of Cromrwe!P; Patents, 
Which gave away their Eftates to his Adherents. 
-, 2: Had he any wars during his reign? © 
A. The Dutch preſilining to diſpute with him the 
ſovereignty of the ocean, and refuſing to ſtrike to the NGF 
Enz/ijh flag, he declared war againſt them the 13th of I #*% 

January. 1664-5. 5 . 2: 
D. Did any thing memorable 1 8 this war ? Av J 
K. Several battles were fought,” the "firſt of which wa || * che f 
a ey! bloody one; the duke of Nd, who commanded If #rario! 
the Eng/i/ fleet, gave the moſt ſignal tokens of an in- defignec 
trepid courage, and an undaunited reſolution! upon this f "hoon | 
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Gabon, and thlumph'c:oves the Dosch; this re. 
the 13th of January 1665. 

3 the” Dutch aal den * in u enge 


A. Opdem their Admirat" lo hi lis fn ite and 1 
ſhip 3- 22 were either taken - burnt; or” ſankz and ſome 
«frm that the whole fleet would have been 
had not Brombvy” prevented their crouding all the ſail 
ey could in order to purſve the enemy: while the duke 
aſleep; notwithſtanding he had given ordrs» för that 
he na ee ay down?! 
4 ths Bugs as good ſucoefs* i the oller ens 
2 4 had/fought” foverit betten bos nend 
'* I tem were decifive till chat whiabr- eng fouglir- off of 
$i Cbatbam wherein Ruytzy'behiveÞ himſelf with therub! 
ho woſt braveryz however, the Darct” finding ttt their 
P te ws ten ruined] (wed ſor peace; Charles 
igreed to it / 
n 2 Did vor a dreadful plague happen it” Le! is 


166 
6d {Ti — in one year it 52 97306 er 
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ſons; and the year following a g fire broke: out}. 
which con 12 . joe 
; hers was this peace concluded: 


Fella, the 970 of Aug 1667 '; after: which: 
* — treaty calpd the Fyiplt Ailianus; was ſiupu- 
ated between the Engliſh; the Sad and the Ditch. - 
DQ. What was the occaſion” of thisalliance?? | ” 

A. Tue Dusch being jeatous-of the grandeur of Loxoty: 
XIV. luis utntragent ther flouriſhing ſtate of. ther afl 
fairs: of their benefactor, they were reſolved} if poſſible; y 
If of bounds to it; and for that purpoſe made an all- 
the ce with the Kings of Exgland * Sweden, in orded: - 
the alley pretendledꝭ to force him 0 obſerve the treaty of 
of Aru Ce, 

| L. Did King Cherlts respeny benefit by⸗ une meet | 
s Þ A It gave him an opportunity of quieting' the minds . | 
vas ef the people, and to make them acquieſee with the de- | 
Jed I chration hepubliftied: for liberty of contelence in 16 o 
in. defgned principally- in favour of the Roman-Catholicks,. = 
hin vhaen he conſidered as his moſt. faithful ſubjedts; _ ll. 


- 
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Be was oblig's to annul it about the end Mather Venn 
167 4+ 241 

3 Was the alliance with Holland lating? 4" Ii" 

A. Till 1672, when his Britannick majeſty, (to whom 
the duke of 7or#'s faction, and the Romas Caiboliats had 
infinuated that the Duteb favoured the Augliſb malecon- 
tents,) entered into a league with Lewi XIV. in ae * 

niſh them for their clandeftine practice. 
What was the ſucceſs-of this war? 

7 The Eng/iſs fleet. commanded by the duke of Fark, 
having joined that of France, whereof, the marſhal 4 Tires 
was admiral, engag'd Rayter for two days ſuceſſively ; 
the ſucceſs was doubtful the firſt day, but the next the 
duke of Tord had the better of * and would have 
defeated him entirely, had not a aroſe. which give 
him- an opportunity ' of ſtanding off with his ſhips. 

2. Was the war carried on with the ſame ſucceſs och 
_ The King of France marched at the head of his 
troops, and in leſs than two months took fourteen of the 
ptincipal.cities in Holland: triumph d over Spain and the 
empire, who were confederates with the Dutch; and be- 
came ſo formidable by his victories, that the Eng/i/+ took 
umbrage at it, and oblig'd King Char/es to. make a peace 
with Holand, which was concladed- in . che 1 9h 
of February, 1674- 

2. Were the Egle ſatisfied with thid Peace? 

A. Notwithſtanding that Lewis XIV. | had accepled of 
King Charles as mediator of a general peace, the Eng/i/þ 
did All that lay in their power to oblige King Charles to 
declare war with France ; and carried matters to that 
length, as to preſcribe laws to him upon that head, in the 
parliament held in 1677. 
hk — With what temper did King Charles receive theſe 

ws 

A. With indignation, and accordingly he immediate: 
ly diffolved that parliament. ; nevertheleſs the prince of 
Orange arriving at London-about the end of the cam- 
paign- of the ſame year, and having eſpous d the eldeſt 
daughter af the duke of ri, he managed matters ſo 
well eden King, that he RL mans hin 10 ow 
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the peace F 


a) 
ſend to join in à confederacy againſt France, which/ way 
6gn'd at 3 Hague the roth of Fanuary: De: 5) Mixy 


2. What was:the: reſult of this nonfederacy:?-/ | 
A. It tame to nothing ; the fleetwhich King Chirly 

Me out did no manner of execution; for notwithſtaud- 
ing that Sie William Temple, ambaſſador from, King 
Charles, did all that lay in his power to prevent the con 
eluſion of: the treaty of Nimeguen, a peace vas neverthes, 
leſs agreed: with the Dutch on the 10th bi Aug, und 
with the Fan iardt on the 1h n IP 4 
Lewis making his on conditions 

9. In wher di King Coorke employ himſelf during ö 


A. In ſ WOES, the faQions which: the earl of 
Sbaftubury had fomented in the kingdom; in order to 
15 the Roman Catbolic ti, and to exclude the duke yo 

ork from the ſucceſſion. 

n favour-of whom were all theſe- commotions 
made 

A. Of the duke of Menneath, who. gave out thathe 
was King Char/es's legitimate ſon. | | 

oz * e aver that preſum d to make ſo bold q 

Wy The houſe of contmons 3 and. i in a debate 1 | 
kulating the ſucceſſion, 209 votes were given to exclude 
the duke of ori; but the bill being ſent up to the lords 
for their concurrence, it was thrown out, there being 39. 
Lan for the duke, againſt 27 N. 

9. What did King Charles do upon this occaſion ? 

A. He dechred the duke of Monmonth his natural "iy ; 
and . baniſhed him the kingdom; after which he eithen 

rogued or diſſolved ſeveral parliaments, that had pre- 
famed to preſent ſeveral addrefies to him, in order to ex- 
elude the duke of Teri 
4185 _ reafon of their hating the duke. in 

manner? 

A. The opinion ion they had of his being a Romas · Catho- 
lick, which indeed was juſtly grounded ; and their aver- 
fion from that religion, being heighten'd by the mani- 
feſt diſcovery of a plot, cartied on by the Roman-Catho- 
licks, in which the duke was concerned, they endeavour'd. 


n ſucceſſion ; but finding aaa 
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— ys „ way; cer- 
tain ſeditioud ſpirits form dia py ona 

3 t the ſame time. 

2; What were the effects of thisconſpiracy ? ! 
A. On the day for the execution of their 
deſign, the hid themſelves upon the road to 
Netn- Murlot, in a folitary ET — the King 
o paſt; and ãt would fible for him 
td haveneſcaped their wicked hands, had: not an unſore- 
him to return ſooner to Londox than 


ſten ascident obliged 
was expected; by er r l 


; Was not this plot dilepverd f. e 
I ve and the Hing upon his being aequainted 
with it, puniſhid ſome of the conſpirators 3- and che earl 
of: Shaft:hbuvy, who was attheir head) ane 
where he ended his days. 
eee carried. on by the 

apiſts 

A. Titus Oates, "who hack been Gducated among them, | 
accus'd them of having conſpir d againſt the King life; 
the Proteſtant religion, and the government of the oy 
dom; he further affirm'd. that the Pipe, the Kings 
France and Spain, the duke of 3k; and ef he 
nobility” were accomplices in it 3 and thut Thomas bt 
or White-bread;' provincial of the Toſtite" * 
was at the head of it. 


reign. 
A. No; for although the People of chat Kingdom had 
| not been well uſed by the N moe ever” oa 
faithful-and loyal ſubjects. en 
2. What followed theſe r 
A. They were heard * 8 * das 


- 


prifon'd — Catbolielii many of whom were 


convicted according to law, and condemn'd to die; and 
among the reſt the duke of Vorl ſecretary.” 

„Were theſe all the commotzen / that” happen'#in 
King Cbutlin reign. 

1 Mole} his patlitimerty were thimblitoigy/ the Gy. 
meruniunt, or Sthreb” fanaticks* took up arms, and! great 
Allürdaneer . in London about * of 


— 


. Were there any diſturbances in Ireland dh this 
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bent ; but King Charles reign'd during the reft of his 
life without a parliament 3 —4 the Scots in their duty ; 
and obliged the citizens of London to ſubmit to his wall, 
and depriv d it of its privileges. | 

2. When did King Charles die? 


A. The sch of Feb. 1684-5; and "notwithſtanding 


that he openly profeſs'd the — on, he never- 
theleſs Pres Roman Catholick.” oy 
as he ever married? * 

T Yes; to Catherine,” daughter of Don as IV. 
Ling of Portugal ; and of Lauiſa de ' Guzman, daughter 
of the duke of Medina Sidona, 1580 had for her portion 
two millions of cruſades, or about 300,000 l. ſterlin 
and the city of Tangier in Africa; ſhe was born at Vil 
Vicigſa the-25th of December 1638. | 

Did he leave any children behind him * | 

4 Yes , he left ſeveral of both ſexes, but they were 
ill iNegitimate:.. | \ 

2. Who were they ? r 

A. By Mrs. Lucy Walter alias Barlow, he had Fames 
Scot, afterwards wk: Aer duke of Monmonth. ; by the lady 
Bryle, the viſcounteſs Shannon Charlotte ; by Be. C Cas 
therine Pegge, Charles . Fitz-Charles, commonly call 
Den Carli, created earl of Plymouth; by Barbara, 
dutcheſs of Cleave/ang, Charles Fitz- Rey, created duke 
of Saut bamptan, Henry Fitz-Rey, created duke of Graf+ 
tan, and Char latte, married to the earl of Litchfield; by 
Mrs. Hellen Gwynne, Charles Beauclerc, duke of St. 
Albans, and anqther ſon named Janes, who died young: 
9 Lowiſa-de- Querouaille, a French lady, created dutchefs 

of Port/manth, Charles Lenox, (created duke of Richmond; 
by Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tudor, married to Ed ard 
eldeſt ſon; to the carl of, Derwenwater. 
2. Was not there ſom. PT that the King had 
been poiſan'd ? | 
yo Ye; for, when his body was open'd, there was not 
ſufficient time allow'd for. taking an exact obſervation of 
his ſtomach and bowels ; and when a certain phyſician 
ſeem d to bg,more inquiſitive than ordinary about the con- 
dition of thoſe; parte; he was reprov'd for his . curiolity,  - 


8 
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In the next pines his body flank lo extremely within s 


eee his death, daun undi the coldneſs fog 
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Hing his brother ? 


exciſe to the crown, and gave'a-fablidy 
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the ſeaſon, that the people about him were. 
offended with the ſmell ; a circumſtance very extrao 
nary in one of his ſtrong and healthy conſtitution. How. 
ever, few princes die ſuddenly, but immediately the 
World is apt to aſcribe it to foul play, efpecially, if the 
— s wnane of En ee wick un cireum- 


Jus II. XLVIIlth King ef ExclAxn, 
And fourth of Great Britain. 
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King een 3 
A. REY # his brother, called King 
Page" the IId of England, and VIIch o Scorlend ; he 
was born at St. Fames's Ofober the 1 2 pro- 
claimed the 6th of February, 1685; Few princes have 
aſcended the throne with greater -actlamationy of the 
people, or more to their ſatisfaction thaw he did he was 
crown'd on St. George's day, the 23d0f Ahl. : 
Did dot he enjpy ſome confiderable' poſt. under the 


* 


A. Yes; that of lord high admiral' of England, in 
Which quality he had commanded the FN er! in the 
22 war, when he gave the moſt fignal eee 
5 7 hath popes d : £3 
hat did he in the beginning of his reign | 

Fl He ſummoned: two —— th the one to meet 
in England, the other in Scotland, who granted him all 
his demands ; that of Nuιν)ũu anner d 1 duty” of the 
of two hundretl 

and fixteen thouſand Rerling. The Neis par. 
hament went farther, and mov d to *** thoſe ĩmpench d 
who im former partaments hac voted to exclude him the 
crown 


1 . 


& =. 
crown 3 however, the Kiug was very far fram entertiln-. 

— r one and accordingly due d 
em 

the 2. Was this all the King did? * 

im- A. He had, for e bringing in of P oY 
= £5 entertained a reſalution of granting Iiberty of con- 
fl (cence, 5 publiſh'd a declaration for that purpoſe in 

I 1687, which he firſt ſent into Scotland, . where it was 

unanimouſly received by the council there 3 and acc. 

D, WJ ingly it was publiſhed in all parts of that kingdom. 

2: What reception did it meet with in &nglond? 
The privy-counci] approv'd, of this declaration, 
but * this r that the ſacramental weſt was not 
unulled here, as it bad been in Scatland, but was only 
ſuſpended 3 exempting thoſe from being ſubject to the 
penal laws, who then enjoyed, or were to enjoy for the 
ſuture, any of ſl without baving taken 1 it. 

12 t manner was this declaration. received by. 

e 
A. As it ſeem'd to be made in foun of Dinter. of 

il denominations, che ſeveral ſcQaries in Fugland re. 

22 it with the higheſt teſtimonies af joy, and thanked 

their 2 in anon, all Ke is 7 


54 e i it, except the members, af the church of 


e «tg yt dhe us 


a0 he eraptored all his end bring 
tho” 1s vours.. to. - 
DT Hand | rap le for — U 
t, Which þ wade bim 111 itz notwit 

c greateſt reaſpn to be ſatisßbed with it upon 
GY ACcgunts.  .. 

2 Were the Protgfant ant biſhops idle all chis time? 
A Some of thale Tefus'd to publith the declaration for 
berty of conicience, and a great number of the nobility. 


e and it; whereupon the King turn d ſeve- 
of them tor 
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bs they employ weis, Aud ma d chem 
"2: Dis nar they rent chowfalues upon this age 
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to ſet up à deſpotic and arbitrary yore | 
ole 


A. The male-contents combined together, in order te 


hinder the King from infringing the laws of the realm; 


and ſeveral lords engaged in this confederacy. 
2. By whom was this confederacy headed? 8 
A. By the prince of Orange, who took advantage of 
the opportunity which the diſcontent of the nobility; 


the complaints they made ; and the petitions he received 


from them gave him: And together formed that famous 
revolution, to which the birth of the prince of Wale, 


which was looked upon as ſpurious, gave the finiſhing 


ſtroke. 12 
9, In what manner? 
A. As the birth of this prince, deprived the King's 
daughters of all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown, thoſe 
perſons whoſe intereſts were united with theirs, joyned 
the male-contents, and declared againſt the court; all 
imaginable methods were employed to perſuade the Eng- 
lißb, that this infant prince would compleat the ruin of 
the Protefant religion, which the King his father had not 
dared to extirpate entirely. = _.. | 
2 Was this reaſon only made uſe of ?\ | 
A. To this it was added, that King James deſign 
was to deprive the Eng/i/6 ot their laws, which indeed 
was juſtly founded; and that he expected a body of 


men from France for his better ſupport 3 and defigned af- 


terwards to cruſh the authority of the parliament, in order 
2. Did the Engliſ ſubmit to thele impoſitions ? 

A. They are of too reſtleſs a temper, and too jealous 
ef their privileges, to fit long eaſy) under any enk rosch- 
ments; upon which ſeveral lords and gentlemen of dit 


_ . ritiAion, went over into Holland to invite the prince of 


Orange to come and deliver them, while he in the mean 
time was carry ing on the confederacy at Auſburg, in or- 
der to prevent King Janes from being ſuccoured by 
the Roman · Catbhalict princes. ; 


E What vas it that fully determined. the prince of 


Orange to accept of the invitation 


A. The tryal of the biſhops, who after having e- 
caped the unjuſt puniſhment that was preparing for them, 
wrote to this prince, and aſſured him that the whole n= 

wo tion 
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tion was abſolutely reſolved to reſcue themſelyes from 1 
bitrary government. 

2. What was the tryal of the biſnops? 
Y A. There were ſeven of them, of which wander 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury was one; the other ſix be- 
4 Ins the biſhops of $r--4/aph; Bath and Wells, EH Chi- 

cheater, Peterborough, and Bri ow” ; theſe had refuſed to 

11 publiſh the declaration by the King's order for liberty of 
”, Wl conſcience; when being very much diſcontented, th 
net, and went boldly to preſent a petition, upon which 
the King ordered them to appear before the Council. 
WFA. © 2 
A A. They were forced to obey, whereupon they were 
e WY xccuſed of having publiſhed a libel that ſtruck at the royal 
11 I abority; upon which they were ſent to the Tower; and 

being afterwards tried at the King's Bench-Bar, were a6. 
"> I quitted with great honour. 
os * Did the biſhops reſent this ill treatment? 
A. No. As they were all men of religion, ves anch 
honour, and aſſertors of the liberties of their country; fivet 
e them refuſed to take the Oaths tothe Prince of Orange, 
d I pon his being declared King, and choſe to live the res 
of I nainder of their days in poverty and contempt, rather 
- 
er 


than acknowledge any ſovereign but the prince to whom 

they had taken the Oaths, and ſuffered themſelves to be 
deprived of their Biſhopricks, and the revenues thereof. 

57 9. Did the clergy of the church of ' Eng/and U 


the arbitrary . of King James? 
he A. Yes; Inſtruments in bringing ad 
. bout the 1 and — chief who endes - 
of I} voured to preſerve the religion and li of their on- 
19 try. 
. 2. Was tpoſble fr the prince of Oe · v 
77 his een? 


A. Mr. Stelton being informed by ur ef Gee er 
the preparations that were making, ſent notice thereof 
to his ſovereign. The count An, ambaſſador of 
France to the States-General, gave alſo ſuch certain advice 
of it, that the Ki of Frante.tho 8 
offer the King of EFagland a powerful ſuccour. | 

.2, Did King 72 accept of it 7 
A. It is ſaid he * the el of aan 
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I prime miniſter ; however, he returned the King ef 
Francs thanks for his offer, and contented himſelf with 

taking all proper meaſures ſor his ſecurity within his 

- own dominions. | | | 

. What meaſures did he take: | 

A. In order that the Pyoteſtants might have no further 
ſubject for diſcontent, he repealed, or rather ſuſpended 
till the fitting of the parliament, moſt of thoſe acts which 
had been made in favour of the Roman Catholicks, abo- 
liſhed the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and took off the ſuſ. 
penſion from the biſhop of Longer. 

9. What ſteps did King James take, in order to ſet up 
the Roman-Catholick religion? . 

A. He was afraid of attempting any thing in oppoſi- 
tion to the laws, leſt he ſhould exaſperate the Prote/tants ; 
but to the end that he might not deprive himſelf of the aſſi- 
tance of thoſe he falſly thought his moſt faithful ſubjects, 
he reſolved to fill up ſeveral of the chief poſts in the go- 
vernment with them; and in order to qualify them for 
Holding places of truſt, he gave orders to ſeveral perſons 
of great experience, but entirely devoted to his intereſt, 
to * whether he might not juſtly diſpenſe with the 

nal laws. | 
-+2. What judgment did they give ? 

The cauſe of Sir Edward Hales, 'a Roman-Cathe- 

lick. hom the King had diſpenſed from taking the Teſt, 

vas gleaded with great warmth; and the lord chief juſtice 

Herbert gave it as his opinion, that as Sir Edward Hale: 

had been diſpenſed from che law by the lawful authority 

of the King, he ought to continue in the enjoyment of 
his poſt. {7 1 nec Den ar; | FE oy, 

Was this attended with no other conſequences ? 
A. The Protefbants were greatly; troubled to find the 
King's favour extend ſo manifeſtly to the Roman-Catholicks, 
Dr. Sbarp, rector of Sr. Gijes's,, aud afterwards arch: 
biſhop of Tori, delivered his thoughts upon theſe pro- 
eccdings with. great boldneſs and reſplytion,.in a ſermon: 
preached by him; an account whereof being. braught to 

the King, he was very urgent with the biſhop of - Londen 

to cenſure the doctor for it. * 
2 Did the biſhop obey him? 
ae 3 tr! Wa 


* . | „ 


1 b | 1 
; vid. 00 of A. He 
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A. He contented himſelf with giving the doctor a 
ſlight admonition; but the King not thinking this ſuffi- 
cient, ſet up an Ecclefiaftiral Court, and conſtituted ſome 
of the prelates, as well as of the laity, commiſſioners of the 
ſame 3 who ſummoned the biſhop of Landon and the 
doctor to appear before them. 

2. What was the ſentence of this court? 

A. The Biſhop and Dr. Sharp were both ſuſpended 
from the execution of the miniſlerial office, during his 
majeſty's pleaſure ; which ſentence ſilenced all the clergy. 

A Did not a faction endeavour to ruffle theſe happy 

innings ? 

A. The duke of Monmouth, natural fon of the late 
King, returning from the Low Countries, where he had 
been baniſhed for ſome former attempts, landed at Lyme 
in Dorſetſhire the 11th of June. 1685, at the head of 
2000 men. 

2. What declaration did he publiſh in Juflification of 
his conduct ? 

A. That the ſole motive of his taking up arms, was 
to maintain the proteſtant religion, which King Janes ö 
intended to extirpate. 

Q Did he ſucceed in his raſh enterprize? 

A. He took and plundered We/ls ; but the 26th of 
July, the King's forces commanded by the earl of F- 
verſbam coming up with him, he was defeated, taken 
priſoner, and carried to the Tower. 

2 What befe. him afterwards ? 

A: Asthe King was of opinion, that it would be ne- 
ceſſary for him to ſacrifice the duke to his ſecurity, he 
himſelf gave orders for his being beheaded ; for I don't 
find that the King had him judged according to the com- 
mon forms of law ; accordingly he was executed the 15th 
of Fuly, 1685. 

2, What js the character of the duke of Monmouth 2 

A, He was brave, generous, and extremely handſome, 
conſtant in his friendſhip, juſt to his word, and an utter 
enemy to all ſorts of cruelty. 

2. Was he the only perſon who had taken up arms 2 
gainit-the King! 

A: The — of Argyle went from Holland, and landed 
in Scotland, * he flattered himſelf would riſe in his 

X 2 favour $: 
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favour ; but on a ſudden he was univerſally abandoned, MW what 
and was afterwards taken and condemned to loſe. his head, thele 
which was executed ih Edinburgh the 17th of June of 0:20 
the ſame year. was 4 
2. Did the executions end with the duke? 3 
A. No ; thoſe which followed were as cruel and bar - aide 
barous as had ever happened in any age, conſidering the A. 
inabilities of the poor wretches to do miſchief. The firt 1688 
that fell under the bloody lord chief juſtice Jefferies, was 20 fl 
Mrs. Alicia Liſle, a very ancient gentlewoman, who being W and 
tryed for concealing Mr. Hicks a non-conformiſt miniſter, W thouſ 
and Richard Nelthrop, the latter being a ſtranger, and the the p 
former in no proclamation, the Jury brought her in three fan 
times not guilty ; but at laſt that wretch Jeftries's threats MW botto' 
ſo far prevailed, that ſhe was found guilty of high treaſon, W zaiv. 
and beheaded for it. But not to enter into particulars, 2. 
Fefferies cauſed 29 to be executed at Dorcheſter, near as A. 
many at Exeter, and at Tauxion and Wells, where he 
finiſhed his bloody aſſize, he condemned upwards of 500 
perſons, whereof 239 were executed, and their quarters 
ſet up in che principal places and roads of the country, 9. 
to the great annoyance of paſſengers. In London one E- 
lizabeth Gaunt was publickly burnt for having aſſiſted one 
of Monmeuth's adherents to make his eſcape ; and for fear, © had p 
leſt we ſhould tire the reader, we omit a great number of IF did n. 
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barbarous actions which he committed. | chor. 
2 Was he the only bloody inſtrument in theſe bar - cut m 
barities ? publil 


A. Colonel Kr likewiſe played the butcher among 2. 
theſe miſerable Creatures; for when after the defeat he A. 
came to Taunton, he cauſed 19 men to be hanged there, © been 
with pipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets ſound- IF bility 
ing, making ſport at their executions, and afterwards boild was in 
their quarters in pitch, and ſet them up in ſeveral parts I and t 
of the town, when he had burnt their bowels. | ſoon - 

Q. But what execution made the moſt noiſe ? Laws 

A. That of alderman Corniſb, ſheriff of London, a gen- 9. 
tleman very well beloved, who in Oober was committed I enter; 
to Neragate, and a week after was-tryed upon an indift» A. 

ment of high treaſon, for that in 1682, be had promiſed i him a 
to A in a rebellion againſt Charles II. and notwith- I ear! © 
ſtanding that there appeared manifeſt contradictions bs declar 
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what the evidences depoſed againſt him, he was never- 


theleſs condemned and executed as a traytor the 21ſt of - 
Ohober 1685. Mr. Bateman, a very eminent ſurgeon, 
was alſo executed for the ſame treaſon.” 

2. Did this prevail with the prince of Orange to lay 


 alide his enterprize? 


A. No; he ſet out from Holland the 19th of Ofober, 
1688,. with the fleet, which conſiſted of 5o men of war, 
20 frigates, as many ſireſhips, and about 400 tranſports, , 
and was now ready to ſer fail, having about 12. or 13 
thouſand forces on board; they carried a white flag, with : 
the prince's arms, and theſe words round them, The Pro- 
teflant Religian and Liberties of England; and at the. 
bottom the motto of the houſe of Naſa, I will main- 
tain. 7 | 

N. Was their voyage ſucceſsful 2 

A. The whole fleet was failed out of the port, and 
had begun to ſteer their courſe, when a ſtorm aroſe, , 
which.obliged them: to return back into the harbour 
however, they put to ſea again the firſt of November. 92 

9. Had not the king of England a fleet to oppoſe: 
that of the prince of Orange ? * _—_ 7 

A. Yes ; the lord Dartmouth, the Exgliſſ Admiral, 
had promiſed the king to intercept the enemy, but he 
did not ſhow himſelf; and the prince aſter having caſt an- 
chor .at the Ie of Wight, landed hi. forces at Torbay, with- 
oat meeting with the leaſt oppoſition, and immediately 
publiſhed a great number of maniſeſtos. 1 

Q. What was the ſubſtance of theſe maniſeſtoes ? 

A. The prince of Orange therein declared, that he had 
been invited into Exgland by a great number of the no- 
bility of that kingdom ; and that the ſole motive thereof 
was in order to prevent the ſetting up of a tyrannical power. 
and the ruin of the church of EAgland, which. would 
ſoon be followed by the abolition- of the fundamental 
Laws of the kingdom. „e 

A. Did not the Engliſh" oppoſe the prince of Oranges 
enter prize ? "RF | 

A. No; forthe greateſt part of. them juſtly conſidered £ 
bim as their deliverer.. The lord Cornbury, afterwards + 
earl of Clarendon, was the firſt officer in the army who + 
declared againſt the King, _ bribed part of his forces. 

5 - . 


brought over. 


A No; and the commiſſioners met with an unfavour- - 
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at whoſe head he marched to Exeter, which the prince 
had taken poſſeſſion of a little after his landing. | 

2. Did the reſt continue faithful to him 
A. Very far from it; the revolt was almoſt. general; 
and tis even ſaid that certain lords had reſolved to ſeize 


upon the King's perſon. 


2. Did, they ſucceed in it ? ks 

A. They had, as ſome ſay, engaged the King to viſit 
the van-guard of his army, which lay nearelt to the 
enemy; but as he was juſt going to ſtep into his coach, 
his noſe fell a bleeding, which diſappointed them in the 
defign they had to carry him to Exeter ; but this whole 
relation has no manner of foundation. 

9. What did theſe lords do when they found them- 
ſelves diſappointed ? | _ 
A. Lord Churchill ( a great Favourite of the King's, 
whom he raiſed from deing his Page, when duke of Vert, 
to the Rank of a General, and dignity of a Peer ,) and 
the reſt went over to the prince of Orange, (but the for- 
mer before his departure wrote a very reſpectful letter to 
the King) with ſeveral other perſons whom they had 

S2. What meaſures did the King take? | 

A. Finding there was no truſting his own army, he 
marched back with it to Landon, to ſecure: that city; but 
in his march he found he was abandoned by thoſe in whom 
he had repoſed the greateſt confidence ; and he was after- 
wards abandoned by the prince of Denmarꝭ his ſon-in- 
law, the duke of Ormond, and ſeveral others. A 

2 What courſe did he take in order to check the pro- 


greſs of the enemy ? 


A. He got together in London, as many of the moſt 
conſiderable of the nobility as were then in that city; 
ſent commiſſioners to the prince of Orange to ſtop his 
march, declaring at the fame time that he would call a 
free parliament, which was appointed to meet the 15th 
of January. Ne e | | 

Did this top the prince? 


/ 


able reception from him, and one of them told King 
Janes that there was no farther ſecurity for his perſon. 


- 


A.. 

9. Did the King continue any time in London? - 

A. He left it the night of the 1oth of December, 1688 
accompanied only with Sir Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, 
and Mr. Abbadie a Frenchman, his valet de chambre, in 
order to croſs over intoFrance, when they went on board ; 
but having put in to ballaſt the ſhip that was to carry them, 
he was ſeized by ſome rude fiſhermen, who plundered 
him, and obliged him to ſtay at Feryer/bam, and ſent 
notice thereof to London. | | 

9. What did the nobility do at this juncture ? 

A. They gave orders to the earl of Feverſbam to 
with the King at the head of a brigade of his 
as alſo the principal officers of his houſhold, to wait his 

©. Did they obey theſe orders punfually? 

A. Ves; and brought back the King to Londen, who 


made his entrance into that city on the 16th of Decem- | 
ber, with the utmoſt acclamations, bonfires being made; 


ro dd. the higheſt teſtimonies of their af- 
On. ; * f 
2, What was the prince of Orange doing all this 


time ? ; 

A. He ſent ſome forces to London, who ſecured Fhite- 
hall and St. James's, to the former of which places the 
King had invited him; and then ſent word to his majeſty 
that it would be proper for him to leave London, and 
retire to Han, a- houſe belonging to the dutcheſs of 

9. Whither did he go ; 


A. As he deſigned to croſs over to France, he defired 


to withdraw to Roche/ter, which was granted him ; and 
the ſame day, being the 18th, the prince of Orange came 
to London, when the people made bonfires for joy of his 
arrival, tho' they had done the ſame but two fon baſves 
upon the King's coming into it. | 

Where was the. queen and the prince of Wale at 
this time ? "mn 


A. "The count of” Tanten erat ide nb 


name, who happened to be in Exgland at that time, 


having concerted with the King about ſending away the 
korn and the prince, had the good fortune to carry 
out of London in the night of the gth or 10th of 
5 5 Dicember. 
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with great wiſdom and good luck, put them on board a 
ſmall veſſel, when they met with a voyage, and 
landed ſafe at Calais, on the Ioth of 
in the Evening. 

2. What reception did ſhe meet with there? 


arrival, he ſent his coaches to fetch her; and the count of 

Armagimec complimented her in his name; he went as 

far as Chatoy to receive her, and waited upon her to S/. 

Germains, which he had order'd to be got ready for the 

reception of their Britannick majeſties. 9 
Did the King ſtay any time at Roche/ter ? 

A. No; for this prince taking advantage of the neg- 
ligence- of thoſe who guarded him, but who were 
thought to have received orders to wink at his going off, 
left the caſtle in company with the duke of Berroick. and. 
his firſt valet de chambre ; went on .board a-ſhig which 
was prepared for him, and after having met with a good. 
voyage, arrived at Anbleteuſt about three in the morning, 
from whence he went to St. Germains, The King 
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friendſhip. N 
2. What meaſures did the Exgliſt take after the King 
was thus withdrawn? . 8 
A. They intreated the prince of Orange to take the 
. © adminiſtration upon himſelf, till ſuch time as they had 
aſſembled the eſtates of the kingdom, under the name 


held the 22d of January. 
What Was the reſult of this convention? 
A. The houſe of commons, whoſe members were ve⸗ 


the throne vacant by the King's abdication s but the houſe 
of lords were ſome time before they would agree to it; 
but at laſt thoſe who had the real intereſt of their country 
at heart prevailed, and the throne was. accordingly de- 
clared vacant. 
S2. Were theſe all the ſteps they took? 
A. Several forms of government were propgs'd, but 

the prince of Orange giving them to underſtand * 
3 w 


2 
2 
2 
a, * 

„ 


2 
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December; and having conducted them to Graveſend, ze 
ecember about four 


A. With all the honours that were due to her quality; 
and as ſoon as the King of Fance received advice of her 


ol 
Frante received him. with the. higheſt teſtimonies of 


and title: of the Convention, which was ordered to be 


ry much in the intereſt of the. prince of Orange, declard 
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would return back into Holland, and abandon the king- 
dom to King James reſentment ; they reſolved to offer 
him the crown, which was done without ſpecifying un- 
der what title, ſince he could not obtain jit either by 
election, by conqueſt, or ſucceſſion. 

2. Was the prince of Orange declared King? 

A. Without once mentioning the prince of Wales, of 
whom they did not think proper to take the leaſt notice; 
they ſuppos'd the princeſs of Orange to be heir to the 
crown. Accordingly the prince princeſs of Orange 
were declared King and Queen, without making any di- 
ſtinction; and it was enacted, that in caſe the prince of 
Orange ſurvived his conſort, he ſhould continue to reign ; 
and that the princeſs of Denmark ſhould not ſucceed till 
after his death, and in default of his iſſue. | 

2. Was all this put in execution? 2 

A. They only waited for the arrival of the princeſs of 
Orange, who was coming from Holland, and being arrived, 
they were both crowned on the 21ſt of April by the 
biſhop of London 3 the archbiſhop of Canterbury abſolu- 


tely refuſing to perform that ceremony. 


2. Were the Scots more faithful? 

A. The principal lordsof that kingdom at firſt oppoſed 
king William's intereſt ; however his party prevailed, 
and they ſent their crown to him. 

9. Did Treland ſubmit ? | 
A. The earl of Tyrconne/ maintained it for king James 
king William's party prevailed only in the North upon 
which they fled to Londonderry. King James arriving at 
Dublin about Eafter, he laid ſiege to it; but the inha- 
bitants thereof ſtood it out till ſuccours came to them from 
England, which made them loſe all hopes of taking it, tho” 
they had reduced it to great extremities. | 
2. Did king Fames's arms make no farther progreſs ? 

A. The duke of Schomberg was come over at the head 
of a body of Exgliſb forces, when king James advanced 
in order to fight him ; but not having been able to bring 


him to an engagement during the whole ſummer ſeaſon, 


he marched to Dudb/in in order to winter there. 
Q. Had king James bettet ſucceſs the following year 7. 
A. No; king William went over into Ireland, and ar- 
rived there the 14th of 72, 1690, and joining — 
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aute of Schomberg, he marched towards Dublin with: 


6500 men and 60 pieces of cannon. 
2. Did king James ſuffer him to get the ſtart of him? 
A. He had but 25000 men, and 12 pieces of cannon, 
notwithſtanding which he advaticed forwards to meet 
king William; and reſolved to fight him at the paſs of 
the Boyne, when both armies engaged the 18th of Fu, 

1690. 
2. What was the ſucce t of it ? . 

A. King James had given orders to fall upon the 
troops which had paſs'd a ford, during which his guards 


_ another paſs at a ford with the brave duke of 
Se — who there loſt his life, after mags + res matey 


immortal glory; but the order not having been obſerved 
ſoon enough, the right wing was broke in ſpight of the 


ng, of the chevalier de Hoguincourt who loſt his life in 
the engagement, and of Hamilton vrho was taken priſon- 
er. King James retired to Dublin, and from thence 
into France; after which king William laid fiege to Lin- 
erick, but was obliged to raife it. 
Did nothing happen after this? 
A. The year following the king of France ſent a freſh 
body of Forces.into- Nelaud, which joining with thoſe of 
the late king, formed one body ; ſeveral battles were 
fought, but with illl ſucceſs on king James's fide, and in 
that which was fought at Agbrim, St. Ruth, the French 
general, who commanded the army, was killed; after 
which the Eng1i/b generals poſſeſs d themſelves of all the 
ſtrong holds, and even of Limerich, which was ſurren- 
dered upon very - honourable terms the 3d of Oober, 


1691; which was the laſt effort king James was able to 


make | 
2. Did the Roman Catholicks of Ireland ſuffer by this 
Civil War? | 

A. More than Words can deſcribe. Many of the No- 
bility and Gentry, who engaged in the King's Intereſt 
follow ed his Fortunes, and went off with him to France. 
By their Attachment to him they forfeited their Eſtates 
and Titles; and their Defcendants have loſt all Hape: 
of Honour and Wealth, many of their Eſtates being fallen 
into other Hands, and .confirmed by ſeveral Acts of Far - 


liament i. 


pu bravery of tie duke of Berwicl, natural Son to the 


7887 
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liament which ſome People think a Hardſhip, as there 
was not any Forfeiture in England or Scotland upon the 
Revolution, although ſeveral Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of Fortune in both Kingdoms, adhered to the King even 
after his Defeat, yet the Lenity of the Bags Laws 
. would not. exclude them from their Titles or Eſtates, ex- 
cepting Lord Griffin, who was was afterwards reſtored to 
his Eſtate by Queen Anne, but not to his Peerage. 

9, Was king Janes ever married? _ 

A. He was twice married; firſt to the lady Anne Hyde, 
daughter to Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, lord high 
chancellor of Eng/and, which marriage was not t 1 
publick till 2661. | 

2. Who was his ſecond wife ? 

A. Maria Joſepba of Efte, daughter of Alphonſo of Eft, 
duke of Modena, and of Layrenza Martinezzi. 

2. Had he any children by them? 

A. By his firſt wife he had two ſons, who both died 
in their infancy ; and two daughters, viz. Mary, born 
in 1662, and married in 1678 to Filliam Naſſau, prince 
of Orange; this princeſs was very much beloved by the: 
Engliſh, and govern'd the Briti/h dominions alone, du- 
ring the abſence of king William in various campaigns. 

ho was his ſecond daughter ? 

A: Hine, born in February 163, married the th of 
Huguft, 168 3, to prince George of Denmark, ſon 10 Fre- 

derick ra Kivg of Denmark," and Sophia Amelia of 
* 
ow many children had he by his laſt wife? 

2 He had one (on, call'd the prince of Wales, born 
the hee 1688, at 10 in the morning; he was 
baptized the 2gth of October of the ſame year; Dada, 
archbiſhop of Anaſi a, the Pope's nuncio, repreſenting the 
Pope as: his godfather, and the queen Dowager his god- 
mother, who named him Jaane reg Beware, 

9. Had he any daughters 7 MY 

A. After his exile in Frantz, be bad dio 6 daughter 
born at St. Germain the 28th of June, 15975 but the 
did not long ſurvive her father. 

VT When and in what place did king * tie ? 

A. At St. Germains the 7th of Seprember, 7. in 
the both year of his age | 

2. What were the qualities of this prince ? A. 


( 
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A. Hiſtorians * who have wrote with impartiality, 


give the ee, Rama goa of him; ' That be was 4 
good father, a good busband, 4 = maſter, and would bave 
for the wicked miniflers 


been a good King, bad it not 
about bin ; that as bis pug enemies cannot deny but 
that he ſbtwed a great deal of bravery on ſeveral occaſions, 
toben he was date of York; ſo bis beſt friends are obliged 
to confeſs, that he had more pietythan reſolution, when by 
tas king of England; in a word, that the religion be 
profeſi'd was the ſource of all bis misfortunes; far tis highly 
probable, that bis reign would bave been happy, bad b 
himſelf been a Proteſtant, or his ſubjefls Roman-Catho- 
licks. He might have been as happy as his heart could 
have wiſhed, had he but made the laws the meaſure of 
his government, and not have hearkened too much to a 
ſort of - men who never did any thing but miſchief in the 
world. He had met with but too many occaſions, to 
underſtand the genius and temper of the people, he was 
to govern ; and to know that it was utterly impraftica- 
ble to overthrow the eſtabliſhed religion, or to introduce 
a new one. 03402" Bf n 


WII I IAA III. and MAR Y IL XLIX. 
King and Queen of England, and 


| Popes. Emperor. 
Innocent XI. 1676 Leopold 1659 
Alexander VIII. 1689 King of France. 

. Junacent XII. 1691 Lewis XIV. 1643 


2 PV ditheres of the monarchs of Europe re- 
| ceive the news of the ion of King 
Villiam, and the abdication of King Fames ? 

A. With the ſame eye that policy viewt all other hu- 
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Ben hiſtory of King William, vel, f. p. cob. of 
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man ain 3 the greateſt part of them- 3 WIR 
nized King William ; the reſt were more —5 and 
ſorbore to declare themſelves till they ſaw how things 
would go; but the King of France openly refus'd to ac- 
knowledge him. 
9. Towhat is this diſparity of conduct owing ? ' 
A. To a difference of intereſts, which for the molt" 
t hi he * * princes act. 
t if it wful to depoſe ſovere nees, 
Fre. thoſe monarchs who abandon'd — wwe 
judice themſelves by ſo doing zand: have they not WE 
their own Tights 2 
A. This is ſuppoſing che very buſineſs in queſtion. | 
9. Is not this the opinion of the whole French nation? 
A. Ves; but they, have not always entertain'd it; and 
if they change their opinions with the times, we are not 
to wonder to find ſo great a contrariety in the conduct 
of princes, whole intereſts are frequently ſo oppolite 18 
one another, | 
9. In what does this contradidtory conduct of the 
French conſiſt? | 
A. When they pretend that the general eſtates of 2 
kingdom are never impowered to difpoſe of the crown | 
ine if this maxima, be (cue, the kings of che e \ | 
had no manner of right to it. : | | 
9. What examples have you to prove it? | 
A. They were the eſtates that after the death of Lady: 
V, arnamed the 1ndolent, elected Hugh Caper, in preju- 
ice of Charles I. duke of Lorrain, fon of Lewis firnam'd 
the Tran/marine ; and this was owing to nothing but a 
zrudge they bore him, for having ſhewna particular = 
lection for the German nation 
A. But have the Eng/i the Gwe right, and do we 
meet with examples to this purpoſe”? © /-; .- , 
A. With more than in any other Chrifhan natiod,. oe 
proof of which, we need go no farther than this hiſtory. 
2 What:infances have, you met with to 4 pur. 
te } 
ah Notwithſtanding that Edward the elder. had left 
two. ſons behind him, the Exgli/p nevertheleſs ſer the 
crown upon the head "of _ fan 3 ſon, with- 
out 
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out being forced to it from any neceſſity, but only becauſe 


his ſublime virtues compenſated for the defts of bis birth. 

2. What farther inſtances have we? 

A. Edmyn and Edgar being but children, and the ſtate 
of affairs requiring a man of experience, Egred their un- 
cle was choſen - King by the unanimous conſent of the 
whole Nation. The inhabitants of the kingdoms of Mer- 
cia and Northumberland finding that Bdrwyn oppreſs'd his 
ſubjects, elected his brother Edgar in his room. As the 


children of Edmond Ironſi de were very young, and that 


Canute a Damp prince way worthy of the crown, the 
Engliſh elected him for their King. The ill qualities of 
Harold had made him ſo odious, that he was going to be 
depoſed, when death rid the Kingdom of him. The 
Engliſh choſe Harold II. for their King, notwithſtanding 
that Edtoard the confeſſor, had, by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment, left the crown to William the baſtard duke of Nor- 
mandy. King Stephen of Blois was preferred in prejudice of 
the Empreſs Mathilda, daughter of Henry I. King Fobn 


uſurped the crown, which in right belonged-to Aribur, 


ſon of Geoffrey his elder brother, Edward II. continued 
19 years in priſon, and notwithſtanding that the queen 
and prince Edward his ſon were very urgent for his liberty, 
nevertheleſs the Fagliſb ordered thecrown to be ſet on the 
prince's head. and likewiſe-that the King ſhould abdicate 
the Kingdom with his own conſent, or that otherwiſe he 
ſhould be forced to it. Richard II. was ſeized, and his 
cauſe tryed; before the parliament, who obliged him to re- 
ſign his crown, which they gave to Henry earl of Derby. 
Edward IV. was crown'd King who forced Henry VI. 
with his queen and the prince of Wales, to fly for Zoclu 
ary into Scotland. The crown of England was offer d to 
Richard III. uncle to Edward V. To conclude, the miſ- 
fortunes and unhappy end of Charles I. are too well known 
to be mentioned in this place. f 

Q. What inferences would you draw from theſe ſevenl 
examples ? * Y c FN PO 


A. That the Eng/ih nation have at all times aſſerted 


their rights, as well as the original contract which was 
made between them and their Kings, when they ſet the 
crown upon their hgads ; and that theſe rights are not ſub- 
ject to preloription | OST ER ed ONS | 
| 2 , 2. When 
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2. When were King William and Q. Mary crown'd ? 
A. Four months after King Jane, had voluntarily 


withdrawn himſelf a ſecond time, which was on the 23d 


of December, 1688. when he went to Rocheſter, where 
he publiſhed a manifeſto, which is a plain proof that he 
was then at full liberty to act, and that he had made uſe 
of it when he left Rocheſter the 23d of December, in order 
to go over into France. The affembly of the eſtates, 
which was then called the Convention, they not having 


the authority to call themſelves a parliament, deſued the 


prince of Orange upon his firſt coming, to take the ad- 


miniſtration into his own hands. The 213th of February, 


1688-9. they tendered the crown to the prince and prin- 
ceſs of Orange, who were accordingly crowned in Weft- 
min/ler- Abbey the 21ſt of April following. 2 

2. Did the Scots allo acknowledge them for their ſoves 
reigns ? | | 

A. They were proclaimed King and Queen in that king- 
dom the 21ſt of April, when three noblemen were ſent 
to London to preſent them with the crown, and to admi- 
niſter the coronation-oath 3 which was accordingly per- 
formed at White-hall, the 22d of May. - 


2. Were they not afterwards diſturb'd in the peaceable 


enjoyment of their kingdoms? | 
A. We before obſerved that King James went over 


from France into Ireland, where the lord Tyrconne! head- 


ed his party, and getting together a conſiderable army 
ſſeſs d himſelf of the greateſt part of that kingdom, and 
fieged Londonderry, but without ſucceſs ; which was 
chiefly owing to the uncommon. bravery of Mr, Walker, 
« clergy man. Some Scotch Higblanders alſo took up arms 
0 his favour, hut they were at laſt defeated by general 
actay. Th | 1 44 t 
Were King William and Queen Mary engaged in 
no other wars? | +8 | 
A. As the King of France, exerciſed all manner of 
hoſtilities upon the Exgliſb, upon pretence of aſſiſting 
King James; not to mention that Eng/and, by the treaty 
of Nimeguen, was obliged to take up arms againſt all thoſe 


who ſhould infringe it; King William, by a manifeſto 


publiſhed the 2 1ſt of May, 1689, proclaimed war againſt 


the 
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the French, who had before declared it with the Engere 
and the Dutch. 
9. Did Eng/and continue undiſturbed during the King's 
abſence in Ireland? ; 
A. No; a horrid conſpiracy was carried on in the 
former, but was diſcovered by the prudence and vigilance 
of the Queen; the French fleet appeared upon the coaſt in 
order to aſſiſt the conſpirators, but notwithſtanding that 
they had a ſtrong ſaction, the Queen took ſuch prudent 
' meaſures, that the enemies were repulſed. 
2. Did not the news of this conſiderable incident 
haſten the King's return into Eng/and ? | 
A As he knew himſelf ſecure in the Queen's conduct 
and vigilance, he made an end of the campaign, and did 
not return to London till the 22d of September. 
2 When was Treland entirely reduced I 
A. In 1691. the Exgliſb generals having defeated the 
new ſuccours which the French King had ſent thither : 
polſcſ'd themſelves of all thoſe ſtrong holds that ſtill re- 
mained in the enemy's hands; and theſe having been o- 
bliged to ſurrender Limerick upon honourable Terms, the 
war was at laſt happily ended in that kingdom. 
9. What happened in  He/land? | A; 
A. The King went thither, the latter end of an, of Mo 
2691. and it being at that time very wr to land, [4 by no 
went on board a Sloop, where he continued the who's a blow 
night, expoſed to the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ; and the i.e KU advant 
was ſo prodigioufly hard, that it was not without great from 
Hazard of his perſon he got to Goree, from WRence he to leay 
ſer out immediately for the Hague. | 
"4 . How was he received there ? 

So: Nowithſtanding that the Dutch were very much 
ſurprized at his arrival, they not — received the leaſt 
notice of it, and were therefore not ready to receive him 
with the magnificence they bad h they never- 

theleſs gave the higheſt teſtimonies of their joy, and ſome 
days after he made his publick entry, the triumphal arches, | 4. 

and the reſt of the pomp with which it was graced, being | qook to 
"the leaſt part of the ſolemnity, he being received with the J rid plo 
-acclamations of the people, who gave the utmoſt demon- | h wving 
rations an their zcal wy ALLA for this great * ce, tc 
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2. What actions did he perform in Flanders ? 
A. Upon the opening of the campaign, he put him 
| ſelf at the head of his forces, and thoſe of the allies ; * 
not having been able to bring the enemy to a battle ae 
ch 


returned at the end of the campaign into England, w 


the Queen had govern'd during his abſence, with her uſa 1 
prudence and conduct. | 

. What happened in 1692 ? 

A. The King gained a famous naval victory over the 
French, who by their own confeſſion loſt ſeventeen of their 
beſt ſhips,. among which was the admiral; however it is 
certain they ſuſtained a greater Joſs, not to mention 
that a great number of tranſports were burnt in the | 
harbours. 

2. What made the King of * W a battle ; 
when he knew the conſequences of it would be ſo very 
fatal to his kingdom, in caie he loſt it? 

A. He depended upon the ſucceſs of a new ann 
in England, which he flattered himſelf would have even 
extended itſelf to the 'Eng/ifo fleet. 

V | Did not the King of England ſuſtain ſome loſs in 
the abovementioned campaigns ? 

A. He had the mortification to ſee himſelf diſpoſſeſs'd 
of Mons and Namur, of which his allies were the occaſion, 

not furniſhing him with forces ſufficient to ward off 

a blow which he ſaw impending ; however he found this 
advantage by it, that his preſence prevented the French 
from puſhing their eonqueſts: But he had the misfortune 
to leave the French:malters of the Field, in the battle of 
Srenkirk, and yet came off with great honour; for he diſ- 
puted the vi with ſo much bravery, that he left them 
no poſſibility of reaping any benefit by it 3 ſo that the 
* advantage they „ was barely that of having 


"* Was not another conſpiracy carried on maln 
6927 

0 (4 A Frenchman whoſe name was Grandval, unde 
took to aſſaſſinate King William in Flanders ; but the hor- 
rid plot being happily diſcovered, and the infamous wreteh 
having been fully convicted of the ſame, he was concem- 
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'9. Had King William any diſpute with his parliz: 


ment! 1 a 
A. Yes. The Commons wanted his Majeſty to paſs an 
act to empower them to fit three years without diſſalving 

them, at which Propoſal he was very uncaſy, and ſent 
/ a meſſage by my Lord Portland, to Sir William Temple, 
- | { who. had "P's been Ambaſſador in Holland, and well 
acquainted with his Majeily) to ask his Advice in this 
eritical juncture. Sir William (who was then much in- 
diſpoſed with the Gout ) could not wait on the King; 
but told my Lord Portland, that he would ſend to his 
Majeſty, a young Gentleman, one Mr. Swif?, (fince Dean 
of St. Patricbs, Dublin] in his judgment of the greateſt 
genius in the World, and the moſt judicious maſter of all 

Hiſtory, as well as every other branch of polite Literature, 

and conſequently, as he verily believed, the beſt qualified 

to adviſe his Majeſty in this, or any other point of im- 
portance. The King received Mr. Swift very graciouſly, 

and asked his advice. This Gentleman adviſed his Ma- 
Jeſty to comply with the requeſt of the Commons z but his 
Majeſty was unwilling to conſent: thereto, being afraid to 
Lollo the example of his grand father King Charles the 
firſt, who, by granting ſuch an Act, loſt bie crown and life; 
and his Queen and "children were baniſhed, and proſcribed 
by the Laws of the uſurper Cromme/l,. and his rebellious 
Parliament. Mr. Swift replied, the Commons wanted 
only a temporary act, whereas, that which King Charles 
- paſſed, was, that the Commons ſhould fit as long as they 
-Pleaſed, and were not to be prorogued ar diflolved with- 
.@ut their own: conſent. However King Villiam abſo- 

- Kntely refuſed to paſs this Law. On Mr. S$if7's return to 

Sir William Templi, he told that Gentleman, What had 

. between the King and him; to which Sir Villiun 

"anſwered in the hearing of Lord Portland, That there 
vras a famous Tumbler, who advertiſed, that he would dance 

the Summerſet upon a flack Rope, which drew many 

SpeRtators to ſee him. A Gentleman preſent ſaid, I am 

-furptized, at this feilow's raſhneſs, when he knows, that 

his grand father and father both broke their necks by at- 

tempting this Dance; and I am afraid this Man may 
break his too, which accordingly happenet. 

What exploits were performed in 169372 . 
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A. About the end of Fuly the battle of Tandem or 
Neerwinden was fought, with almoſt the ſame ſucceſs, as 
that of Steenkirk ; the number of the enemy's forces was 
ſuperior to thoſe of the King of Eng/and ;. however, this 
great monarch ſignalized himſelf in ſo valiant a manner, and 


ſo fat animated His ſoldiers by his example; that tho' the 


French fought as bravely as men could do, the only ad- 
vantage they gained, was that of remaining maſters of the 
field, and of having obtained the victory: They indeed, 
about the end of September following, laid fiege to Char- 
lerey, which was obliged to capitulate; for. as the bad ſea- 


ſon made the roads impracticable, it was impoffible for the 
x 4 to advance to ſuccour it. ys 


a | 

Relate the moſt conſiderable events of the following 
TT” NT EAR 

N A. The moſt remarkable was that of the death of the 


| illuſtrious queen Mary, which was as much regretted in 


the United Provinces, as in her own kingdom. 
9. Pray give the character of that princeſs ? 
A. She was informed with a ſolid piety, and. an un- 


common goodneſs ; had a great ſweetneſs accompanied 


with majeſty ; an air. of grandeur, without the leaſt tinc- 
ture of pride; her conduct was wonderful, and ſhe had 


the ſincereſt affection for the King her husband, which 


he as kindly returned ; a virtue ſo much the more wor- 


thy of the higheſt applauſe, as it is ſo rarely met with a- 


mong the great; finally, ſhe paid an intire ſubmiſſion to 


the will of her Creator, of which ſhe gave convincing 


roofs in her. expiring moments, as ſhe had before done 
D. Did not her death give a new turn to affvire rg 
A. No; for altho' the King diſcovered a ſorrow equal 


to the great Toſs he had ſuſtained, it was not poſſible far 


it to abate his courage; for in 1695, he croſs'd over into 


Holland, and put himſelf at the head of the army, as he 
Rad done in the preceding campaigns. 


2. What was the ſucceſs of this campaign? 

A. The French conſidering how much blood it had 
coſt them to take Namur, and the ſtratagems they had 
been forced to employ, thought that after having ſtrength- 
ned the fortifications ſo much as they had done, it would 
be impregnable 3 however, King Villiam laid ſiege git 
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but as the confederate Fa, could not hinder marſhal 
Beoufflers from throwing himſelf into it with a powerſul 
ſuccour, and that the garriſon conſiſted of upwards. of 

' 15000 men; this circumſtance, join'd to the good con- 
dition of the place, made the French laugh publickly at 
this attempt. 

425 2. Had not the French forces ſufficient to raiſe the 

3 

5 . They had a ſtronger army than the beſiegers; where · 
upon they began their march, and advanced towards 
Namur, but without daring to make the leaſt attack, al- 
tho? the ſeaſon was not unfavourable, nor the rivers 241 
led with floods ſo as to hinder their croſſing over; as had 
happened two years before, when King William marched 
to ſuccour it. 

2: How long did this ſiege continue? 

A. The trenches were opened the 12th of July; the 
city capitulated the 4th of Auguſt, and the caſtle ſurren- 
dered the 1ſt of September. Thus the King of Great-Bri- 
tain ſubdued, in leſs than ſeven weeks, by the ſingle force 
of his arms, one of the ſtrongeſt places in the world; 
defended by a ſtrong garriſon, and in fight of an hundred 

po gran; brave ſoldiers, who were inur'd * the fatigues 
war. 

2. By whom was the kingdom govern'd during the 
King's abſence ? 

A. By a regency compoſed of ſeveral of the nobility, 
wow the King had made choice of before his ſencing 

2 Was the government quiet and undillurbd a his 
return. 

A. Ves, in outward ap but within i way 
ſhook with dreadfal convulſions, which being fomented 
by a great number of factious perſons, had like to have 

ſtopt the progreſs of the moſt "m—_ reign that ever Eng- 
land faw. 
. Aiter what manner? 

A. A freſh conſpiracy was carried on, of a more . 
rid nature, and more dangerous in its conſequences, ihan 
all thoſe which had hitherto been ſet on foot. | 

9. Who wasat the head of it? 

4 We may beldly affirm, in one ſenſe, tht it w 
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King James himſelf fince it was concerted in his favour 3 


and that he had given out ſeveral commiſſions for the 
taking up of arms. | [ind 
2. But was he concerned in that part of it which. af- 


A. We are very much in the dark as to that matter ; 


but thoſe who are for diving into this myſtery, muſt ex- 
amine the ſeveral facts and circumſtances therein, and 


from thence form a judgment. 

9. Relate ſome of thoſe circumſtances ? L 

A. Great preparations were carried on in France, both 
by ſea and land, but upon what deſign, no one could tell; 
however, when the time for putting them . in 22 


was come, that myſtery was cleared up. The King 


France, who never revealed his projects but when he fan- 


cied himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, ſpoke publickly of reſtoring 


King Janes, as a thing that muſt inevitably, happen; in 


conſequence whereof, that prince was arrived at the port, 
and juſt ready to embark ; but being kept back « day or 


two by contrary winds, advice was brought him, that a 


. copſpiracy had been diſcover'd againſt the perſon of Kirg 
William, which was ta have broke out exactly at the 


time when the French were to land in the kingdom. 
2. What ſteps did King James take, when news was 


brought to him of it? = 
A. Inſtead of purſuing his point, as one would have 
naturally thought he ſhould have done, had he rely'd 


entirely upon luis perſonal bravery, the ſtrength of his fleet, 


his land forces, and the adherents he had in the kingdom, 
who could not be much leſſen'd in number, ſince not above 


30 or 40 perſons were ſeiz'd ; he, 1 ſay, inſtead of this, 


waited for the event; but when he found that the King's 


perſon was out of danger, and that he muſt be obliged to 
meet him once again in the field, no farther mention was 


made of crofling the ſeas, and the ſoldiers, with their 


commander, withdrew without having done any thing. 
2D Who were the perſons that diſcovered this Plot? 
A. Captain Porter, Mr. Delarue, and Mr. Prendergaſt, 


who, with many other Perſons were concerned in a molt 
horrid Conſpiracy againſt the Life of his ſacred. Majeſty. 


E Were they well rewarded for this diſcovery? 


($50) 

A. Yes; The King gave them all their pardon, and 
generous Rewards. Mr. Delerue got ſome lands in Man- 
Her; Prendzrgaſt was made an officer, got a grant of 
ſome lands in Jre/and ; was afterwards made a colonel, 
and created a baronet. He was killed in Queen Anne's 
_ in Flanders, in fighting againſt the army of Lewis 

V. | 

A. Did not theſe ſeveral attempts which were made 
againſt the King's life, exaſperate him ſo far as to make 
him endeavour to revenge himſelf by force of arms, and 
ſuch like juſt methods: 

A. His magnanimous ſpirit, which” prompted him to 
ſacrifice his own private intereſts to his people's eaſe, 
made him not diſcover the leaſt emotion upon that ac- 
count ; for he carried on the war with the ſame mode- 
ration as before, and pardoned moſt of thoſe guilty 


_ prepared to plunge a dagger in his 


"=D, In what manner did he receive the propoſals for 
peace which the French made him. 

A. As tho' the war had affected him no farther than 
His kingly dignity ; and that nothing perſonal had hap- 
pened in this great . | | 

A Conſequently his .equity and juſtice contributed 
very much to the concluding of this peace. | 

A. The world was wholly obliged to him for it; for 
he had a thouſand ways to prevent its coming to a con- 
eluſion, and was in a much better condition to carry on 
a war than the French King; notwithſtanding which, 
when he faw that the ſecurity of his ſubjects was no 
longer endangered, he gloriouſly poſtponed his fame and 
reputation, and ſtudiouſly endeavoured to conquer the a- 
verſion and reſentments of the reſt of the allies. _ 

Q. As this peace redounded ſo much to his glory, was 
it not alſo of great advantage to him ? 

A. Undoubtedly, fince it ſecured him in the poſſel- 
fion of three kingdoms, which the affection of his ſub- 
8 had beſtowed upon him, and which he had fo 

ravely defended with his ſword ; not to mention that it 
procured him the reſtitution of his principality of Orange, 
which lies in the kingdom of France, and is about oy 
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miles long, and ten broad, which he chimed by -heredi-_ * 


tary right, and whereof he had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed 

9. Did not he alſo contribute very much to the reſti- 
tutions that were made to the reſt of the allies? 

A. We may juſtly affirm, that they were entirely 
owing to his bravery and conduQ, the reaſons whereof 
are ſo noterious, that it would be needleſs to mention 
them in this place; I ſhall only obſerve, that he had not 
ſo much reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the French King 
az might be imagined; for to confider things in their 
true light, it was he who ſeated him on the throne, and 
raiſed him to the higheſt pitch of glory; for had he not 
intermeddled in the Exgliſb affairs, King James, and his 
ſpiritual directors, would never have attempted to over- 
throw the laws of the kingdom, and to extirpate the 
eſtabliſhed religion thereof; had he not begun a war in 
Germany and iti Flangers, no one would have been bold 
enough to have declared it againſt him; he would — 


been left in the peaceable enjoyment of ſo many 
holds and provinces which he was obliged to reſtore, an 
of ſo many fortreſſes he had demoliſhed ; there was no 
probability of any one's being formidable enough either 
to diſpute, his poſſeſſions, or take them from him, by. 
force of arms; in time they would have been conſidered 
as his on territories; and in all human probability, 
King William would have died prince of Orange, and. 
diveſted of his priacipality. 

9. Where was this famous treaty concluded, which 
gave peace to Europe ? 

A. At Refſwick, a palace belonging to King William, 
ſituated between the Hague and Den, in Holland; a 
circumſtance which reflects great hanour on that prince; 
and is a manifeſt proof that he was conſidered as the ar- 
biter of peace and war. | i 

2. Was the peace of Europe ſecured by this treaty ? 

A. King Villiam conſidering that the death of the 
King of Spain, which was thought to be near at hand, 
would involve Europe, in freſh troubles ; and likewiſe 
that as the Exgliſb had disbanded the greateſt part of their 
forces, they would have no great Inclination to imbark in 
another war ; his majeſty took freſh meaſures in order to 
prevent the evils which threatned the Chriſtian wen 

an 
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and concluded a treaty of partition with France, with re- 
ſpect to the Spaniſb ſucceſſion, in caſe that King ſhould' 
die without iſſue. | 

. Did the French obſerve punctually this treaty after 
the King of Spain's deceaſe ? Rnd 

A. No. 

9. What meaſures did they take? 

A. As there is great room to believe, that the ſole 


motive of the French king's agreeing to this treaty of par- 
tition, was only to amuſe king William and the United 


Provinges ; immediately after the king of Spain's death, 
Lewis XIV. ſeized upon the whole Spaniſb monarchy, by 
virtue of the laſt will and teſtament which his ambaſſador 
at Madrid, in conjunction with cardinal Portocarrero, had 
cauſed his Catholick majeſty to make. 


9. What turn did the court of France give to this 


violation of the partition-treaty ? | | 
The French miniſters declared, that their maſter 
had neglected the letter of the treaty, and ſuck to the 

ſpirit of it. r 

9. Was King William ſatisfied with this interpre- 

ution ? | 25 
A. He concealed for ſome time his deep reſentments 


for the affront which had been put upon "yrs having 


formed a new alliance, he ſhew'd the Eng/; their real 
and genuine intereſts, and was preparing to revenge him- 
ſelf on Lewis XIV. by open force, and to ſettle the bal- 
lance of Europe, when a fall from his horſe, by haſten- 
ing his death, put an end to all his great deſigns. 
When did this great prince die? 1 

A. The 8th of March, 1701, in the 53d year of his 

age, and the 14th of his re 


ign. 
©. Pray deſcribe the Da and qualities of this mo- 


narch. 


A. I ſhall herein borrow the words of the abovemen- | 


tioned author, who furniſhed us with the character of 
King James II. King Wilkam was of a middle ſtature, 


but ili-ſhap'd, and ſomewhat round-ſhoulder'd ; he had 


an oval face ; a light-brown complexion ; a Roman noſe z 
his eyes lively and piercing ; his conſtitution was weak 


and infirm; he never look'd ſo well as on horſeback, as 


if nature had formed him to command ia the field. ; 
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But the defects of his body were «ompenſated by the 
perfections of his mind; he had a quick, ready, atten- 
tive, and penetrating wit; 4 ſound judgment, an admi- 
rable forecaſt, « ſtrong. memory, and a; calm and intrepid 
courage. His health had not permitted him to apply him- 
ſelf much to ſtudy when young; yet, belides Dutch, 
which was his native language, he ſpoke French to a 
great perfection, and Exgliſ and German tolerably well. 
He had ſome knowledge of the mathematicks and fortifica- 
tion; but that in which he was beſt skill'd, was the art 
of war, He had a perfe&t knowledge of the different in- 
tereſts of the princes of Europe, which ſupplied him with 
freſh projects and ſhifts, in thoſe intricacies,” where the 
moſt able ſtateſmen were at a ſtand. He was extremely 
reſerv'dy, and if at any time he appear'd free and com- 
municative, 'twas rather to diſcover the ſecrets of others, 
than to reveal his own. He was eaſy of acceſs, and gave 
a favourable hearing to every body. His temper was al- 
ways the ſame, both in good and in adverſe fortune; be- 
ing neither elevated by the one, or depreſe d by the other. 
He always purſued his ends, in ſpight of whatever ob- 
ſtacles might riſe up in his way; and underſtood as well 
to ſtart,” as to make uſe of opportunities : he was inde- 
fatigable in the field, and in the cabinet; feldom truſting 
to his generals or his ſecretaries, but gave out his orders 
with his own mouth, and writ all diſpatches of any im- 
portance with his own hand. He was ambitious, but his 
ambition was regulated by prudence, and founded on juſtice; 
and he never aſpir'd after grandeur,. but in order to make 
his people happy by his elevation. © * © 5 

But theſe fine qualities were not without ſome alloy: 
he was covetous to à fault, and wherever he exerted his 
liberality, it was in the moſt profuſe manner ; as he knew 
little how to reward, he knew as little how to puniſh ; his 
clemency being ſametimes as ill plac'd, as at other times 
his ſeverity. He was of a choleric conſtitution, which 
made him a little peeviſh-; but when theſe ſhartpaſionate 
fits were over, he was the kindeſt maſter in the world. 

War was his greateſt delight, and hunting and ſhooting 
were his uſual diverſions ; and if at any time he play'd at 
any game of chance, twas only out of complaiſance. 
He lov'd the company of wy men, and * 


\ (254) | into the 
lar affection for Monſieur: de St. Evermont. His ear was daughte 
turn d to no other muſick than the elangor of the trumpet, I princeſs 
or the ſound of the drum; he had no taſte for poetry, © ſoon rei 
had ſome skill in painting, and lov'd to ſee good pictures; firmly - 
but never encourag'd painters, or any who excell'd in the ¶ predece 
liberal arts.” „ B07 Ah | i 
As to his religion, he profeſs'd that of Calvin whillt 2. \ 
he was prince of Orange, and altho' when he was king 1 
of England he publickly profeſs'd the eſtabliſh'd religion, I whom 
he always retain'd a great tenderneſs for Diſſenters, and © flow. th 
would, never ſuffer any perſon to be proſecuted for his I ſecond { 
belief. His piety was ſincere, and unaffected. liance v 
In a ward, William Henry of Naſſau, Prince of O- i the Sta 
range, and King of Great-Britain, was the greateſt man I Pru/ia 
of his age, and may be put in parallel with the greateſt I ther pr 
© heroes of antiquity. He had the moſt conſummate know- 2. 1 
ledge in the arts of war, and policy ; fearleſs in danger; I tion ? 
conſtant in his projects; moderate in proſperity ; unſhaken A.I 
in adverſity ; wiſe in his councils ; bold at the head of his ſhould | 
armies; faithful to his friends; the terror of. his enemies; I for the 
and the delight of his ſubjects. He always declared him- 2. C 
ſelf an enemy to tyranny and oppreſſion ;; and after hav- council 
ing preſery'd his own country, was the deliverer of Eng- A. I 
lad, and: the defender of the freedom of \Europe. were fr 
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2 ID not the death of this great prince whom you || yiqorie 
now deſcrib'd, occaſion ſome changes in Eng- on that 
land, and the poſture of affairs in Europe ? ceſſivel 
A. At ft it caſt a great damp upon ſuch of the Eng- 9. \ 


* 


Iii as bad been friends to the late King, who were dil. H 
unguiſh'd by the name of #þigs; and threw the Du 14 : 
7 88 8 into 
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into the utmoſt conſternation... But Anne Stuart, ſecond 
daughter of King Fames II. known by the name of the 
princels of De;mark, who ſucceeded king William III. 
ſoon remov'd all their fears, by her declaring that ſhe was. 


firmly reſolved to carry on the ſame deſign which her 
predeceſſor had n in order to reſtore the bollance of 
power in Furppe. 


2. What was this deſig a7,” 4 
A. To oblige the king of France tor recall his 3 
whom he had ſeated on the throne of Spain; and to be- 
ſow that Kingdom on Charles, the Emperor Leepold's' 
ſecond ſon. This was the chief motive of the grand al- 
liance which King Villiam form'd with the Emperor and 
the States-General in 1701. and to which the kings of 
Pruſia and Portugal, the duke of Savoy, and ſeveral o- 

ther princes afterwards acceded. 

2. Did Queen Azne herſelf form this ſignal” reſolus 
tion ? 

A. It being debated in the privy-council, whether war 
ſhould be declar'd againſt France and Spain, it was n 
for the affirmative by a plurality of voices. 

A. Conſequently it met with ſome oppoſition in the 
council? 

A. It conſiſted of two diſterent parties; the Tories, who 
were friends to epiſoopacy; and the }#bigy, or thoſe of a. 
moderate temper. The former; who were headed by 
the earF of Recbeſter, uncle to the Queen by the mother's 
fide, were for engaging in the war no otherwiſe than as 
zuxiliaries ; but the Whigs, the chief whereof were the 
dukes of Devon/vire and Somerſet, inſiſted, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make good the engagements, by which 
the late King had bound himſelf; and the earl © Marl. 
boraug h, the Queen's favourite, ſeconded by the earl of 
Pembroke, made the ſcale turn on the Whigs ide, and ace. 
cordingly war was proclaim'd. . 

2D What was the ſucceſs thereof? 

A. An almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of Peter 
victories, and triumphs, on the fide of the allies, and 
on 0 the Eugliſb in particular, for nine years ſuc- 
ceſſivel 

LS What were the molt memorable. Uu in 
Kart in 1702 ? | 4 

"© Sac 


DEER. 
A. The French army having taken the field early, un- 
derthe command of marſhal Jou fers, drove theforces of 
the allies to the very gates of Nimegzen ; but no ſooner 
had the lord Mar/borough (afterwards made duke) put him- 
ſelf at the head of the confederate army, than the French 
were obliged to fly in their turn, and to keep on the de- 
fenfive; and they were diſpoſſeſs'd of the places they held 
in the Spaniſb Gue/derland, viz. Venlo, Rurtmond, and 
n after which they took the city and citadel 
n ED 
2. What were the united fleets of England and Ho. 
Jand doing all this while? | 
A. A reſolution had been taken to execute a project 
- form'd by King Villiam for the ſtorming of Cadiz, and 
accordingly a good number of land forces were ſhipp'd off 
under the command of the duke of Ormond; but whe ; 
ther it were throngh the fault of ſome of the generals, 
who bent all their thoughts on the plunger of Port Sy. 
Mary, or to the divifion, that aroſe between Sir George 
Rook, the Engliſh admiral, and the general of the land 
forces, the attempt upon Cadiz came to nothing. 
9. What action did the fleet perform in its return 

homewards ? TIA 

A. The admiral being informed, by Mr), Beauvoir the 
chaplain of the Pembroke, that a French ſquadron under 
the command of Monfieur Chateau-Regnault, and ſeve- 
ral Spaniſb galleons, richly laden, were arrived at Vigo: 
he, in concert with the duke of Ormand, attack'd them 
and took or burnt them all; after which the. fleet re- 
turned into England, laden with plunder to the value of 
upwards of a million ſterling. 1 | 
-2.. What were the tranſactions in 17032 | 
A. The duke of Marlborough open'd the campaign 
with the fiege of the important town of Bonne, which 
though extremely well fortiſy d, and defended by a nu- 
merous garriſon, was nevertheleſs reduc'd in a few days. 
Afterwards the French ſtanding upon the defenſive within 
the Lines of Brabant, the duke of May/borough beſieg'd 
and carried the town and caſtle of Huy; after which the 
Engliſh general propos'd the attacking the French in their 
lines; but that point being debated, it was judged imprac- 

ticable, ſo that they were obliged to end the campaign 
with the fiege and conqueſt of Linburgb. 2. 
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2, Why did not the French exert themſelves this yer 


in the Low=Countrics ? | | 


A: Their policy. was to ſund on the defenſive, while 


their ſuperierity in Italy, on the Rhine, and in the very 
heart of the Empire, gave them the moſt ſignal advanta- 
ges. For while the duke of Mariloraugh was purſuing his 
triumphs inF/angers, prince Eugene had left Italy, in order 
to ſolicit reinforcements at the court of Vienna; the duke 


of Savoy, who had lately entered into the grand alliance, 


was in the utmoſt danger of being farc'd out of his do- 
minions, had he not been immediately ſuccoured, in an 
almoſt miraculous manner, by count S/aremberg, an In- 
perial General. Count Tallard, à French: General, had 
made himſelf maſter of the town of Briſac, and re · ta- 
ken the ſtrong fortreſs of Landau, after having defeated 
the army at Spire; and the elector of Bavaria, either 
from a principle of ambition or reſentment, having de- 
elared in favour of Frante, had ſeized the imperial cities 
of Ulm, 'Rati:bon, Auburg, and Paſau; and being 
ſtrongly ſupported by great ſupplies of men and money 
fromFrance, made the whole empire tremble, and threaten» 
ed to march directly to Vienna. | 

9. What was done in this delicate junQture ? 

A. The queen of England, with the advice of her mini- 
ſters, took the generous reſolution. of ſaving the Empire ; 
and the duke of Marlborough, the principal author of 
this project, having prevail'd with the Statet- General to 
concur in it, he put himſelf at the head of the confederate 
army ; march'd into Germany with incredible ſpeed ; 
drove the French and Bavarian, from their entrench- 
ments which they had raiſed at Schellenberg,, to hin · 


der him from paſling the Danube; took the. city of De- 
nawart ſituated on the Danube; and being afterward 


joined by a conſiderable body of Forces, under the com- 
mand of prince; Eugene, theſe two illuſtrious - warriors 
attack'd, a few days after, the French and Bavarians at 


Blenheim or Hocbftet, where they gained a moſt ſignal 


and compleat victory, after which they drove the French 
out of Germany, reduced Landau, and conquered all Ba- 


varia. 


2. W 15 the duke of Marlborugh well rewarded. for 
the great and important ſervices be had done the * 
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A. Not to mention the principality of Mindelbeim, 


which the Emperor beſtowed upon him; the rich tro- 
phies which he brought from Bavaria, and the conſider- 
able preſents that were made him by ſeveral German 
princes; at his return to Exgland, he was honoured wich 
the applauſes of both Houſes of parliament; and the 
Queen gave him Voodſtocꝶ park, where, at her own ex- 
pence, ſhe built him the noble palace of Blenheim, to 
perpetuate the memory of his victory; but he had the 
mortification to ſee his Enemies, who envy'd his glory, 
len his ſervices, by putting thoſe of Admiral Rook in 
competition with them, who after having taken'Gibra/- 


tar, engaged the French fleet, commanded by count de 


Ton lonſe, when the vi remained doubtful. 
2. Were the allies equally ſucceſsful” in all parts this 
ear? = 
: A. Very far from it; for notwithſtanding that Eng- 
land and 'Hollind ſent ſuccours to the Portugueſe, they 
nevertheleſs were not able to hinder the Spaniards from 
making ſome conqueſts; and the French in Italy diſpoſ- 

ſeſs'd the duke of Savoy of ſeveral ſtrong holds. 
2. What actions did the duke of Marlborough perform 
in 17077 i WRAY | 

A. He firſt marched towards the Moſelle, at the head 
of the beſt part of the confederate army, in prder to ex- 
ecute a great deſign on that ſide; but whether it were 
the death of the emperor Leopold, which happening at 
that juncture, retarded the preparations Which the Ger- 
mans were to make; or from their uſual ſlowneſs, prince 

Lewis of Baden having fail'd the Engliſh general, by not 

ſending the troops, artillery, and other neceſſaries, the 

Empire had engaged. itſelf to furniſh for the ſiege of Saar- 
Lewis ; the duke of Marlborough was obliged to return 

with great precipitation into Flanders. | | 

21. Did not the French make an advantage of his ab- 

fence ? STE". ee | | | 

A. So well, that they ſoon recovered Huy and Liege; 
but while they were taking meaſures, in order to pre- 
vent the return of the duke into the Loro-· Cauntries, that 

able general got the ſtart of them by his prodigious di- 

ligence; drove them ont of Leige; diſpoſieſsd them of 

Huy, and forced them to retreat within their lines, uu 
þ « . a ey 
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they levell'd; and by that means put a great extent of 


coantry. under contribution; and the Dutch Frontiers 


were extended by the taking of Leeve and Santvilet; but 


whilſt they were attacking the latter, which was a very 
. place, the French ſurpriz'd the garriſon of 
Die/ N 5 13 W p : ? 
2. What was done in German? 1 
A. The ſudden retreat of the duke of Marlborough 
from the Maſelle. having puffed. up the courage of the 
French on that fide, they Cry Treeves and Han- 
burgh, and attacked the camp at Lauterburgbh; but the 
Germans, who defended it, having gallantly oppos'd the 
marſhals de Villars and Marin, till ſuch time as prince, 
Lewis of Baden had drawn together forces ſufficient to 
reinforce them; they forced the French from their lines, 
and diſpoſſeſs'd them of Druſenbeim, Haguenau, and o- 
ther potts ; and the Germans extended even their quar- 
ters into the enemies county. Ban 
2. Were the allies as ſuccęſsful in Portagal? -... 
A. The earl of Galway had ſucceeded duke Schomberg , 
in the command of the Engliſb forces. in that country; 
and having by his-prudence. aud vigilance reſtored order 
to the conſederate army, fortune at firſt proved pretty 
favourable to them, by their taking of Sa/vaterra and 
Maryan and diſpoſſeſſing the Spaniards of Sarcas, Valen- 
cia. d. Alcantara, and Albuguergue; but they fail'd in 
their main deſign, Which was the reducing of Badajax, 
by the unhappy accident which happened to my lord 
Galway, who loſt his right hand; and was thereby ob- 
liged to leave the direction of that ſiege to baron Fage', 
whom marſhal de 7%“ oblig d to raiſe it. 
2. Did any remarkable tranſaction happen in other 
parts? | | 8 
A. The moſt memorable incident this year, was the 
reducing the city of. Barcelona, and of the whole province 
of Catalonia, to the obedience of King Charles III. this 


great project had been formed by the prince of He | 


4 Armſtadt; but, notwithſtanding that this prince had 
been unforcunately ſlain in the attack of Montjuich; the 
earl of Peterborough, who, as ſome pretend, had firſt 


diſapprov'd of the enterprize upon Catalonia, carried it on 


with ſo much vigour and reſolution, when he ſaw that the 


cd 
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ice was broke, and that he himſelf would reap all the glo- 
ry of the ſucceſs} that having made himſelf maſter of 
arcelona in a few days, the whole principality ſubmit- 
ted to him, and implored the protection of Queen Anne. 
2. Why did not the French fend immediately a ſtrong 
force to ſuccour Catalonia ? 
A. They were attacked from ſo many quarters, that 
it was impoſlible for them to make head againſt all; not 
to mention that they followed a plan this year, that 
did not meet with ſucceſs ; which was to end the war in 
Ttaly, that exhauſted them both of men and money; and 
keeping upon the defenſive in all other party, they exer- 
ted all their efforts, in order to oppreſs and reduce the 
duke of Savoy; but that prince ſtood his ground with the 
moſt heroic bravery, and the campaign of 1706 chang'd 
the whole face of affairs. e 
2. What were the chief events thereof? 
A. France, that never fails of new reſſources, had in 
the beginning of the year form'd three great I e 
whereof the ff was totally to ruin King Charles party 
in Spain; the ſecond, to diſpoſſeſs the allies of all their 
conqueſts in the Low-Countries ; and the third, to put an 
end to the war in Ja, by puſhing prince Bugene back 
into the Trentin, and by driving the duke of Savoy out of 
his capital; which was the only city that was left him in 
all his dominions. | IEC Ar grin 
A. Did theſe great projects meet with ſuceeſs? | 
A. No ; they all miſcarried : In the firſt place, Sir 
Jobs Leake being arrived very ſeaſonably to ſuccour Bar- 
celona; and upon his approach, having oblig'd the 
count de Toulouſe to retire with the utmoſt precipitation, 
who, with the French fleet, kept the town block'd up by 
Sea; King Philip and the marſhal de Tee, who were 
carrying on the fiege thereof by land, were obliged to 
raiſe it with ſo much the more haſte, as the earl of Peter- 
borough began to harraſs them with # body of troops 
which he had juſt got together: This event happen'd 
the 12th of May, N. S. a day very remarkable from the 
ſun's ſuffering a total eAipſe. In the ſecond place, ele ven 
days after, the duke of Marl boraugb entirely defeated at 
Ramelies the French army, commanded by the duke of 
Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy, which 3 —— 
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| followed by a general tevolulion in the Lot Cauntriet, 
ſeries” of conqueſts attended 


where an uninterrup 
the confederate army. And in the third place, prince 
Augene having by his great ability removed all the obſta - 
cles that had been laid in his way ; and by one of the 
moſt memerable marches over the Alt, that was ever 


known, having join'd the due of Sevoy3 theſe two 


princes attack d the French army commanded by the 
duke of Orleans, and the marſhal de Marfs with ſo much 


reſolution and bravery, even in their very "trenches, that 


he totally routed them. This event, which happened 
the 7th of September, N. S. was immmediately follow'd 


by the relieving of Turin, which, after having ſuſtain- 
ed n was reduced to the utmoſt extremi- 
ties ; and time after, with the total on of all 


the French out of ltaly; a bitter pill to : 
they gilded it by a treaty made at Milas, by which t 


they poſſeſſed in Lombaray in King Philip's name. 


9. What became of this prince after the fatal blow 
again into Spain, 


he received at Barcelona ? | 
A. He would never have returned 
had the allies but made their advantage of the favourable 
opportunity with which they were preſented, of con- 
quering the whole kingdom. Lis true indeed, that the 
uils d Mings 2nd the earl of Ga/way, who com- 
rand the confederate army, 2fter having reduced 4 
cantara, Placentia, and ſome other places, marched 


immediately to Madrid; but inſtead of going thither, to 


join them with the ſame diſpatch, whether it were owing 
ton miſunderſtanding that happen'd between King Cbar/e's 
firſt miniſter and the earl of Peterboroug 
jealouſy which the latter had of the lord Ga/way, and the 
apprehenſions he was under that he would deprive him 


of the glory of conquering all Spain; King Charles went 


to pay his devations very unſeaſonably at Notre Dame de 
Montſerrat, and afterwards to make a uſeleſs viſit to the 


city of Saraps/az while, on the other fide, the earl of 


Peterborough amus d himſelf, to almoſt as little purpoſe, 
in the kingdom of Valencia. Thus neither of them 
join'd the Portugueſe army, till after it had, for a long 
time, ſpent itſelf in vain, in the neighbourhood of Te 


tho 


engaged themſelves to evacuate all the trong holds, which: 


5; or from the 
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Lr id, and in the camp of Guadalexara 3 and that they had 
given King Philip time to return into Spain, at the head 


of a vigorous and ſuperior army, which obligea the allies 
to retire with great precipitation into Ya/encia. 
2. What were the remarkable incidents in 1707 ? 


A. This year plainly-ſhewed che viciſſitude of all hu- 

man affairs; for the French having made greater efforts to 
recover their loſſes, than the allies did to improve their. 
victories, fortune ſeemed to declare in favour of the for- 
mer. In Spain, the earl of Ga/z.ay having attacked, very 


unſeaſonably, and againſt the advice of the earl of Peter- 


boraugh, the Spaniſh army at Alman xa, commanded by 


the duke of Bereick, and much ſuperior in number to 
his own, he was entirely defeated, and obliged to retire 
into Catania, with the ſhattered remains of his army, 
and to abandon, the kingdom of Valencia. This victory 


having puff d up the hearts of the Spasiardi, they diſ- 


poſſeis d the Portugae/e of Serpa and Moura, and after- 


wards retook Ciudad Rodrigo; while the duke of Orltans 
toox the city of Lerida. On another fide, marſhal Villar. 


having forced the lines and retrenchments ef the Germans 
at Biebl and Seo/hoffen, and enafted heavy contributions 
from. the dutchy of Hirtemberg, would inſallibly have 


puſh'd the conqueſts of his victorious army, if the elector 
of Henever, late king of Great-Britain, who took. 
upon himſelf the command of the forces of- the empire, 
(reinforced. by the Saxon whom the duke of Mar/borough 
ſent to him) had not ſtopt the progreſs of his arms ; or 


rather, if he had not been obliged to ſend off large detach · 
ments in order to ſave Toulon, to which the duke of Savoy 


and prince Eugene, aſſiſled by the Enxgliſb fleet under the 
command of Sir Claudeſiy Shove! had laid fiege. The 

Eugliſ were ſo much the more affected with the ill ſuo- 
ceſs of this enterprize, as the duke of Marlborough en- 
deavouted in vain to bring the French to an engagement 


in Handert, who always kept in inacceſſible intrenehments. 
In fine, the Emperor was the only ſovereign among the 
confederates, who this year knew how to fiſh in troubled 
waters ; for whilſt that his friends and enemies were em- 


ployed in other parts, his forces made the conqueſt of the 


kingdom of Naples, But Queen Anne gained alſo a par- 
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'doms of  Englond and Scatland,, which was happily com- 
pleated in 1706. And notwithſtanding the various ill 
ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, the two houſes of the firſt 
parliament of Great-Britain, as a teſtimony of their zeal 
and affection, preſented an addreſs, to her majeſty, where- 
in they declar d. That na peace could be ſafe or honout able, 
for ber majeſty, or ber allies, if Spain and the Weſt-Indies 
were [u ered to remain under the power of the Houſe of 
Bourbon. N f 08 f 

9. What ſleps did - Lewis XIV. take upon the news 
thereof? . r 
A. * reſolved to ea . Td that addreſs 

repent of what they ne; and being puffed u 
with the {mall advantages de be 5 1787. he 
'form'4 two great prajects for the year 1708. The firſt 
was the making the dominions of the Queen of Great- 
Britain the ſeat of war, and to ſet the Pretender; whom 
he conſidered in quality of King James III. upon the 
"throne ; and the ſecond, to drive the allies from the con- 
queſts they had made after the battle of Ramelies. - But 
both theſe enterprizes met with ill ſucceſs, equal to the 
raſhneſs with which they had been undertaken ; and for- 
tune, which the foregoing year ſeem'd to waver, now 
turned the ſcale in favour of the grand alliance. The 
Engliſh having put a ſtrong ſquadron _ to ſea, under the 
command of Sir George Byng, much earlier than the French 
expected, the Pretender, who was on board the French 
fleet, did but juſt ſhow himſelf on the coaſts of Scotland, 
without daring to go aſhore ; and found himſelf yery 
happy in having eſcaped the purſuit of the  Eng/i/h, ſince 
they took ſeveral of his officers. But notwithſtanding 
this diſappointment, the French gain'd their point in 
Flanders, where the credit which the elector of Bavaria 
Had ſtill preſerved in that country, together with the; art- 
ful management of the count de Bergheych, ſo far influen- 
'ced the inhabitants of Ghent and Bruges, that they im- 
mediately open'd their gates to the French troops; the 
_ dukes of Vendeſme and Burgunay, who commanded them, 
having gained a day's march over the duke of Marlborough, 
would infallibly have very much perplex d the” allies, had 
not monſieur Labene, governor of the caſtle f/ Ghent, 
arhus'd the e 1ewy two days. While theſe a 
| oing 
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camp at Leſines; paſed the Denaer, and a 
e Schelde at Oudenerde, came up with the French near 
this laſt place, which they had themſelves they 
mould have carried, before the confederstes had advan- 


other heroes than thoſe ſhe had crowned with never-fa- 
ding laurels at Blenheim, Ramelies, and Turin. Aa the 


ground gave way the infantry only had an opportunity of 
engaging ; chat of the French was foon 8 . 
and. would been entirely defeated, if the night had not 
favour d the retreat of the ſcattered remains of the French 
army, who withdrew to Ghent and Bruges, in order to 
take breath. The 
were the fatal witneſſes to this defeat; bũt the * Prince 
of Hanover, ſince King of Great-Britain, who was in the 
confederate army, fought with the ated bravery, and 
"won immortal glory. This action happen'd the 11th of 
Jah N. S. ſome time after which, the viftors went and 
laid fiege to Liſ, a city of great importance. An enter- 
prize of fo bold a nature ſurprized all Europe, and alarmed 
the French, who exerted themſelves to the utmoſt, in or- 
der to prevent its ſucceeding. ' And their generals, 
notwithſtanding that they were reinforced by the gar- 
riſons of ſeveral places, which the duke of Berwick 
brought them, did not yet dare attack the army un- 
der the duke of Mar/borough's command, which covered 
the ſiege ; but contented themſelves with cutting off from 
the allies all communication with Bruſſels, which ſup- 


pon this the duke of Marlborough thought of an expe- 
dient; for having ſent for a ſmall body of forces, wo 
RE . under 
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Aſterwards Gorge 11. King of Gris Britais aud 
Inland. | 
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princes of France, and the Pretender, 


lied them with all their ammunition and provinons. 
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under the command of general Erle, had alarmed the 


coaſts of France, and which took Poſt at Lefingen ; he by 
that means open d a communication with O/fend, whence 
he ſent for a conſiderable convoy of all neceſſaries. The 
duke of Vendeſme having notice of it, ſent Monſieur de 
la Motte at the head of 20,000 men, in order to intercept 
it; but general Nebb, whom the duke of Mar/borough had 
diſpatched with 7000 men to guard the convoy, totally 
routed the French at Wynendale 3 when the convoy being 
happily arrived at the camp of the allies, the city of Life, 
ſurrendered. ſome days after, viz. on the 23d of OZober, 
1708. N. 8, and as they were tender of the lives of a 
brave ſet of men, and willing to preſerve a work ſo per- 
ſect in its kind, as the citadel of Li/e, they only carried it 
on by ſap. Upon this the French redoubled their efforts, 
in order to diſtreſs the allies. The duke of Feado/me 
won the poſt at Le agen, and cut off the 
communication of the allies with O/end, by great in- 
undations between Bruges and Newport, and by their in- 
trenchments along the Schelde, ſent ſeveral partiesinto the 
feld, in order to harraſs the Dutch, and particularly to 
plunder and ravage the diſtrict of Boji-Je-duc, But the 
generals of the allies being indefatigably intent upon their 
buſineſs, and the duke of Mar/borough having found. 
means to provide proviſions out of the country of Artois, 
and the diftrifts of Furnes and Dixmude ; the eleQtor of 
Bavaria, as his laſt ſhift, march'd to attack Bru//s at the 
head of 15000 choſen men: But general Paſcal, the go- 
vernor of Bruſſeli, ſuſtain'd all the a'tacks of the enemy 
with ſo much reſolution and bravery ; and prince Eugene 
and the duke of Mariboraugb having routed the French wha 
guarded the Schelde ; came, or rather flew, ſo ſeaſonably to 
their aſſiſtance, that the duke of Bavaria was obliged to 
retire November 16. with the utmoſt precipitation and 
confuſion, and ſome days after marſhal Bouflers ſurrendet d 
the city of Liſle, November 29, upon honourable terms. 
It is very probable, that the French being of opinion that 
as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, the allies wauld content - 
themſelves with the conqueſt of that important place, they - 
thereupon ſeparated their army; but the duke of Mar/bo- 
rough and prince om, who were affected with te: 
« 


* 


3 | 
fols of Ghent, reſolved to take it Before the end of the 
campaign. They inveſted it the zoth of Derember N. 8. 
open'd the trenches the 24th, and notwithſtanding the 
2reat ſeverity of the winter, they obliged Monſieur de la 
Ate to ſurrender up the town the 3 1ſt, notwithſtanding 
that he had zo battalions and 19 Tian The re- 

duction of Ghent was follow'd with the enemy's abandon- 

ing Bruges, Plaſſendale, and Leffingen ; andi in the whole 
we may juſtly affirm, that tho“ we trace all the modern 
kiſtorians, we ſhall not find a campaign carried on to ſo 
onuſual a length; or ſo renown'd for a continued ſeries 
of memorable actions, as that whereof we have given 2 ge- 
neral idea, ts CET r er oP 

Jo 2 What remarkable tranſactions happen d this year 
in other parts of Ezrope ? | 

A. The duke of Savoy, like "a noble politician, laid 
hold of this favourable opportunity of revenging himſelf 
upon France; and having eluded the vigilance of marſhal 

Villars, who was order'd to oppoſe his march over mount 

Cenis, as if his royal highneſs had. intended to penetrate 

into Dauphine, he diſpoſſelsd the Frenth, who made 

little reſiſtance, of the fortreſs of Exi/les, Fort la Pe- 
rouſe, the valley of St. Martin, and Feneftrelles. By 
theſe” conqueſts this prince ſecured his In dominions 
againſt France, and gain'd. a free entrance into. the enemy's 
country, and beſides this great advantage, he made a for- 
tunate diverſion in favour of Char/es III. fo that as the 
duke de Noailles was oblig'd to ſend a detachment to 
reinforce marſhal Villars, he was by that means pre- 
vented from making any detachment upon Rouſſillon. It 
is true indeed, that the duke of Orleans diſpoſſels'd the 
allies of the city of Torteſa; and the chevalier , d' Ha, 
feld thoſe of Denia and Alicant ; but Sir Fobn Leate and 
eneral Sanbene gain'd much greater advantages over Kin 
bilip ; the former by reducing tlic fruitful Iſland und 
kingdom of Sarda, to the obedience of King Char, 
and the latter bythe conqueſt of Port-Mabon, and of the 
whole iſland of Minerca, which he took care to preſerve 

for the Britiſs nation, On the other fide, / the 52. 

niards having kept on the "defenſive in Efremailyra 

the Portugueſe army, reinforc'd with ſome ' Eagle 
- troops, put Maura and Ser pa which had been abandon'd, 
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by the enemies, inte a ſtate of defence ; and made an 
incurſign into Audalaſd, 'where they ter plunder, 
The only. remarkable tranſaQtion that happened [in Ger- 


many, Was, that the elector of Hanover, with ſome in- 
different forces of e Empire,” who were but ill pro- 
vided, baffled the delign which the duke of Bavaria bad 
formed of penetrating into the empire; inſomuch tha 
the latter, findigg he could do nothing in A/atie, went 
about the end of the 'camp..gn, and attacked Briſſelt, 
but with. jll ſucceſs. But Whilſt Mars and Bellona were 


U rgadl | the wild havock of war in all places, Cupis 


reſumed his wanton power ; and Hymen brought about 
ſeveral marriages in different courts of Earope, King 


Charles married the princeſs of nb, the mo 


accompliſhed lady in Germany 3, Jobs King of Portugal, 
who two years before had ſucceeded his father Don Pegro, 
the archdurchels Mary, Anze, King Charlier; and 
the King af Pri a, the ; princeſs downger of Micki 
burgh, Swerix. But whilſt theſe, three courts were full 


of oy, that of Great Britain was in deep ſorrow and | 


afflict ion for the death of prince George Denmark, 2 


wiſe, juſt, and kind prince; who with his conſort Queen 
Arne, was 2 moſt perfect pattern of conjugal affeQion 5 


who loved the Eng/iſp nation, was beloved by them, and 
was uplerſally regretted. . Beſides this, the year 1709, 
s remarkable for ſeveral great events ; the Muſcovites 


gain'd: ſeveral advan over the Sede; the Feder of - 


Palatine, was reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the Upper Pa- 


latinate, with theſame rank and title that had been veſted 
in the houſe of Bavaria by the treaty of Manſer ; the 


eleftor of Brunſwick Lunenburgb or Hanover, was at | 
of Savoy received the inveltiture of Mantua and Mon/errat ; 
the ban of the EF apire was publiſhed againſt the duke of 
Mantug ; and'laſtly-by the good offices and powerful ſol- 
licitatians of Great Britain and Holland, the ſucceſſion t 
the principality of Nerafebatel, was decided in favour of 
the King of Profie. . 2 2th | i 
9. What wete the tranſactions of the year 1709? 
A. The, King of France, ifinding that inſtead of having 


ſucceeded in hi laſt projects, the allies had gained freſh 
1 Aa 2 advan- 


acknowledged as ſuch by the electoral college 3 the duke 


wo 
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advantages over the two crowns, liens at laſt to the voice 
of his Subjects, who oppreſſed with the havock of war, 
and famine, beſought him to procure them peace and 
bread ; and by the interpoſition of Monſieur Pet um, the 
miniſter of Ho/fein, a negociation was carried on at the 
Hague. . i 6 ä YR 
9. What was the ſucceſs thereof 
A. The preſident de Rowille, and the marquiſs de 
Torci, with the miniſters of the Emperor, of Great. Bri- 
tain, and the States General, agreed on forty articles pre- 
liminary to a general peace; but as it was ſtipulat 
one of theſe articles, that Sy Philip ſhould yield up 
and quit Spain in two months; Lewis XIV. could not 
acquieſce with ſuch hard, and in ſome meaſure, impraQti- 
cable, conditions; and therefore did not think himſelf 
obliged to ratify the preliminaries which his miniſters had 
deſigned : And in order to raiſe the indignation of his 


ſubjects againſt the exorbitant demands of the allies, and 


thereby encourage the former to ſubmit with patience to 


the burthens and calamities of war;; his moſt Caries 


Majeſty wrote circular letters to the prelates of his 

dom, and the governors of his provinces, containing the 

reaſons which hindered his ſubjects from enjoying the 

tranquility he had endeavoured to procure them. 

14 What meaſures did the allies take on this occa- 
: . e 


A. Incenſed at the equivocal proceedings of the French, 
they reſolved to improve their lalt ad vantiges, and to pro- 
ſecute the war with vigour. Accordingly prince Fu- 
gene and the duke of Mar/borough. put themſelves at the 
head of the confederate army, and marched towards the 
enemy, whom they found entrenched in the plain of Lens, 
under the command of marſhal Villars, but finding it 
impoſſible to bring them to an epgagement, they beſieged 
the important city of Tournay, and in two months from 
the firſt opening of the trenches, the city and *® citadel 
was ſurrendered to them. Some days after, the allies 
attacked the French, who being advantagiouſly encampe 
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| reteſt, like a brave and ex experienced captain. ' Thus vie- 
4 by attended upon the conc 
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and entrenched at Malplatgue and fighting with greatbeas 
very 1 7 the command of matſhals Fillars and Bos fers, 


repulſed the confederates ſeveral times, and made a read- 


ful laughter of the Byleb iafantry;; but at laſt they were 


oblige? to ſubm po tot er and 7 bravery of 
Engliſh, wk 2 headed by the earl of Ortney, general 
wither the. duke of 4rzy/e, and ſome other young no- 
blemep, 12 5 the "French from their e 1.1 | 

rde to the cayalry 9 8 

10 ſoon obliged thoſe of the enemy to pO 45 M. 
ſhal de Villars.. in the heat of the engigement, - having 
receiyed a dangerous wound, which had 7 1 
him from acting, marſhal” de Bau ſlers made an re 


ederate ar „ bat it coſt them 
"Hh howeyer, it was ſoon crowne: J with the taking 


, Which the French would fin have covered. 


Did. the high allies triym th « ally i in all places? 
Nothing, or worle t han” n „Was done in Ger- 


nam, which at laſt & oblige the eleftor of Hanover to lay 


down his command, as his 4 bro Mas | in a Ip ror | 
e campaign in Piedm 


diſputes” that "aroſe between the courts of 
Vienna. aud Turin, with reſpect to the claim which the 


8 bk of Savoy laid to , foie dependencies of the Milapeſe. 


e.S; attiard!, under the command of the marquis de 
defeated the eee on the banks of the Caya ; 


| 2 The ear] of Galway, who had been always unſucceſifal 
ige the unfortunate "battle of Alnab xa, very narrowly 
| eſcaped Belag taken prifoner. Some days before, lieute- 


nant- *generdl'Stanbope advanced with the Ex2/7þ fleet,” in 
order to ſuccour the caſtle of Alicant ; but finding it im- 
praticable, * he cduſed it to be ſurrendered upon honiottra- 


ble terms, in order to ſave the lives of the few brave men 


that remained alive, and who had behaved "themſelves 


With the utmoſt intrepidity. On the other"fide, on 
| e Abo the year before had checked the 


of the duke of Orleans arms in Catalonia, mad . 
10% 18.990 wa, and lis French 15006, 
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ſelf maſter of Balaguer, where he took a great number 
of priſoners: Beſides the abovementioned event relating 
to the grand alliance, the year 1709 will be memorable 
for the ſignal victory which the Czar of Maſcory gained 
at Pultoroa the Sth of. Tah, N. S. over the King of 
Sweden, whoſe army having been entirely defeated, that 
_ unfortunate prince was obliged to fly for ſhelter into the 
Turkiſþ territories, where he was received with greater 
humanity than he would perhaps have met with among 
the Chriſtians, 2 N 
2. What were the tranſactions of 1710 ? 
A. Aſſoon as the campaign in 1709 was ended in 
Flanders, the French made new overtures of peace, and 
Monſieur Peikum was again employed for renewing the 
negociations 3 but the conferences which were held at 
Gertruydenberg, were as unfucceſsful as thoſe of the Hague 
had been the preceding year ; and the miniſters of France 
withdrew, but not without diſcovering ſome reſentments 
againſt thoſe of the States General, who carried on the 
negociations in the name of the reſt of the allies, upon 
pretence that due reſpect had not been ſhewn to their 
Din the bf Gh uf 15 © ſycceſs of this 
„What was the true cauſe o ſs of thi 
ha negociation ? | 3 
A. The Dutch ſtrongly inſiſted that King Pills ſhould 
give up Spain and the Weft: Indio ;] but the French re- 
ſolved they ſhould remain in his power, and excited by the 
diſtractions which the famous Dr. Sachevere/ had raiſed 
in Eng/and, and having by their emiſſaries, particularly 
by the Abe Gautier, ſounded thoſe who were bent upon 
the duke of Mar/borough's ruin, and of thoſe miniſters 
who adhered to him; the French, I ſay, depending upon 
a ſudden change in Eng/and, which might be favourable 
to their intereſts, would come to no other terms, than the 
engaging themſelves to furniſh a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney, in order to oblige King Philip to quit Spain; and 
upon the refuſal of the Dutch to accept of this offer, they 
ſuddenly broke up the conferences at Geriruydenberg. 
3 — this, what ſteps did the allies take? 5 
A. The Dutch made loud complaints againſt the intri- 
guing proceedings of the French, who under ſpecious pre- 
tences, had cluded the fundamental point of the laſt ne- 
i gociation 3 
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gociation ; and Queen Anne, who had not as yet changed 
her views, with reſpect to the affairs of Exrope, approved 
the conduct of the States General. Thus the war. was 
carried on, and prince Eugene and the duke of Maribo. 
rough, . I the French of the cities of Dorway, 
Jenas 


Bethune, . t, and Airs. 
2, What was tranſacted in other parts ? 3 
A. The elector of Brunſwick having prudently laid 


down the command of the army of the empire; and the 


duke of Sawey, beſides his diſcontent at the court of 
Vienna, being indiſpoſed, and ay” of acting, no- 
thing was done worth taking notice of, either in Germany 
or Piedmont ; but to make amends for this, thocampaign - 
was carried on very brigkly in Spain, and was crowned 


with great ſucceſs ; for King Phi/ip having put himſelf at 


the head of his army reinforced by ſome Walloons, advan- 


ced firſt towards Balaguer, making ſhew as if he intend- 


ed to attack King Charles, who was encamped near that 
lace, with a much inferior force. The armies continued 
or ſome days in fight of one another, without coming to 


an engagement; but no ſagher were thoſe of the allies 


joined the reinforcements which lieutenant-general 
Stanhope had brought from 7aly, and ſome other troops 
from the Lempourdan, than King Charles marched to- 
wards the enemies; and general Stanbope having paſſed 
the Noguera With great diligence, where he met with 


nineteen ſquadrons of Spaniards, ſupported by two brit 


gades of foot, poſted at Almenara, attacked them, 7% 
27, N. S. 1710, with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, . that 
in * than 10 a. hour, with fifteen 8 of horſe 
and dragoons he broke them, puſhed them one over ano- 
ther, put about 1500 of them to the ſword, and would 
have gained a compleat victory over them, if the night 
coming on had not favoured their retreat under the cannon 


of Lerida King Charles, in order to improve this ad- 
vantage, purſued his competiter with incredible ſpeed, 


and coming up with him near Saragaſſa, Auguſ 20, N. S. 
1710, totally routed his army, in fight of that city, where 
the conquerors entered in a triumphant manner. King 
Philip, who, by reaſon of his indiſpoſition, had been pre- 
vented from coming to the battle, withdrew with a ſmall 
guard ; and the ſeattered remains of his army diſperſed 

f ih 


. Tay - 
in different parts. Fortune favoured theallics with ayew 
opportunity of making themſelves maſters of all Spain, if 
they had known how to improve it; but inſtead of ſeng. 
ing a conſiderable force towards Navarre, in order to j 
tercept the ſuccours which the duke of Vendeſne ya; 
bringing to the vanquiſhed ; they marched direetiy to Me 
arid, either from the hopes they had of plundering Ca/ite, 
or of being  xeinforced by the Portwgye/e.. Fru $f in 
the latter, and terrifed with the apprehenſions pf. eig 
'overpower'd by King Philiy' för, which jncrpaled . 
ly, the allies took a reſolution of retiring into, Cart 
nia; but in their retreat, the enemy purſued them ſo 
Ciole, that eight battalions, and is many , {quadrans of 
Exgliſb, having very unſeaſonably fortified themſelves jn 
the little town of | Zriauega, the duke of Yengaſme at- 
tacked them on a, ſudden, and obliged. rhem to ſurrer 
themſelves priſoners, of War, Dec. g. N. S. Upon the 
firſt news that general Staremberg heard of the danger 
the Exgliſb were in, 1 in order to j 4 
cour them, with the Germans and Dutch ; but unfortu- 
nately meeting with the Spani/h army near Ville Pig. 
he was obliged to come . de the iqth of 


6 
* 


Des. N S. The battle was hot and blopdy, and, was 
parted only by the night. The allies arropated the vic- 
tory to themſelves, and indeed had ſome marks of it; but 
the Spaniardi gathered the fruits of it, and obliged them 
to quit Arragen, and fortify themſelves in Cata/on;a. 
Thus the ill ſucceſs of the allies at Bribugga, tarniſh'd the 
laurels they had won at A/menara and Neil 3 And 
 notwichltanding thoſe, twp defeats, King Ei had the 
. ſazisfaction and advantage to receiye the moſt henal ;teſli- 
- monies of the fidelity of the CaHiHjẽ]u r. 
2. How was this ill ſucceſs taken in Exgland 'S ; 


A. The duke of Mar/borough's friends were yery much 


troubled at it; but thoſe who were bent upon. the ruin 
of that illuſtrious hero, were overjoyed at it. 

2. What was their view in this © 

A. They juſtly concluded, that the ſureſt means to 
make him no longer uſeful, was to Make a peace ;, and 
the ill ſuccefs which had attended upon the arms of the 
ales in Spain, at the concluſion of this campaign, ſery d 


them for a handle to infinyate that, it \vas abſolutely he. 
44 * : | — 0 
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ceflary to come to 2 peace; and alſo ſurther'd the pro- 

jets they had already concerted with the French agents. 
Q. Who was at the head of this pacific Party ? 

A. Mr. Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, an able 

man, of an ambitious temper ; whoſe credit was great 

in the houſe of commons, who had cheſe him for their 


ſpeaker in three ſucceſſive parliaments ; and who, not- 


withſtanding his being diſmiſs'd from his poſt of ſecretary 
of ſtate, i had manag'd matters ſo well, as ſtill to have free, 
tho? private, accels to the queen, by the means of Lady 
Maſhan, her majeſty's favourite. This Lady was very 
ſerviceable to him, in the revenge he took of thoſe who 
had occaſion'd his removal, after his having extricated 
them from the utmoſt difficulties. 4-29 
2. After what manner did he take his revenge? 

A. He began by making the queen have an ill opini 
of the Whigs, who, in the tryal of Dr. Sacheverel, had 
delivered their notions with great freedom upon kingly 
dignity, and hereditary right. He afterwards obſerv'd 


to the queen, who was : jealous of her authority, the 


odigious power which the duke and dutcheſs of Merl- 
$a and their near relations had aſſumed to them- 
ſelves -in the adminiſtration, and in the diſpoſal of 
favours and employments; and the little deference and 
reſpe& which they ſhewed, on different occaſions, to her 
ſacred majeſty. * Queen Anse mind being thus prejudiced, 
they began by removing the earl of Sunderland, ſon-in-law 
to the duke of Marlborough, from his poſt of ſecretary. of 
ſtate. The earl of Godalphin, whoſe only ſon had mar- 
ried the eldeſt daughter of the aforeſaid duke, was 
quickly after removed from his poſt of lord high-treaſurer ; 
in the next place, the Whig parliament, devoted to that 
miniſter, was diſſolved, and a new one was called, which 
proved a Tory one, and at the devotion of the Miniſtry 
which governed in the queen's name till ſhe died. 

2 Who were the chief Perſons of the Miniſtry ? 

A. The earl of Oxford, whoſe character has been al- 
ready deſcribed, and who was ſoon made lord high- 
3 Sir Simon Harcourt, who was firſt made lord 
keeper, and afterwards lord high chancellor, and a peer of 


the realm; and Mr. St. John, who was made . 


of ſtate, and afterwards viſcount Bo/inbroke. 2 


— 


- 
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2. What was done with the duke of Marllyraugh? 
A. As the new miniſters: were got yet well ſettled in 
their poſts, that illuſtrious warrior enjoyed the ſupreme 
command of the army for ſome time langer. 
2. What actions didthe perform in 1711  - -, 
A. Prince Eugene being returned. intg Germany with 
the imperial and Palatine forces, in ordet to oppoſe the 
elector of Bavaria deſigns, all that the duke of Mart. 
birough could do, was © force the French lines, which 
they thought impenetrable, and to take Bauchain in 
the light of the enemy. 1 . 
2. What tranſactions happened in Germany? 101 
A. None that were remarkable, excepting that Kin 
Charles III. was peaceably elected and crowned emperor 
in the room oſ his brother Fo/eph,; who died of the mall 
pox the 11th of April.  _ 4g d IS 
2. Did his death odcaſion any change in the affairs of 
ope f r ee i 


| A. The Baglb miniſters, who were reſolved. upon: 


peace, took advantage of it, in order to accept of peace, 
upon the conditions which Monſieur Menager offered in 
the name of the French; and as the duke of Mgritorough 
refuſed to enter into their meaſures, he was removed 
from all his employments, and the command of the army 
Was beſtowed upon the duke of Ormend. L N en 
2. What did this new General perform in 121272 
A. He blindly ſuffered himſelf to be governed by the 
miniſters who had. raiſed him; let ſlip a fine opportunity 
he had of defeating the French; and which prince Eugen, 
would fain have improved; refuſed to aſũſt that prince 
in forming the ſiege of Landreci; ſeparated from the ab 


lies, and drew off the Engliſh forges, and -publiſhed a 


truce with France, Which not only occaſioned the defeat 
of the allies at Deuain, but the raiſing of the ſiege of Las- 
dreci, and the loſs of Doway, Bouchain, and Qaęſnoy. 

2. What memorable tranſactions happened in 1713? 


A. Notwithſtanding the ſtrong remonſtrances of the 


elefor of Hanover, the pacific miniſters of Great: Britain 
had already begun to negociate publickly a peace with 


France, and had formed a congreſs at Lurechi, where the | 


e allies, were obliged to ſend their plenipotentiaries. 
hoſe of England ſcarce ated. as mediatare ; and _ 
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xv. and Queen Anne, having before hand en 
the conditions of peace, they obliged the ſeveral princes 
who formed the grand alliance to accept them, the em- 
peror excepted, who was afterwards forced to make à ſe- 
parate treaty at Baden: Thus King Philip was left in 

quiet poſleſhon of the Spaxiſh throne, and the victories 
Ind hefe of the allies during this long ſeries of war, 
which had coſt immenſe ſums, and ſo much blood, evapo- 
rated almoſt into ſmoak. 


. Did Quern Aus long exjoy the peace ſhe had pro- 


" Todead af claiming all Europe, as was her inten- 
tion, , ſhe drew upon herſelf. numberleſs domeſtic troubles; 
which ſoon. brought her to the grave. | 

2. What was the occaſion of thoſe uneaſineſſes? 

A. The perſons who formed the Miniſtry, who, as is 
uſual with courtiers, had united themſelves only-ont of 
different political views, and for the. ſake of their private 
intereſts, theſe finding they were all diſappointed of their 
hopes, came at laſt to a N which they carried to ſuch 
4 height, that, laying aſide the reſpect they owed to a 
miſtreſs who had diſtipguiſhed them with the higheſt 
marks of her favour, — did not ſeruple to break out 
into the moſt bitter invectives, even in her preſence. Her 
majeſty, who was already weigh'd down dy the burthen 
of her infirmities, was ſo deeply afflicted to find nere 
abuſed by thoſe very miniſters, to whom ſhe had yielded 
all her confidence, that being ſeized witha kind of lethar- 
gy, ſhe expir'd ſoine days after, viz. on the 1ſt of 4. - 
Lt 14. 

2. Had Queen Anne any Children. 

A. Yes, ſeveral, but they all died very young, ; The 
Does of Glauceſter, who Jived the longeſt, died at ten en: 

A 

1 Peceibe the qualities of Queen Anne. _ 

A. To conſider her private character, ſhe was prudent, 
virtuous, charitable, and a perſect model of piety. As a 
ſovereign, ſhe was ealy, kind and generous 3 but at the 
ſame time jealous of the royal prerogatives, and would: 
have a Hand in the ſeveral parts of the adminiſtration. 
As ſhe appeared to change her views with reſpect to 


po- 
liticks, ſhe was alternately beloved both by the bags and 
Beſides 


the Tories. ' 
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Beſides the above character, we ſhall oblige our Rea · 
ders with the following, inſcribed on a marble Pillar; e- 
reed to the memory of her Majeſty, by Sarah, dutcheſs 
of Marlborough. | Av | 


Queen Anxe was very graceful and Majeſtick in her 
Perfon : Religious without affectation. She always meant 
well: She had no falſe ambition; which appeared, by 
her never complaining at king Villiamꝭ being preferred 
to the crown before her, when it was taken from the king 
her father, for following ſuch counſels and purſuing ſach 
meaſures, as rendered the Revolution neceſſary. It was 
her greateſt affliction, to be forced to act againſt him, e- 
ven for ſecurity. Her journey to Nottingham was never 
concerted, but occaſioned by the great canſternation ſhe 
was under at the king's return from Salisbury. She always 
paid the greateſt reſpect to king William and queen Mary, 
never inſiſted upon any one circumſtance of grandeur, 
more than what was eſtabliſhed in her family by king 
Charles II. although, after the Revolution, ſhe was pre- 
ſumptive Heir to the crown, and after the death of her 
ſiſter, was in the place of prince of Wales. Upon her 
acceſſion to the throne, the civil liſt was not increaſed. 
The late earl of Gogolphin, lord high treaſurer of England, 
often ſaid, that, from accidents in the cuſtoms, 
in the collection, it did not ariſe, one year with another, 
to more than five hundred thouſand pounds a year. She 
had no vanity in her expences, nor bought any one jewel 
in the whole time of her reign. She paid out of her ci- 
vil liſt, many penſions granted in former reigns, which 
have ſince been thrown upon the publick. When a war 
was neceſſary to ſecure Europe againſt the power of France, 
ſhe contributed, in one year, towards the war, out of her 
civil liſt, ene hundred thouſand pounds, in eaſe to her 
ſubjes. She granted the revenue ariſing from the firſt 
fruits, to augment the proviſions of the poorer clergy. 
She never refuſed her private charity to proper objects. 


Until a few years before her death, ſhe never had but 


twenty thouſand pounds a year for her privy purſe. At 
the latter end of her reign, it did not exceed twenty fix 
thouſand pounds a year; which was much to her honour, 
becaulc it is ſubject to no account. And as to her robes, 
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years ſhe . thirty two thouſand and fifty pounds, 2 
including the Coronation expence. She was extre = 
well bred, treated her chief ladies and ſervants as if they 


her wag decent, and full of dignity, n ws 


cenſion, without art of meaneſs. 1 
All this I kriow- to be true. 
SARAH MARLBOROUGH, . 
M, doc, xi. 
2009900/00/00000008 
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1 King George I. 
what Right did be ſucceed to the Crown * 


415 have already x tend 1 ſuppoſe, the Hiſtory oF 
the late King I ane, ind King William his Son-in-law 3 
of the Abdi len of the former, and Reign of the lat- 
ter, in which laſt Reign there was an Act of Parliament 
made, to ſettle the Sueceſſion of the Crown of Great- 
Britain in the Houſe of Hanootr. . wired! 
2: What 30 litorline fy of him? | BE 
; M. de Yotraire, who wrote the Hiſtory of Charles 
N 2 King of Sturden, gives the following Account of 
him, vis > Phat he was in years when he was called to 
reign over a People whoſe Language he did not under- 
ſtand well; and where every thing was ſtrange to bim4 
— upon himſelf wg 7 aa of Raue, chan 
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had been her equals. Her behaviour to all that aÞproached” © 
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as King of England, and his great Ambition was to im- 
: _—" his German Dominions. He went over every 
ear to viſit his Subjects there, who adored him. In o- 
cher things, he was 8 with what he could en- 
joy as a Man, than as @ King. The Pride of Majeſty 
was what he hated ; and his Delight was to converſe in 
great Familiarity "with « few old Courtiers. He was not 
the King that made the greateſt Figure in Ezrope ; but 
he was one of the wiſeſt, and perhaps the only one that 
could taſte upon a Throne the pleaſures of friendſhip and 
a private life. | : 
2. Were there any alterations at court upon his ma - 
jeſty 's acceſſion to the throne } . N 
A. Ye. e 7h 
„ +: 1.1527. 
A. The duke of Ormond, who was greatly in e- 
ſteem of the people, was diiplaced, and his high poſts of 
honour were given to the duke of Mar/boreugh and o- 
thers: The earl of Oxford, who was firſt miniſter of 
ſlate, and lord high treaſurer to the late queen, Was re- 
moved from his offices, and committed priſoner to the 
tower, where he was confined a long time. The Com- 
mons jmpeached him of high Crimes and Miſdemeanors, 
for which he was tryed, and acquitted by his Peers. 
2 Were there no other alterations? | | | 
A. Ves. The lord viſcount Bolingbroke, who had been 
ſecretary of State in the latter end of the fame reign, 
fled to France, for fear of being taken into. cuſtody, and 
impeached by the Commons. After he had been abroad 
for ſome years, his Majeſty was moſt graciouſly -plea(- 
ed to pardon him; but the honourable houſe of Com- 
mous, who had impeached him of high-treaſon, would 
not reverſe the attainder; However, he came back to 
England, where he hath, as well as in France, lived in a 
private manner ſometims. 2 
' ©. Pray tell me what became of the duke of Ormond, 
who had made ſo great a figure ſome time in the world 
For his generofity and valour ? | | 
A. 1 ſhould have told you, that he alſo fled to France, 
(chere he was received with the greateſt honours) for fear 


ef. an impgachment; and that he lived in Spain, 2 


tw) 
fince at Hoiguen in France, in in- great ſplendor and 2 
ſicence. | 
9. Did no troubles happen in this king's reign | 
A. Ia the year 17 2 a rebellion. broke out in Scotland, 
Y 


fomented and. headed by the earl of Mar and other Score 
ers, in favour of the pretender. At the ſame time. 8 
rebellion alſo broke out in Lancaſhire in England, headed 
by the earl of. Derwentwater, lord Widarington, earl 
of Nithi/dale, ear! of Winton, earl of Caramwath. lord 
viſcount Kenmure, and lord Nairn, the generals Forfler, 
Mackintoſh, &c 
bs * What was the conſe uence of theſe rebellions ? 
. The king's army in Kotland, commanded by the 
dale ot Argyle, entirely defeated che rebels in the barge 
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_ - Pumblainand 2 | 
2 VE Kees they doing in England in the mean 
1 ime 

* A. Some of the Scots, who had joyn '4 the Eng/i 5 


}f march'd. to Preflon in Lancaſhire, where they had taken 
r- up their quarters, The king's army, commanded by 
e generals Mili and Carpenter, upon information that the 
1 rebels were encamp'd there, marched up to them, at- 2 
85 tacked them with great bravery, entirely defeated them, | 
and took ſeveral priſoners ; among whom were the ſe- 

veral lords before mentioned, and : ſeveral gentlemen 
n of note, ſome of whom were impriſoned, wied and exe- 
cuted. ' The lords were ſent to the tower of Londen, tried | 
d by their peers, and all received ſentence to be beheaded. | 
d on Tower- Hill. | 58 


2 9. Were they all beheaded ? 

1. A” None but the lords Derwentweter and Kinmurez 
d the lord Vithiſdale having, the Day before the intended 
0 execution, made his eſcape from the Tower in a woman's 


a habit; and the other four were pardoned. 
9 Where was the Pretender all this time?? 

1, A. In Scotlund; but OW head the rebels, nor ap⸗ 
d pear in any engagement or battle. 

| 2, What became of him, the Scots lords, and the 6 | 
"R ther rebels ? | 
ir A. Aker they had been defeated by the Ling's r. 2 
d my, at the battle of Damblain, he, with the 4 
e H 
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to France, where many of them were entertain'd in the 
French king's ſervice ; others went into the ſervice of 
Spain; and many of them into the ſervice of Muſcory, 
Sweden, &c. : 

9. Did the Pretender continue long in France? 

A. No; the duke of Or/zans, who was then re- 
gent of that kingdom, obliged him to retire from the 
French dominions; after which he went to Rome, where 
he was kindly received by the Pope and Cardinals, on ac- 
count of his being a Papiſt. 

2. Had King George any Wars ? 

A. In the year 1717, while the Emperor of Germany 
was engaged in « war with the Turks, the King of Spain 
took that advantage, and landed an army in Sardinia, an 


Ifland in the Mediterranean Sea, belonging to the Em- 


peror, which he ſoon conquer d. After this Succeſs, he 


invaded the kingdom of Sicily, of which the duke of 


Savoy was king, and in a ſhort Time the whole country 
ſubmitted to him. While the king of Spain, was thus 
going on viftorioufly, the Emperor made a Peace with 
the Tarts, much to his Advantage. | 
2. What was the conſequence of this peace? 
A. The King of Sicily, who had his country taken 
from him, applied himſelf, by his ambafladors, to the 
Emperor and the King of Great-Britain, to recover his 
kingdom for him ; and that he would be ſatisfied with the 
fs Iſland of Sardinia, in lieu of the rich and plentiful 
fland of Sicily, provided he could have the title of King 
of Sardinia. Upon this agreement the Emperor ſoon 
landed a powerful body of forces. in Sardinia, which in 
a ſhort time reduced that country to the obedience ' of 
the duke of Savoy, of which he had the title of King. 
But it was not ſo eaſy to drive the Spaniards out of Sicily, 
who had a great army there, and likewiſe a good fleet of 
their own ſhips on the coaſts to aſſiſt them. As the Em- 
peror had no ſhips of his own, he ſollicited the King of 
Great Britain, by virtue of the quadruple alliance, (which 
was a league formed between the Emperor, the Kings of 
 Great-Britain and France, and the States General of Hel- 
land, to guarantee and defend each others dominions in 
cafe they ſhould be invaded by any enemy ;) accordingly 
the King of Great-Britain ſent a powerful fleet up the 
W Mediterranean 
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Mediterranean fea, commanded by Sir G 5 
(afterwards created Lord N who con In 
with the Spaniards; upon which a bloody ſea-fight en - 
ſued, in which the Spaniards were entirely defeated, and 
all their ſhips (which were the beſt and moſt. numerous 
they had ſince the Sid armada,) were entirely burnt, 
ſunk, or taken by the Engizh ; after which, the Empe-» 
ror ſoon became maſter of Sicily. 

2. What did the King of Spain do upon this? 

A. He endeayour'd to invade — in favour 
the Pretender, by ſending 500 men to the Highlands, - 
who encamp'd at G/-xfhils, and intended to ſend thither 
ſeveral thouſand troops more, who, after they were em- 
barked, were drove to their Ports, and ſeveral of their 
Ships were diſperſed and loſt. | T 

2. Did any of the Scots riſe in arms upon the landing 
r 

A. No. It Was not ears 
felt the ſmart of a rebellion. 8 " 
2 What became of the Spaniard: at Glenfbils? 
A. General Fade, who commanded the King's army 
in Scotland, attacked them in their Trenches, and they 


furrender'd themſelves Priſoners of War. 


2. Were the affairs of Europe ſettled after this? | 
A. No. 'The French and Spaniards had a war, and as 
the King of England was obliged to 'affiſt France, he ſent 
about 4000 troops, and a fleet to the coaſts of Spain: 
The forces commanded by the lord viſcount Codbbazr, 


landed at Vigo, and took it; and after taking contributions 


from the Inhabitants, reimbark'd for Eng/and, where 
they arrived ſafe without any confiderable loſs of men. 
2. Did the war end upon this? _ | 
A. There was a ceſſation of arms agreed upon, and a 
congreſs was held at Cambray, to ſettle the affairs of Eu- 
oe; but that was broke up without ſucceſs. Afterwards 
ere was another congreſs at Soiſſeus, at which they did 
but little bufineſs., The King of Spain dufing the laſt 
mentioned congreſs beſieged Gibraltar with a numerous 
army, commanded by experienced officers ; but notwith- . 
ſtanding all their efforts, the beſieged beat them off, and 
maintained. the garriſon with great bravery, which o- 
bliged the Spaniard: to raiſe the Siege. 4 . 
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2. Did Hoftilities end here? 2 

A. No. The Spaniard: took ſeveral Exgliſb ſhips in 
America, as well as on the coaſt of Spain: 

D. What was the Conſequence of this War? 
A. The King of Englang, upon receiving certain 
news, that the Emperor and the King of Spain had en- 
tered into an Alliance to ſupport ' each -other's Intereſt, 
took into the pay of Great-Britain tꝛ000 Heſſian troops, 
as allo ſeveral other German and Swediſh regiments, and 
reſolved to attack the emperor in Flanders, while the 
king of France was to attack him in Germany, | 
Did this War go on ? 3 
A. No. The Emperor and his Britennick Majeſty a- 
| greed upon a peace, and were good Friends. 

2. What other remarkable things happened in this 
A. It is ſaid, a,conſpiracy was formed againſt his Ma- 
. in the year 1722, for ſetting the Pretender on the 

3 0 * 6 a | 

1 5 eg were the perſons ſuſpected to be concerned 
r 2 1 J 
AHA. There were ſeveral taken upon ſuſpicion viz, 
the Duke of Norfo!h, (a Roman Catholick, and the firſt 
Peer of England.) the earl of Orrery, the lord North 
and Grey, Dr. Atterbury biſbop of Rochefler, Chrifiopber = 
27 Eſq; Captain Nelli, and the Reverend George 


Ho many of them were'tried? 
A Only the thtee following, viz. The biſhop of 
Rocheſter, councellor Layer, and the Reverend Mr. Kzlly : 
The biſhop was found guilty, deprived of his biſhopriek, 
and baniſhed his Majeſty's dominions : councellor Layer 
was hang'd and quarter'd ; and Mr. George Kelly was to 
be confined in the tower of Linden during life, N. B. 
He made his eſcape, from the tower, in 1736, and went 
to the duke of Ormond at Avignon in France. 

2. What begumeof the other Perſons you mentioned? 
A. As nathing could be proved againſt them, they w 
ſet at Liberty. ASS” or 
2. Was king Gedcge ever married? | 

A. Yes; to Sophia Dorothy, only daughtet to the duke 
of Zell, by whom he had a ſon and daughter, vi. George 
Auguſtus, born Oflober Zo, 1683, the preſent king * 
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Ereat-Britain, whom God long preſerve, . who married, 
Auguſt 22, 1 705, Wilhelmina-Charlotta-Caroline, daugh- 


ter of his highneſs Jobs Frederick, Marquis of Branden« 
| ne aw. deſcended of the ancient and illuſtrioug 


electoral family of Brandenburgh. Sopbia- Dorothy, born 
March 16, 1686-7, was married in 1706, to her firſt 
couſin,  Frederick-William, king of Pruſſia, and electot 
of Brandenburgh, by whom ſhe has iſſue ſeveral Princes 
and Princeſſes. 1 ke” 5 
2. In what manner did King George dye ? a 
A. I have already mentioned, that he uſed to viſit his 
German dominions once a Year ; and in 1727, as he was 
going to Hanover, he was taken ill on the road thither, firſt - 
with a great drowfineſs ; afterwards his right hand turned 
pale, like a Leproſy, and at laſt grew white and dead ; upon 
which his Majeſty ordered his attendants to drive as fait as 
they could to O/naberg, (the plate he was born at) where 
he arrived about ten o'clock at Night, when his Majeſty. 


, 


was let blood, and put to bed : but he continued very un- 
| ealy and could not fleep, and about two in the morning 


expired, univerſally lamented by all his Germes ſubjects, - 
to whom he was an indulgent Prince. 

2, Pray deſcribe the perſon and qualities of that prince. 
A. He was of a middle Stature, and well proportioned, 
of a grave and majeſtick countenance : He was of a ſeri- 


ous temper, and ſpoke very little, but judiciouſly ; yer. 


very affable to thoſe who applied to him, expecting they 
ſhould {1 firſt, and hearing, with patience, . what they 
had to ſay : Whence it appears, that his reſervedneſs was 
the effect of his wiſdom, and of the ſolidity of his ge- 

nius. - He was accompliſhed in all princely exerciſes, and“ 


pn underſtood the art of war, not in Theory only, 
u 


t in Practice; having dillinguiſhed himſelf as well by 
his conduct as by his perſonal gallantry and valour, in 
many glorious campaigns in Hungary and the Morea againſt _ 
the Turks, and in Germany and Flanders againſt the 
French; and although of invincible courage, and indefatigable 
induſtry in war, he was obſerved to be naturally 'inclina- 
ble to Peace; a mixture of qualities, which the expe- 
rience of all Ages, hath ſhewn to have been the character 
of the greateſt and moſ} accompliſhed Princes. FR 
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e 
He was no leſs experienced in the affairs of civil 
vernment and of the cabinet, than in thoſe of war. 
| uſed at Hanover to read all his diſpatches himſelf, and to 
write the greater part of his Letters with. his own Hand 
nding a conſiderable portion of his time, at ſettled 
rs, in his cloſet with his miniſters. ' + - 
He was perfectly regular in the Oeconomy of his Re- 
venues we Houſhold, of which he himſelf was the 
chief inſpector. . As an inſtance of this, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to mention, That the expenee of his palace, as to 
. . eating and drinking, was paid every Saturday; the ſalaries 
of his miniſters in foreign courts, once a month; and the 
- gecounts of the officers of his houſehold, and of his guards 
and other forces, twice a year. His propenſity to fruga- 
lity never reſtrained his liberality in the diſtribution of re- 
Wards, adequate to the ſervices that were done him; in 
which he did not ſuffer himſelf to be exceeded by any o- 
| ther. His adm iniſttation was always equitable, mild and 
prudent. There was not any prince in Europe more be- 
ed than he was by his hereditary ſubjects, amongſt 
= whom no faction or diſtinction is to be heard of ; and 
wo are never weary of reciting glorious inſtances of his 
juſtice end moderation, eſpecially in controverſies "be- 
tween the -prince and private perſons, relating to the title 
of lands and inheritances, c. He ungenſtood the conſli- 
tution of the Britiſß Monarchy. better than any foreigner 
| living, and never ſpared any application to perfect him · 
| ., Ffelf in the knowledge of it. He was Mie addicted to. 
any diverſion, ſave that princely one of hunting; but 
' Malquerades and Opera's took up ſome pait of his time. 
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